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VI PREFACE 

m Ml I am sure m the records written by the commanders of 
armed forces and by the civilian officials who are rendering 
memorable service to their country 

I cannot let this book be publaticd without first explaining 
the Lend Lease Admuustratioo itself is only a small part of 
Lend Lease machinery uhich we have built up for sending 
supplies to the other natrons fighting the Axis The Muni 
Assignment Board the War Department and the Navy 
are eotmsted with, the Lend Lease munitions programine, 
can arms production is allocated by imlitaiy men on the 
military strategy Lend Lease In merchant shipping is the 
of the War Shipping Administration The War Production "" 
and the War Food Administration make the allocations of 
industrial resources arfd of our food fox the Lend Lease prog 
The Department of Agncullure buys Lend Lease food, the 
curement Division of the Treasury Department buys Lend f 
industrial items, the Mantiine Commission bmlds ' ^ 

ships The State Depaitmeot negotiates the Lend Lease 
merits which set forth the terms onder which out aid is given 
Just as the pcUcy of Lend-Lease u an expression of the will 
the Amencan people as a wtole, so the canymg out of the L* 
Lease programme is in truth a combined operation of the t 
States Government as a whole in -which most of the 
Departments and ageoaet and the Congress participate 
The Office of Lend Lease Administration itself has played 
dual role First, we have been concerned with the requests ’ 
our allies for the host of induslnal supplies and raw materials, 
food and other agncultural commodiiies, the ships, the shipp 
services and repairs, and the many other supplies and services 
which are as necessary as weapons m waging war But wc ha'^ 
had another and equally unpoilant duty That is to keep 
over Lend Lease operations and policy in every field and to i-j 
regularly on all phases of the programme to the President and 
Congress Our records are the point at which the over-all stoiy 
of the aid we have given and received under Lend Lease is con- 
centrated It 13 for this reason, and not because the Lend Lea* 
ji^,! Jj, — . r — rs 

■ ... .* H 

always be proud to have led It « composed of men of many 
diflereal sblls and back^oimds , There are avnl servants who hav* 
V— -- .t- ' g look for that 

1 without wlucb 

: are Army and 
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i Navy officers whose Ions fcxpcnence in the strategy of supply is of 
constant iid in making Lend Lease a vital weapon of war There 
are business men, lawyers, banters, engineers, economists, and 
men from other walks of life, many of whom have cqme to Washmg- 
I iOn lit great personal sacrificeJ Upon them we have leaned heavily 
' for that practical and technical knowledge m a muldtudeof different 
fields Without which our jslans could not possibly be turned into 
realities 

To the man who gave me my first job John Lee Pratt of Virginia, 

I shall ever be grateful for giving up his wcU-camed retirement at 
" Chatham*' to serve us so faithfully with his sound judgment 
And to the others I am no less grateful — to Thomas B McCabe, 
wbo ably carried many heavy burdens as Deputy Administrator and 
who acted as Administrator daring my trip to Britain, to Bernhard 
Knollenberg distinguished lawyer and Librarian of Yale, who 
joined xis relatively late but has served effectively as Senior Deputy 
Administrator, to Oscar S Cot, our General Counsel, whose 
advice has always proved so very helpful to the Deputy Admims 
trators, Arthur B Van Buskirk, vAo has so ably headed the 
Operations Staff, and Plufip Young who has served Lend Lease so 
well since the beginning , to our Senior Assistant Administrators, 
Major General Charles M Wesson, John E Orchard, William V 
Oriffin. Laurence J Martin and their staffs , to ray special assistants, 
John D East, Hayden Raynor, Samuel D Boykin, and Ira C 
Hopkins, to OUT Assistant Administrators, Charles Denby, Rupert 
Emerson, John N Hazard, Joseph M Juran, Harry M Kurth, 
Robert J Lynch, H C L Miller, James W Pope J Franklin Ray, 
Jr , G Ruhland Rebmann, Jr Wilbam M Simmons, Lt -Com- 
mander Donald Watson and their staffs to our Associate General 
Ctounsel, George W Ball, and the other members of the legal staff", 
to our consultants, Brigadier General George R Spalding and Dr 
George B Waterhouse, and to all the others who have served the 
Lend Lease Administration so well To the men who have served 
Lend Lease so loj-ally and cfTeciivety as heads of the overseas 
missions — W Avenll HammaD, Frederic W Ecker, Walter S 
Robertson, Charles A- Ferguson, Livingston L Short, Blackwell 
Smith and all the others — ^wcin Washington owe an enormous debt 
They and their able staffs have been our indispensable ej es and ears 
abroad 

It would be impossible for me even to begin to name the men 
throughout the other departments and agencies of the Government 
wbsise .TOgsju&saoJ Jhas Jwade /lassihle the nairryitty cuit 

of the Lend Lease programme 

This book IS in a very real sense the product of all these men, both 
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INTRODUCTION 


Lend-Lease is a v.-Mpon of war It was forged at a time wherr 
the freedom loving peoples of the world were m mortal peni 
It h;« been tested in the fire of war now for o\er three years, and 
It has proven a powerful weapon for victory In the midsummer 



But American tools and raw matenals were already reachmg the 
arsenals of Britain in great volume The flow of weapons from 
the United States, although still only a thin stream, %vas rising as 
we prepared for our first combined oITensive—the landings in North > 
Africa 

With the help of Lend Lease, the British food crisis had been 


Amencan forces were just then amving in substaopal numbers in 
Bntam We bad still to make our first all-Amencan oir raid over 
the continent But Bntish workmen were already busy buiMmg 
with British materials the camps, barracks, airfields, hangars, 
machine shops and other mstaltations which our forces ivould 
require And machinery was rapidly being perfected for providing 
to our forces, without any payment by us, the many thousands of 
war supplies that we would need from Bntish sources 
Now in Apnl of 1944. it is my pnvilcge to be m Bntam again 
Two years ha\e worked profound changes All Bntam has been 
transformed into the greatest military base in the hutory of the 
world Day after ^ay our combined air power has been delnermg 
tremendous blows o\er the continent And in this island fighting 
forces of many United Nations, under a unified allied command, 
ha\e been welded into one pow^u! fighting team Their equip- 
ment represents the pooled resources and war production of many 
nations Through Lend Lease, reverse Ixnd Lease, and other 
forms of mutual aid, we have seen to it that these forces are equipped 
to delwer the hardest possible blows against the ervemy 
These same two years have worked profound changes on all the 
other supply fronts of the war In the summer of 1942, Burma 
ix 
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Lend-Lease is a vital mechanism of war supply, but is also, as I 
visualize it, something of even greater importance It is a concrete 
recognition of the truth that the freedom loving peoples of the 
world can defend their freedom only by working together and 
fighting together 

That IS how ue has-e turned the tide of Axis aggression, that is 
how we shall win unconditional victory over our common enemies, 
and that is how, in a spirit of co-opcration and mutual confidence, 
we can preserve in the peace to come the freedoms for which we 
cow fight with all of our combined strength ' 

Edward STEmNius, Jr ‘ 

American Embassi , 

London, England 

25th April, 1944 
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PART I 

PATTERN FOR VICTORY 

aiATTER r 

PATTERN FOR VICTORY 

** Suppose my ncjghbour's house catches fire, and I have a length 
of garden hose four or fiw hundred feet away If he can take my 
garden hose and connect it up with his hydrant, I may help him 
to put out the fire. 

Now what do I do7 I don't say to him before that operation, 
'Neighbour, my garden hose cost me SJ5, >ou have to pay me 
£15 font.* 

"What IS the transaction that goes on? I don't want 515—1 
want my garden hose back after the fire i$ over * 

The President of the United States was talking to the reporters 
crowded into his oval office for the weekly press conference. It 
was December I7th, IWO To the newsmen round hts desk he 
desenbed a simple event that might take place any day In any 
American town — a* man helped bis neighbour when the neighbour 
was in trouble But in helping to put out a fire tn his neighbour’s 
house, the man who loaned the hose was also helping hiimetf, 
for the fire which menaced bis neighbour's house also menaced bis 
own As the story made clear, ^nsible neighboun do hot waste 
time bargaining over the pnee of a hose when there is a tire going 
on Their one idea Is ro get the hose working as fast as possible 
The ITcsidcnl told the story of the garden hose for a purpose 
At the time he spoke, the most temblc conflagraiion the world 
had ever seen was already raging It bad started in 1931 with a 
small fire m Manchuria that seemed far away and of no great con- 
cern to the rest of the world Then m 1937, the fire of Japanese 
aggression broke out again with new fwy and now had grown so 
big that It threatened to overwhelm all of China and to spread 
from there all over Eastern Asia and far out into the Pacific In 
Europe ever since 1933, there had been a smouldrnng fire that 
17 
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flared up from time to lane m sudden bursts which consumet 
one naticii after another— Ethiopia, Spam, Austna, Albania am 
Czechoslovakia 

But the nations not yet touched by tbe fire did not get togethc 
to put It out while It was still smouldering In September 1939 
the fire suddenly broke into a funous blaze of Nazi aggression 
and in the ten months that followed, Poland, Denmark, Norway 
Holland, Luxembourg Belgium and finally France were consumed • 
Now m December 1940, the Bntish were fighting a desperate, lone 
battle to keep the fire from spreading across the few short miles of 
the Channel and out into the Atlantic towards both North and 
South Amcnca 

We 10 the United States had watched this conflagration spread 
over the world with a curiously divided state of mind As in 
Britain and France, the root of most of our thinking about inter- 
national affairs was a deep hatred of war But that very hatred 
had tended to push our thinking in twra different directions 
We were determined on the one hand, that the United Stales 
should not suffer the tragedy of war again Beginning in 1935, 
we had erected an elaborate system of Neutrality Acts inteoded to 
keep war away from this hecnispbere by cutting us offfrom nations 
involved m war anywhere else in the world Vet most Amencans 
felt instinctively that we could not stay at peace if the rest of the 
world were at war We recognized tbis wben we took tbe lead 
in securing from all the nations of the world m 1929 the pledge 
of the Kellogg-Bnaod Pact renouncing war as an instrument of 
national policy We had refused to recognize tbe military con- 
quests of Japan, Italy and Germany which violated this pledge 
Again and again, we had emphasized oim desire* for peace and for 
a peaceful solution of all problems between all nations 
As the world crisis steadily deepened in the thirties, we were 
faced ever more clearly with the brutal fact that there were three 
nations in the world determined on aggression If we co-operated 
with other peace-loving nations in taking really effective measures 
to stop the aggressors before ih^ came doser to us there was 
always the possibdity that we mi^t have to go to war with them 
in Older to finish the job Yet if we sat back and let the aggressors 
go on and on with their inarch of conquest, we might end up by 
having to fight alone against the world to protect our own Soil 
While we hesitated, the power of the Axis grew steadily and the 
danger to us grew greater 

'IFthi'htehjewfirt tfi ’latriisigrti, we Americans can now see, di 
course, that had we and the other democracies been willing to stop 
Japan in 1931, Italy in 1935, and Germany in 1936, by force if 
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necessary, we would have been spared the necessity of fighting the 
greatest war in history But it was hard for us, then, to aci^pt the 
fact that there were powerful nations in the ivorld bent on a course 
of unJunited concfuest — by deceit, by treachery, by economic and 
political infiltration, and finally force of arms 

sta I , , , • • • ' ■ , 

tna . , 

atfj ■ ■ 

wai ■ • • • • 

ide ■ . . , ■ 

wake up to the facts The British and the French woke up a little 
earlier because they were neater iho danger, but it was *not early 
enough to save France Not until late jn the spnng of 1940, when 
Britain was left alone in mortal danger and control of the Atlantic 
was m the balance, did we Amencans finally make up our minds 
to prepare ourselves against attack 
Now, to December 1940, the Uniicd States was faced with 
another brutal fact Bntain, China and the other nations battling 
the Ams could not get enough arms from this country io keep on 
fighting unless we became something much more th^ a fbicndly 
seller on a business basis We had, it is true, taken a few importanc 
emergency steps— loans to China, sales of old World War guns to 
Bntain after Dunkirk, trading fifty over age destro>ers for naval 
bases And all the time ivc were co-opcraiing more and more 
closely With these nations m their purchasing programme? here 
But now something much bigger was needed 
Tlie solution that the President proposed to the natron at his 
press conference on December J7th, 1940, was embodied in his 
story of the garden hose we should act as a nation in the same 
way that an individual Amencan would act if a raging fire had 
broken out in other houses near by Wc should send all the equip- 
ment we could possibly spans from the building of our own defences 
to our neighbour who ivere already fighting the blaze We 
would defend our oivn home by helping them to defend ihenrs 
As for the settlement, that could wait until the danger had passed 
and we could take stock of how we and our neighbours stood 
That proposalwas the essence of what wc now call ‘ Lend Lease ” 

In the three months that followed, the Amencan people de- 
bated Lend Lease as no issue in our foreign pobey had ever been 
debated before As a nation, we finally thought through the entire 
problem of our national secnnQr in a dangerous world The 
debate reached from the halls of Congress to wry ^i^jn 
America The dismissions grew wolent and somr*- 
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It was really not necessary to argue that Lcnd*Lease should bt 
extended Dm story of out united victories and of the Axis forced 
back on the defensive all over the world spoke for itself On 
Marcia 9th 1943( the House of Representatives voted 407 to 6 |c 
extend the Act Two days later, on the second anniversary of the 
Signing of the original Act the &nate extended it vyithout a singk 
dissenting vote— 82 to 0 It was a vote of confidence 1 felt, not 
merely for Lend Lease, but for the whole pnnciple of combined 
operations by the United Natimis against our common enemy 
A few mondis later, on the 9th of Jiily,M945 I had the pimlcgt 
of attending a dinner in honour of General Henri Giraud at the 
White House It was a simple meal and a military one Almosl 
all the guests were French i^vccrs or officers from our own Army 
and Navy Die French ofBccis spoke with emotion of the Lend 
Lease military equipment from the United States which was makuiS 
possible the rebirth of the Army of France 
Towards the end of the meal, the Resident tinkled on his glast 
and made a short speech of tnbutc to the French people Then 
be paused for a moment and went on 
‘ While we have been at dinner, I have received an important 
message At thh moment the soft under belly of the Axis is being 
attacked Ambncan, British and Canadian soldiers are landing in 
Sicily French observers aip with them This is the first step ic 
the invasion of the continent and m the liberation of France ' 

The United Nations were on the march again The fortress of 
Europe was being cracked , 

My mmd went back to aoothet day three years before That 
was before W’c had decided that the defence of nations fighting 
the Axis was vital to our own defence That was before there were 
Umted Nations Belgium had just surrendered The Bntish were 
trapped in Flanders France was railing There ivas imminent 
danger that the United Slates might have to stand alone against 
a hostile world 
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f VITAL TO OUR DEFENCE 


CHATTER n 

CASH AND CARRV 

On Tuesday, ihe 28ih of May, J940, the telephone rang in my 
office in New York, and a maller-of-fact voice said, “ Mr Stettmius, 
this IS the White House. The President would Jike to speak to 
you.” 

Mr Roosevelt’s message was bnef Congress was being asked 
to double the Army and Navy appropriations There was a tre- 
mendous job ahead, organizing Amencan production for the new 
defence programme, and the President was about to call into being 
the Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defence 
” Ed,” the President said, I want you to serve as Commissioner 
for Industrul Materials *’ 

t That afiemoon I tvrotc out my resignation as Oiairaian of the 
Board of the United States Steel Corporation and arranged to cut 
all my other business connections 
As I left the office, the papers on the news stands headlined 
Ceopold's surrender of the Belgian Army. Most of the British 
exp^tionary forces and the French troops fighting with them — 

almos ■ ' ' the 

sea ^ ■ I ■ • • . . . >■ 

The •• : on 

Meraonal Day, May 30th, I went to the White House with the 
other SIX newly appointed members of the Defence Advisory Com- 
mission. William S Knudsen svas to be in charge of prodnction, 
Sidney Hillman of labour and emplojTOeni, Chester C Daws of 
farni production, Ralph Bodd of tnuiqiort, Leon Henderson of 
pnees, and Miss Harriet Elliott represented consumer interests 
We found that most of the Cabinet and General George C Mar- 
shall the C3ucf of Staff, and Admiral Harold R. Stark, the Chief 
of Naval Operations, were there The President was calm, but 
veiy serious. He spoke of the crucial necessity for speeding ujf 
the arms programme America’s material resources must 
mobilized to provide for out own defences and to furnish the 
weapons so desperately needed by the forces which stood between 
23 
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and losing hundreds of thousands of lives, but never weakening 
m the will to resist. Now the Chinese were working to prepare 
their ttndevefoped western provinces and their new capital at 
Chungkingas theceDtreforconUmnogiesistance. Light machinery 
from the occupied areas was being earned by nver-boat or draped 
by hand and donkey-cart 1,000 nulcs across country to form the 
nucleus 'of new arsenals far in the intenor, wluch would turn out 
guns, bombs and ammuiutton for the Chinese fightiag forws 
But Chma obviously would have to as many supplies as possible 
from the outside world— from the industries of what the Generalis- 
simo called the “friendly nations and opponents of aggression in 
the world.*’ » 

The United States was among Ibcsc. Since January J9J2,'ive 
had followed a poUcy of noti-recognition of any temtorial changes 
brought about by force But our efforts to invoke " moral force “ 
and to persuade the Japanese to submit the dispute to peaceful 
settlement bad been unsuccessful Although ive continued these 
efforts right up to Pearl Harbour, wc proceeded in 19J8 with other 
measures of a more practical character. That summer. Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull asked all airplane manufacturers in the 
United States not to sell planes to countries which used them for 
indiscriminate attack on ovtiians as Japan was doing m China, 
and although there was no statutory power to enforce the “ moral 
embargo," exports of American planes to Japan stopped Then, 
with the amwl of Cbcn, wc took our first positnc step to help 
China. 

Chiang Kai-«hek's emissary went to Secretary hthrgenthau to 
discuss the possibilities of a United States Go^mment loan to 
- 1 ..-,, — 


arranged on Uecemoei j.'ju. xuu tnoo-wu.. o-u.- ^ 

used for the purchase of anus and ammunition, but they could 
be iKcd to bus other supplies essential to China's nar elTort. Re. 
pasTOcnt iras to be made m shipments of tuns oil-<m estenlial 

nidustnal product— over the nett fit* sears * t. .. 

The loan ivas sets- small, hot ,t ivas a sipnificant slcp^ 
the last mnelj- das^ of IMS. the Soviet Uruun and ^t Bnlam 
also tool, steps to site China mnietial supp ort In (MoIto Ite 
Soviet Government entered into a barter usrt^nt <» P™"*' 
Cliina mlh $50,000,000 north of Russian 

Suns Tno dnsa after our o'vn loan agreement, the Bmish Govern 
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French took the nsk, but the Bntish Government placed almost 
no orders at all in the United Slatesaflw Munich 
On March 15th 1939, while the French were busy buying planes 
here Hitler seized what was left of Chechoslovakia after Munich 
One week later, the Nans occupied Meniel, and Goebbels’ props* 
gandists began to turn the heat on Poland In Apnl, Mussolini 
sent his trooptf mto Albania The forces of aggression were on 
the move again 

On May 27di and again on July 14th, Secretary Hull asked 
Congress to repeal the embargo provisions of the Neutrality Act 
This, he said, would be a means of discouraging the aggressors 
from raming a new worid war The best way to keep this country 
out of war, he emphasized, was to do all we could to prevent a 
major war from breaking out 

The once overwhelming roajonty behind the Neutrality Law was 
shrinking as more and mow people saw that it compelled uS to sit 
idly by while the Axis nations v/iih each new conquest grew stronger 
and belter able to attack us when our turn came » But tn July 
1939, there was still strong opposrtton to -any change tn the Jaw, 
and Congress adjourned without taking any action 
On September 1st, 1939, Hiiler’-s forces smashed into Pohnd, 
and two days later, in accordance •with their treaty obligaitoos 
against this new aggression, France and Britain caroc to Poland's 
support The President fim proclaimed tjic neutrality of the 
United States and placed an embargo on nil shipments of arms 
to any of the bcHigcrent nations, as be was jcqiui^ to do by the 
Neutrality Act Then on September I3lb, be called Congress to 
meet m special session in order to reconsider ihe arms tinbargo 
The debate that followed was A sigruficant forerumer of the 
Lend Lease debate a year and quarter later In the main, those 
who opposed repeal of the embargo believed that the United States 
could remain safe regardless of what happened in Europe and 
Asia They regarded the Attanlic and Pacific Oceans and the air 
abos-e them more as bamers than as highways for attack upon 
us Therefore they did not believe jt essential to the security of 
the United States that these oceans and the Shores opposite cur 
own be always in the control of ourselves and of friendly, peaceful 
nations They believed we entered the last war, not because our 
Vital interests were threatened, but b«ause wc were dragged into 
it by "incidents'* involving American property and lives, by cun- 
ning allied propaganda, or by ibe selfish interests of International 
bankers and armament manirfactoren The Neutrality Act was 
their answer to the desire of all Americans to remain at peace 
Those who wanted to amend the Knitrahty Act believed In the 
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mam that aggression by any of the Great Powers anywhere was 
likely to lead to threats against our own safety Tliey bclicwd par- 
ticularly that the defeat of Great Britain and France by Nazi 
Germany would be a blow to our security m the Atlantic, just as 
the continued militaiy expansion of Japan would be a blow to 
our secunty m the Pacific They differed on how tar Anjencan 
security might require ns to go in order to prewnt an Axis victory, 
but they agreed that as d minimum nc should permit Bngland 
and France to buy arms here for cash and cany them away m 
their Own ships 

The issues were not generally as sharply defined in the debate 
on the arms embargo as ue can see them looking back today, and 
there were many shadings of opinion on both sides, but these 
were m essence the points of view that underlay the votes m Con- 
gress and the popular opinion of the time A Oallup poll taken 

-cent 

tes m 
30 in 

m?. 

Three days later, a British Ptirchasing Commission was estaS 
lished in (he United States, headed by v^thur B Purvis 1 knew 
Purvis well He was a remarkably able and vigorous man who bad 
edme to Canada from Great Bntam as a >oung man after the last 
war By the time he was thirty five, he bad nsen to the presidency 
of Canadian Industries, Ltd , the great Canadian chemical company 
Like Lord Lothian, then the British Ambassador, he always seemed 
to me as much American as Bniish in his way of going about 
things Purvis became the key figure of Bntish war purchasing 
m (he United States, never sparing himself and working as hard, 

I believe, as any man I have ever known to get the weapons Bntam 
needed in her cntichl hour His sudden death m an air accident 
111 Britain in August 1941, like the death of lord Lothian eight 
months before, was a tremendous loss to the Bntish 
With the establishment of the Bntish Purehasmg Commission, the 
French combined thqir separate purchasing agencies m the United 
States in a single mission under Jean F Bloch Lainf Soon aficr- 
wards t)ic supply programmes of ihc two allies were co-ordinaicd 
by the establishment of the Anglo-French Co-ordinating Commis- 
Sion under Jean Monnet in 1-ondon and the Anglo-French Pur- 
chasing Board under Pums in this country 
OtT Efeccrtrfvrdtfr, Prcsfdest n Xasiscw Ccot- 

mittee to assist and to watch oatr the entire foreign purdnsmg 
programme Secretary Morgenthaavas named lo direct the work 
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aujTER m 

DUNKIRK AND THE FALL OF FRANCE 

The firet detachments of the sumvon of Dunkirk came ashore 
at Dover on May 29th, 1940 Fnends of mine who ‘saw them land 
told me later that they came ashore like sleep-walkers, cxliausted 
and stunned after ten days of constant bombardment and des- 
perate retreat But they would need more than sleep and food and 
the healing of battle wounds before they could fight ogam Left 
on the roads to Dunkirk and on the beaches were al! their tanks, 
their lorries, their artillery and most of their lighter weapons as 
well Tliese bad been Biilam’s most experienced and best-cqiuppcd 
troops There were not enough arms left in the United Kingdom 
to re-cQUip them, much less to provide arms for the Home Guard 
bems rais^ with all possible sp^ 

An urgent message came to the President from Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill Could anything be done to send more arms 
at once for the defence of England and what was left of rrance— 
if rrance held out? This was an muncdiatc need It could net 
be answered with arms that were not jet manufactured 
Orders went out from the White House for action The only 
possible sources of guns and planes for immediate shipment were 
oar own Army acd Navy stocks At the Treasury they had already 
begun Investigating the problems invohed Now there were hasty 
corfcrcnccs between the British, the French, the Army and Navy, 
the Slate Department, and the Treasury Department concerning 
the possibility of iransferTing some of our reserve stocks of arms 
left over from the first World War. 

There were two schools of thou^t as to whether, under tnler- 
national law, fl non belligerent government should sell arms directly 
to a belligerent government, although there was no question that 
private citizens might do so One school, holding to the nsnctcenth- 
century concept of neutrality which made no disiinciion between 
right and wrong or between aggressor and victim, believed that a 
non-bcftigcient govtmmcnv should not sell arms to either side. 
Another school believed that Amenca’s right of scIWcfcncc was 
imohed The Kellegg-Brtard Pact outlawing war as an jmtru- 
nvent of national policy, they maintained, had superseded the con- 
cept of neutrality developed during the mnctecnih century, and 
had re-cilablishcd the right of non-belligerent governments, clearly^ 
wwignasd vn eartits fettswatvonat laiT., to >ii$cswTnna\t agatesv* 
nations that committed acts of aggression But, m any event, 
there was no doubt that the Army and Navy could turn back 
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arms to the manufactarers, and that the manuractorers could 
resell the equipment to the British Jind French. Tins plan also 
had the important adrantage of enabling the War and Navy De- 
partments to order Immediately much needed new equipment on a 
trade-in basis It Avas quickly adopted 
In the meantime. General Marshall had asked Major General 
Charles M Wesson, Qiicf of Ordnance, and Major General 
Richard Moore, Assistant Chief of Staff, to go over the entire list 
of our resers’c ordnance and munition stocks It look less than 
forty-eight hours to decide what the Anny could turn orer as a 
reasonable nsk in view of the vital importance to America’s defence 
that Bnlain hold out The first list included 500 OOO Enfield nfles, 
some of them actually used'io the larf war, some never used, ail 
manufactured in 1917 and 1918 and packed away in grease for 
more than twenty years It included 900 75 mm field guns, 
80000 machine guns, 130,000000 rounds of amrauniiion for the 
rifles, 1,000 000 rounds for the 75 s, an assorlment of bombs, and 
small quantities of TNT and smokeless powder Later in the 
^summer another 250.000 rifles and additional equipment were 
added This left the United States wib enough World Warstocta 
to equip 1,800 000 men, the number of men provided for under 
the long standing mobilaation plan for use m case of war 
On Monday June 3nd, 1940, General Marshall approved the 
list As he said later, for us **the nulitar> issue immediately at 
stake was the secunty of the Bntish fleet to dominate the Atlantic ” 
Most of the American fleet was m the Pacific 
Since every hour counted, it w-as decided that the Army should 
sell everything on the list to one concern, which could in, turn 
resell immediately to the British and French It was essential that 
the company have suffiaent eJeport and shipping expencncc and 
that It be big enough to handte the munitions orders which the 
Army wanted to place under the trade m arrangement The Anny 
ivanted particularly to start building up our capaaly to produre 
armour plate for tanks and ammumtion for SO-mm. anti aircraft 
guns and 105 mm and 155 mm howitzers and guns 
General Wesson reached the conclusion that the United States 
Steel Export Company would best meet these requirements He 
knew that I had just come to Washington, and on Tuesday the 
4th of June, the day that the cvacoation of Dunhrk was com- 
pleted, he walked across Constitution Avenue from the old Mum 
lions Building to nly office in the Federal Reserve Building He 
outlined the proposal and asked my assistance F repdea’ aiat ! 
would like to help in every way possible, but that my resignation 
as Chairman of the United States Steel Corporation would take 
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effect at three o’clock that afternoon I was sure, however, that 
he could count on the full support of my former colleagues, and 
immediately arranged for Irving S Olds, my successor as Chair- 
man of the Board, and Benjamin F Fatrless the President of the 
Corporation, to meet General Wesson in Washington the follow- 
irg morning 1 did not take part xn the negotiations that ensued, 
but I followed them closely 

At Wednesday’s meeting the General explained the whole plan 
and named the War Department’s price — $37,619,556 60 Olds 
and Faidess said they would undertake the assignment, subject 
to approval by the Steel Corporation’s directors They took the 
next tram back to New York, and the following evening tele 
phoned General Wesson that U S Steel would handle the trans- 
action The work of drafting the contracts was begun immediately 

The War Department had not waited for these negotiations to 
be completed As soon as the list of equipment was approved on 
June 3rd, telegrams went out to Army depots and arsenals at 
Rock Island, 111 , Schenectady, San Antonio, San Francisco, Balti- 
more and other cities across the country to start packing the matenal 
fpr shipment 

The next day, Winston Churchill went before the House of 
Commons and revealed that 335,000 men had been saved at Dun- 
kirk But he did not disguise the cnoimous losses of matenal 
"They had the first fruits of all that our industry had to give,” 
he said, " and that is gone ” Bntain's \var factones would " in a 
few months overtake the sudden and senous loss that has come 

tE"' I . . 

fight on the beaches, wc shall fight on the landing grounds, we 
shall fight in the fields and in the streets, we shall fight in the hills, 
we shall never suirender, and even if, which I do not for a moment 
believe, this Island or a large part of it were subjugated and starv- 
ing then our Empire beyond the seas, armed and guarded by the 
British fleet, would cany on the struggle, until, in God's good 
time, the New World, with all its power and might, steps forth to 
the rescue and the liberation of the Old ” 

As the Prune Minister spoke, slack after stack of guns for the 
defenders of Britain were being moved from Amenca’s anenals 
to the railway sidings By the end of the week more than 600 
heavily loaded goods waggons were rolling towards the Army docks 
at Rantan, NJ , up the n\er from Gravesend Bay Word had 
been flashed all along the line to give them nght-of way At 
Rantan, special shifts of nearly a thousand men 'worked night 
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and day over Saturday and Sunday unloading the freight tiains 
as they arrived and putting the guns and cases of shells aboard 
lighters 

In the meantime, the British Ministry of War Transport ordered 
a dozen ships, some of them already partially loaded m New 
York, to proceed at once to Gravesend Bay One by one the 
freighters moved in and dropped anchor By Tuesday, June llth, 
the ships were there, the goods wagons were on the sidmss, the 
75’s, the machine guns, the rifles, the rounds of ammunition, 
and the powder were stacked on the docks and on the lighters 
Everything tvas ready 

Loading could not begin until the contracts had been signed 
At the Munitions Building m Washington that afternoon, the last 
paragraphs were written in the War Department’s contract with 
U S Steel Export Coiporation, and the Secretary of War signed 
it Then Olds and Fauless taxied across Washington to the head 
quarters of the British Purchasing Commission, where Pums and 
Bloch Lain^ signed a joint contract for the Bntish and French 
It was only a page and a half long. theBniisband French Govern' 
ments agreed to take title to all the materials “fob cars as is and 
where is ” The price was exactly the same as that which the U S 
Steel Export Company had agrerf to pay to the War Department 
Five minutes after the contract was signed, General Wesson called 
i^rmy headquarters at Rantan to say that the arms now belonged 
:o Britain and France 

** Co ahead and foad,'*hesaid 

The first ship sailed from Gravesend Bay two days later She 
ivas the Eastern Prince, and on her ship’s manifest were listed 
ibrty-eight boxes of 75 mm field guns, 28 nuHion rounds of 30 
:alibre ammunition, J5 000 machine guns and the first lot of 12,000 
rifles She was at sea when Marshal Pdtain asked Hitler for an 
irraistice on June 17lh Britain stood alone, as Churchill had 
foreseen she might in his Dunkirk speech But not quite alone 

A dozen ships sailed from Gravesend Bay and Baltimore with 
guns for Britain before the end of June Another fifteen freighters 
jailing between July 1st and August 1st look what was left The 
first i«ssel to reach England, the Eastern Prince amved on June 


war faciones worked night and day to make up the_ losses in 
EHanders, there were few guns m all" Bntain tfiat couih' stop a 
ank besides the nine hundred 75 s from Amenca The SO 000 
Lewis Marlin, Browning and ^fickers machine guns strengthened 
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the defences of every threatened beach head and every road leading 
m from the coast 

Except for the rifles, which are still used by the Home Guard, 
the anns we sent in June of 1940 were only a stop gap But they 
went to men who almost literally had no arms at all in the most 
cntical hour of Bntam’s history sin^ the Spanish Armada sailed 
into the English Channel Most important of all, perhaps, was 
the promise implicit in those shipments — that Amenca saw in 
Bntam s inmuoeDt danger the itnnunence of danger to herself 

Besides the guns, we also tried to send some planes we bad m 
service They were not the “clouds of planes’* which Premier 
Paul Rcynaud of France desperately imagmcd might be sent when 
he made his last appeal for aid to the President on June 13th 
Amenca had no “clouds of planes" to send in June of 1940 
But the Navy agreed to release fifty of its Curtiss-Wnght SBC4 
dive bombers, and the Army nmety three of its Northrop A-17-A 
light attack bombers These also were traded m to the manufac- 
turers for later-type planes then in production and resold to the 
British and French as the nfles had been 

Most of the planes were fiovvn (o Halifax, where the Freods 
aircraft earner Bearn was waiting But the planes never got to 
Europe The Biarn sailed on June 17tb, just as Petam was asking 
for an annutice While she was at sea, Admiral Darlan ordered 
her to change coune and run for Martinique m the French West 
Indies There she and the planes remauied rustirg in inefiectual 
neutrality until three years later, when the French National Com- 
mittee took over control of the island from Vichy 

The disasten in France confronted Great Bntam with another 
emergency besides the danger of int^sion On June 15lh, 1940, 
the day after German troops marched down (he Champs Elysees 
in Pans, Arthur Pums received m New York,a secret cable from 
London The surrender of France, it said, might come at any 
moment The British Purchasing Commission in the United 
States roust be ready to deal with the emergency which this would 
create in the supply programme 

• Purvis immediately called in Sir Henry Self and Thomas Childs, 
the Commission’s General Counsel These three well jmew what 
th^ faced Over the past five months, the British and French 
purchasing programmes in the United Slates had been more and 
more closely meshed together If France should capitulate and 
drag into inaaton with Her all her supply assets in the United 
Stales, Britain would face Germany alone with the joint air pro- 
gramme wrecked and all the other jouit contracts subject to end- 
less legal disputes Arms the French had ordered, which the 
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British iTOuld need desperately now that they stood alone, might 
jbecomc completely unawilable to them Pums knew also* that if 
the French contracts went bad, Araencan industry might be reluc- 
tant to go ahead with British orders For several ■weeks, as the 
military situation greiv uorse, the French mission had cxpcnenced 
increasing trouble pcnuading manufacturers in the United Stat« 
to accept contracts They had begun to look like a bad nsfc. It 
would he fatal if this attitude spread to British contracts also 
To Purvis and Self, there was but one answer jf Fiance fell, 
the French contracts must not fall with her They sent a cable to' 
London asking for recommendations and for discretionary powers 
to take any steps necessary to protect the British position Out- 
standing rrcoch commitments in the United States totalled over 
five hundred million dolhrs at that time Many of the contracts 
covered supplies the British must have if they were to carry on 
Others wre for special French equipment and would be worthless 
There were literally thousands of contiacis for planes, machine 
tools, raw materials, lomes, powder, explosives and guns It 
would take 'weeks to examine them all, pick out what the British 
seeded and then negotiate with the manufacturers on individual 
contracts There would probably not be time enough Punas 
^.believed the British must he prepared to take on ell the contracts 
at ones 

At midnight on June 13th, 1940, Purvis received his answer from 
London He and Self had authority to do whatever was neces- 
sary There were no other instructions The fun responsibility 
was on them 

By nine o’clock on S^unday morning, June IfiJh, it was clear 
from the radio bulletins ‘that a Cabinet aisis was rapidly coming 

. i. ,.4 .. : .. - ho wanted 

■ ! ■ d decided 

: • . ,* ■ • New York 

i, Ids agreed 

that they must start negotiating immediately with ihe French Air 
Commission 

They arrived al the Commission’s headquarters m Rockefeller 
Centre a little before noon that Sunday The full staff was at work 
in the dutcr office as if it were an oi^nary workiiig day In the 
inner office, Colonel Jacquin, then head of the AJr Ccmmussiofl, 
sat alone, dejectedly bstening to the bulletins commg lo over the 
radio Childs immediately came to the point The Bntish wished 
to take over all the French contracts 
Jacquin did not hesitate As for the air contracts, they would 
go to the British He had no authority over the ground contracts. 
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but he immediately sent out isrord that the French Purchasing 
Commission ofBaals should bc*locatcd and told to be ready to, 
meet with the British. 

About tuo o’clock* that aftemooQ word came over the radio 
that Rcynaud had icsiEned Jacqutn had hoped until this moment 
that France might stand. Now he w'as sure it was all over. He 
asked Childs and the French Air Commission Counsel to prepare 
the necessary documents for the itansfcr. Jacquin attached only 
one condition “ You must take all the French contracts or none 
of them,” he said “ You cannot pick our bones after we have 
fallen " 

As they worked otxr the air contracts, the radio flashed the 
news that Wtain had decided to capitulate It had come far more 
quickly than anyone cjtpcaed. Onlers might amve from France 
at any moment cancelling the authority of the French rtpreserta- 
incs Washmgton might at any moment freeze all French assets 
in the United States, as had been done with the assets of all other 
countries occupied by the Axis. A complete assignment had to be 
made immediately. 

In the early csxning, Purvis returned, and the missing French 
Pur±asmg Commission ofTtciaU were located. In PuPits’ apart* 
ment high abosc New York, as the lights ame on below, they, 
went to work, drafting and rc-dtafting the neccssaiy documents. 
At three in the morning the papers were ready for signature. 

Purvis hesitated for tea minutes before he signed, going over 
the whole transaction in his mind. With two signatures— ore for 
air contracts and one for ground— he was accepting six hundred 
million dollars in obligations for the Bntish Gmcmment. There 
was no lime to consult Xondon again. The whole deal might 
fall through at any momeni. This was a complete reversal of the 
careful spending policy the British had followed in order to nuke 
their dollars last through the long v.ur of attriiion they had ex- 
pected. But now It was all or nothing if Britain was to fight on- 
Parvns told his fnends later it was the biggest decision of his life 
when he finally picked up a pea and signed the transfer paper*. 

For the French, loo, much was at stake. The Government which 
had appoinied them vvas gone. All on their own, they were about 
to dispose of all the war assets of France in the Umicd Stales. 
They signed the papers. 

-N " 'itckept 

' K ■ Purvis 

■ ■ , ■ ■■ nplcie. 

Barely five hours afier the documents were ilgred, all French 
atsets In ihe United Stales were frozen by the Treasury Depart' 
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ment That afternoon, Secretaiy Morgentbau, after a talJc wjjh 
Arthur Purvis, made a public dnnouncemcnt He could not yet 
disclose (hat (he take-over was completed But he had to give 
some assurance to the American business men who had outsfand 
ing French orders He was advised by the British, he said, that 
they would undertake to asstime all French munitions contracts m 
the United States 

Purvis, however, was not sure that the American manufacturers 
would acKpt the'documents which had been signed by the French 
The Pdtain Goiemmcol, under Naai pressure, mi^t repudiate 
the agreement m an effort to immobilize the French supplies 
Before announcing the take-over, Purvis approached a few American 
companies to get their reaction There was some hesitation at 
first Then Donald Douglas, President of Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany, blazed the way for American industry by accepting it 
The rest of American business fell in line The arms that had 
been destined for the French would now pass into the hands of 
the British * « - 


OIAPIIR IV 

DESTROYERS FOR BASES 

On a brisk early September day m 1940, a four-stacker destroyer 
swung out of Boston Harbour and beaded east north-east for Hali- 
fax at thirty knots New gr^ paint had obliterated her name— 
the U SB Buchanan For years she bad been collectioe rust and 
barnacles, tied up xn port like a hundred-odd other destroyers 
built in the last war Then workmen had swarmed over her, 
scraped her clean, owhauled her engines, tested and recondi- 
tioned her guns, and stocked her with fuel and provisions Aboard, 
as she dropped Boston Light behind her, was a skeleton crew of 
U S Naval officers and men In her magazines was a full com- 
plement of 4 inch shells for her guns and 21-inch torpedoes for 
her tubes 

Eighteen months later, m the darkness before the dawn of 
March 28th, 1942, the former U S S Buchanan, now H MB 
Campbelionn and manned by British seamen, nosed into the 
harbour of St Nazatre on the French coast, with motor torpedo 
boats darting around her and RAF planes giving protection 
overhead As the scarcfifigftts caught her, she openeef Asr 

4.incbcrs against the shore battened then stepped up speed and 
rammed head-on into the mam lock gate of Germany’s principal 
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U boat and battleship base on the Atlantic Her engines iwre 
cut, and Commandos swarmed ashore from her decks After 
opening the sea-cocks to settle her on the bottom, the crew aban- 
doned ship themselves Behind them they left the Campbeltown, 
with 5 tons of delayed action explosives in her bow, partly sub- 
merged and still stuck fast in the main lock gate Hours later, 
when the raid was long over and a large number of Nazi officers 
and men were aboard her, a iremendous explosion shook St 
Nazaire The Campbeltown had blown up, kUUns all the Germans 
aboard and smashing the gates of the lock St Nazaire’s dry- 
dock the only one on the Atlantic big enough to berth the battleship 
Tirpitz, was useless for months afterwards 
This heroic action ended the mission of the former U S5 
Bachanan She tvas one of fifty destroyers built m the last tvar— 
old, but still fast and tough— which the American Navy turned 
over to Great Britain m September 1940 
In Halifax that September, full British crews were ready and 
waiting when the Buchanan, pud other destroyers with names 
like A P Upshur and Aaron Ward, arrived from Boston After 
trial runs on which the American crews showed the British the 
ropes, the old destroyen joined the war against the U boats in 
the Atlantic or took up the patrol of Britain’s invasion coasts 
Besides the Buchanan, four others of the fifly destroyers bad gone 
to the bottom by the summer of 1943— sunkln action on convoy 
duly They were the farmer USS Afecon, McCalla, Auhek and 
Branch Tiie other forty five were still m action, and had per- 
formed effective and heroic service duruig three years of war They 
destroyed many Nazi submarines lO the North Atlantic After 
Pearl Haibour, they helped to fight U boats m the Western Hemi- 
sphere and to protect convoys carrying American troops as well 
as American arms across the Allaouc Sorrve of them have seen 
service on the long run to Murmansk One of them, the old 
USS Meade, has hung up an endurance record of 250,000 miles 
of sea duly without a single breakdown Epic stones of their 
exploits have accumulated m the Bntish Admiralty files, and I 
hope some day the complete record will be published 
Tte fighting Utile four-stackers, which were over age by ordinary 
standards, were turned over to the Bntish in on historic trans- 
action concluded on September 3rd, 1940, by which we rccc/vcd 
naval and air bases stretching from Newfoundland to Bntuh 
Guiana The destroyers have plajTd their full part m the sea 
war cgauist the Axis, not only for the Bntish, but for the United 
Slates and the United Nations as a whole. The Atlantic bases were 
important additions to our defences at a time when invasion of 
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the British Isles appeared imminent, and they have since proved 
of immense value in the battle against the U boats 
The destroyers-for bases deal was concluded after more than 
threemonthsofdjflScultnegotfatioos InMayl540 LordLothian 
and Count St Quentin, the French Ambassador, approached the 
President and Secretaiy Hull concenuog the possibility of pur- 
chasing some of the old tj-pe destroyers After Dunkirk, Prime 
Minister Churchill urgently renewed the request through Lord 
Lothian Ten British destroyers had gone to the bottom at Dun- 
kirk, and seventy five more had been damaged and were laid up for 
repairs Almost half Great Britain a destroyer fleet had been put 
out of action, some of it for many months, at a moment when 
Hitler s armies controlled the coast of France and Jus planes and 
U boats, operating from their new French bases, were taking an 
inc^easmg toll of Britain s raefchant fleet Smfcings m July 1940 
were announced by the Admually as totalluig more than 400 000 
tons compared with only 75000 tons in May 1940 Britain’s 
supply lines were in mortal danger And Hitler was assembling a 
fleet of 2,500 landing barges across the Channel for the invasion 
of -England 

The United States, on (he other hand, had more than 200 old 
destroyers, designed especially for convoy work that were built 
during and immediately after the first World War More than half 
of them bad been tied up in port much of the time since the Wash- 
ington Naval Limitation Treaty of 1922 

Tlus treaty ended (be naval constmciion race that had begun ’ 
Immediately after the last war, and Ibe London Naval Treaty of 
1930 had continued the naval limitation programme In 1934, 
however, Japan gave the required two years notice that she would 
not be bound by the Jumlatioos of the London Treaty Hiat same 
year Congress passed the Vinson lYammell Act authorizing the 
coDstruciion, withm treaty limitations of modem cruisers arid 
destroyers to replace the over age ships which then made up the 
larger part of our fleet In 1936 and 1938, when it had b^xne 
evident that continuation of the naval hrmtation programme was 
out of the question, more new construction was authorized 

Then in the summer of 1940, Congress authorised construction 
of a two-ocean Navy. By the end of that summer two new aircraft 
carriers, twelve new cnuscre, and about eight) new destroyers w-erc 
already m service Eight new battleships were on the way’s Most 
of the o\er-age destroyers were being re-comnussioiied for tem- 
porary duty until they could be replaced by the new types, but a 
number were still tied up m port 

The proposal to transfer some of the over age destroyers invoUed 
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serious questions for the United States Government The urgent 
importance to our own secunly that the British fleet continue in 
action was plain But the destroyers, unlike the nfles and 75 s 
that were shipped in June, were part of our own first line of defence— 
our first line this side of the British fleet If Britain fell and the 
British fleet were lost we would ourselves need c\ery fighting ship 
we could lay our hands on 

Important \oices both inside and outside the Administration 
came out strongly in support of the proposal Interestingly 
enough, it was Secretary of the Interior Harold L Ickes, who 
bombarded the President with some of the most urgent memo- 
randa on the subject late m June In the Senate, Claude Pepper 
of Florida championed the idea, and called it helping “ to keep 
the war from this Hemisphere” Outside Washington, William 
Allen White and other members* of the Committee to Defend 
Amenca by Aiding the Allies took up the cause early in July 
General Pershing went on the air in August as the climax of ificir 
nation wide campaign to mobilize public support The President 
all this while was weighing carefully m his mind whether the 
destroyers would contribute more to Aracncan security by actnely 
engaging the Naas imder the British flag or whether they should 
be held in reserNt under our own 
Attorney General Robert H Jackson, aided by members of his 
stair, by Ben Cohen and legal counsel of the various departments 
concerned, began a study of the law involved in the proposed 
transfers They found that the Resident, as Commander m Chief 
of the Navy, was authorized to make such disposition of naval 
vessels as he finds necessary in the public interest This power had 
been recogiuzcd by Congress and by the courts Congress had, 
however, placed a linutation on this power by a statute passed in 
June 1940 It provided that no nuhlary equipment, including 
naval vessels could be “ transferred, exchanged, sold or cthcrwise 
disposed of in any Tnanncr whatsoever unless the Chief of Naval 
Operations in the case of naval material shall first certify 
tint such material is not essential to the defence of the United 
Slates " The question was Could these over age destroyers be 
properly declar^ " not essential ** to our defence? 

There was also the same question of international law involv- 
ing a direct government to«government sale that had been con- 
sidered when the rifles were sent to Britain It was a point that 
had been debated for years, and at the tune of the nfles deal there 
were still wide differences of optnTon Dunng the succeeding 
weeks the issue was thrashed out both imidc ihe Government 
and in public discussion omonsstudenu of international law By 
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the end of the summer, many inlmiatjonal lawyers had come to 
the coDcIuston that self>defence must be the paramount considera 
tion in a nation’s foreign policy at such a tunc Many also teheved 
that the Kellogg-Bnand Pact — a treaty by whidi the signatories 
had renounced aggressive wars— clearly established the right of 
nations under the Pact to dtsenmmate against nations that had 
resorted to war in violation of their obligations 

These conclusions, fully justifying the transfer of the destroyers 
m a direct government to government transaction, %vere stated 
With great force in an histone letter to the Editor of The hfetv 
York Times published on Sunday, August lllh, }940 The letter 
was signed by four nationally known lawyers, Oiarles C Bur- 
lingham, George Rublce, Thomas D Thacher, who is now a judge 
of the New York Court of Appeals, and Dean Acheson, who was 
soon to become Assistant Seaetary of Stale It exerted an im- 
portant influence upon American opinion 

While the feasibility of transferring dcstrojers to Bntam ivas 
under discussion, there were parallel discussions under way con- 
cerning the acquisition of a senes of bases to protect the Atlantic 
approaches to the Western Hemisphere now that the Nazis had 
broken through to the Atlantic 

The Pacific approaches to the Western Hemisphere worried us 
less because most of our fleet was deplo>‘ed there Yet a start had 
been made in (he spring of 1939 on expanding our Hawaiian 
defences and building new naval and air !tose& at Midway, Wake, 
Johnston and Palmyra Islands in the mid Pacific, at Kodiak Island 
m the Aleutians tind at Sitka, Alaska Though the Navy late in 
1958 had recommended the fortification of Guam in the Far 
Pacific to protect our supply Imcs to the Philippines Congress 
was imwilling to appropriate funds for this work Not until eight 
months before Pearl Harbour did we start to build on this island 
facilities for anything other than commercial aircraft 

Our Atlantic approaches were more immediately threatened in 
1940 To the south. Axis economic penetration of I-atm America 
was proceeding at an alarming rate Axis agents were cs-etywhere, 
and after the fall of France the Nans told German salesmen to 
take orders in South Amcncan countries for delncry of Geiman 
goods by October 1st, 1940, as proof of their confidence that 
England would fall and the blockade of Europe end They had 
even ^one so far as to plan an uprising of pro-Axis elements m 
Uruguay for the summer of I940-O plot that was fortunately 
nipped in the bui bj 'Oruguay's bbcral Government E^vn vI 
economic penetration and impircd upnsmgs in South Aroenca 
should fail, Dakar m French WeSt Afnca or the French posses 
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sions «i (he Canbbean mighl well be used as bases for a miutary 

attack. 

For more than a century it had t«cn our policy to prc'ent any 
non-American PouTr from obtaining new tcmiory tn the Western 
Hemisphere With the advent of the Good Neighbour Policy, we 
made it clear that ive uishcd to cooperate with the other American 
Republics as soscrcign equals in the common’ defence of thi5 
hemisphere This cooperation was ads'anced markedly in Decem- 
ber 1938 by the Declaration of Pnnciptcs at the Conference m 
Lima, hIkix: all the American Republia agreed to consult together 
xvhcfiew foreign mtcncntion threatened any part of the Amcrias 

There was much to be done if this statement of solidarity were 
to be implemented The armies of some of our southern neigh- 
bours were equipped with arms of German manufacture, and 
almost no ammunition of the right calibre was manufactured in 
either North or South Amcnca To assure the other Amencan 
Republics a source of pianitions m this hemisphere if thej should 
be attacked from abroad, we had provided in J9S9 that tbe Neu- 
trality Act should not apply to any Amencao Republic attacked 
by a non-Amencan Power 

After Dimkstk, we went a step farther. On June 16tb. 1940, 
Congress authonied the Secretary of War and Secretary of the 
Navy to nurufacture In government-owned arsenals or shipvunli. 
or to purclme on the open market, munitions of vsnr for direct 
sale to the Government of aro Aincncan Republic This law. 
known as the Pittman Act, was a forerunner of Lend Ixise. H did 
for the Amencan Republics roost of what the Lend Lease Act 
later did for all nations whose dcfcrxrc was vital to our own, exerpt 
relicvr tlicni of the necessity of paying cadi for the rt>od» 

But financul aid was necessary as well That was prowled bv 
Congress on September 26th, ISMO, when it authonacd the Lxpor*- 
Import Bank to loan up to 5500.000000 to the American Repob- 
Iks Soon tbercafter the War and Navy Departments created the 
Joirt Advisory Board on the Amcncnn Republics, which was to 
work wiih them in prepanng a p-ogramme for the purchase n the 
Uri'ed Slates of the marttlons they needed for dcfcsre. 

The plan as fmahv toyioped |W»4eiS for the prcciHrrwrt cf 
5400 003,000 of nurf'iO''» fire for the AroefKan fiepubli^ ovft 
a period of yean It was nesrr necesiary to irr these srjiu*rs to 
carry out the pTO 7 , r aw g. however, for befo-e any of the tni**iUcs~s 
bsd bem pum'octurrd a-ui made readr for iHfpnsr-t llv l.rrd- 
lease Act had tecon? law Thertaf er tn"s fef tbe A^senmn 
RepebiKS were Swp-Ikd urdtr Lead Lease 

\S'bn3 Frarce fe'I, we were isos In a mxh tr'iet pos‘ k-n to 
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join m the common defence of the southern half of this hemi- 
sphere than were the other Anwncan Republics While wc had a 
strong Navy and wvre pnpanng to build a large Army, (he possi- 
bilities of getting task forces to South America m the event of an 
attack were lipulcd If Hitler should obtain control of French 
Guiana, Martinique and Guaddoupe. he would have bases which 
could be used to cut our lines of communication to the south 
and even for an attack upon the Panama Canal 

To consider this danger, (he Foreign Ministen of the American 
Republics met at Havana on July 21st, 1940 The conferees 
agreed that none of them would recognize transfers of sovereignty 
in the Westero tiemtspbere from one non American State (o 
another, and that if any such transfer were attempted, the temtory 
would be occupied by one or more of the American Republics as 
*' colicctive (nistee ” for all 

This was only a partial answer The Panann Ctnal, Puerto 
Rico nnd the Virgin Islands were the most southerly bases of 
the United Slates They nere farther from the hump of Brazil, 
where many thought Hitler was most likely to strike, lhao Brazil 
wa5 from Dakar— the most likely point from which an attack 
would be launched Moreover, they wtn hardly adequsle to 
protect the Atlantic approaches to the Panama Caml without thd 
support of the British Navy If wc could get a base m Bntish 
Guiana, wc would be nearly a thousand mtJes closer to Natal ' 
With additional bases on the outer islands of the Caribbean stretch- 
ing from the Bahamas on Ihe north to Tkmidad on the south, wc 
would be in a far better position lo defend the Panama Canal 
Most of these islands were Bnlish-owncd 

During the summer of 1940, discussions were going on also with 


then appearing oirr Iceland, and, as we discovered later, n Nazi 
weather station had been set up in Greenland Neither island had 
any defences worthy of (he name Canada, tike the United States, 
had no North Atlantic outposts 

President Rooscvcll and Prime Minister Mackenzie King met 
at Ogdensburg, N Y , on August I7(h, 1940 to discuss the danger, 
and they established the Permanent Joint Board of Defence to 
“ consider the defences of the northern part of the Western Ilcmi- 
spbere" Strong sea and air bases in the outlying islands of 
Newfoundland and Bermuda were essentia! to the defence of 
Canada and the United Slates Both Bermuda and New fou^and 
wxrc Dntish possessions 
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Arocncans of all shade$ of ortnion v.'anied addiltonal bases for 
the United States in this Hemisphere— both those \sho were for 
all-oiit aid to Bntain in the interests of American secunty and 
those who were committed to a continental defence alone Some 
groups, howxr, hoping to stop transfer of the dcstro>-cr5, urged 
that Britain be called upon to gis'C us the bases in exchange for 
cancellation of the old World War debts Nazi agents, like George 
SiU-estcr Vicrcck, actively took, up this line 
In the meantime, the United Stales Government bad taken up 
the matter of the Atlantic bases with Britain, and Mr Churchill s 
Government agreed to make them available to us The President 
had also made up his mind that m the interests of our owm defence 
the overage destrojrn should be transferred to Bntatn It was 
hu inspiration, supported vigorously by Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox and others, to tie into one transaction the destroycf* 
and the bases \\e would lease the base sites for ninct) nine 
jtars 

Attorney General Jackson ruled that the President had autboniy 
to nuke this exchange In a written opinion he declared that 
the President, as Commander in-Quef of the United Stales armed 
forces, had the right, in order to obtain the bases, to dispose of 
the dcstrojen, provided that they were olTiciatly certified as " not 
essentul” to the defence of the United States by the Chief of 
Naval Opcratloftf. Admiral SurL runhermorc, the desifO'cn 
should be so certified, if in the Admiral s judgment ** the exchange 
of the dfStfo)-crs for the naval and air bases will strengthen rather 
than impair the total defence* of the country That this was 
the ease was plain enough, in the Admiral t mind, to outwtifh 
the natural reluctance of any nav-al offwrr to part with any of ou’ 
warships 

Preudent Roosevelt slated the position of our Cowntmeot on 
the in'emational law involved clearly and deasivtly “ Thu Is pot 
Irscorsiiient m any sense with our status of peace Sull leas is it a 
threat apirut any nation. Preparation for defcoce is an Inalien 
able prerogative of a soveretn state Under present ofcumstatscci 
this ctcrcssc ofsovrrrign fight is essentul to the ruir'enancc of 
our pea« and ufety *’ 

A tenporery delay in «r>dudjng nctoliatirms *i*h the Pntnh 
occurred in the rikldJe of August The Prune Minister pre^crrrd 
to gne tire njb’j to the bases as ft free will offr’iPg he sia'evl 
in a speech on Augm* Iffh. nthcf thin u a trade for the lie* 
s’toyerv lU wvvhed to keep Vbt Iti’Vas'ny-sveparslt CoeT'v*E 
fd'y oTT-ag-* destioyere w ib she bases rude i! socmd at if the 
U-,.ed S j'rt hj4 pre**y lt,rreit.g!l}f o3S4nideU Orest Preair 
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A compromise was worked out m Washington and accepted, in 
London whereby Great Bntam would ” freely give ” the rights to 
bases in Newfoundland and Bermuda, which would be of special 
value to the defence of Canada as well as of the United States, 
and would trade for the destroyers the West Indian and South 
Amencan base sites on the Bahamas, Jamaica, St Lucia, Tnmdad, 
Antigua and British Guiana 

The texts of the notes to be exchanged were drafted and ready 
for signature on Labour Day that afternoon Lord Lothian and 
Sccrctaiy Hull signed them At the same tune Prune Minister 
Churchill, at Mr, Hull's request, rcaflirmed the pledge gii^n m 
his Dunkirk speech that the Bntish Reel would never be scuUl^ 
or surrendered, but would fight on from overeeas bases if the 
waters sunounding the British Isles became "untenable*' 
Churchill could not, howewr, resist coupling the assurance with a 
jab at the pessimists who were then giving Britain small chance 
to survive 

"TTiese hypothetical contingencies," he observed, "seem more 
likely to concern the German fleet or what is left of it than the 
Bntish fleet " 


atAFTCR V 

OUR CO OPERATION GROWS 

Duwso the second half of 1940, we really goi down to the busi- 
ness of building an American mumtions industry To develop 
further the policy announced in hisreanramcnc speech of May I6th, 
the President on July lOih, 1940, asked Congress to appropriate 
funds to equip a mechanized army of 2.000 000 men and to buy 
15,000 more planes for the Army and 4,000 for the Navy, in addi- 
tion to the 7,000 authorized for both services in June On July 
19th, he told (he nation a Scicaivc Service Act was necessary 
and ten days later asked Congress lo speed up legislation authom- 


For the first time in our history we took steps to create a pov.Tr- 
ful army to defend ourselves before on amied attack liad been 
actually launched upon us The decision came none tex) soon 
On September 27th, 1940, Germany, Italy and Japan signed an 
alliance in which each ngreed lo protect the "Dew order" in 
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Europe and Asia— a “ new order ” made possible only by (olali 
tanan aggression— and to come to each other’s aid in case of 
“ attack ” by another Power This treaty of the three Axis aggres- 
sors disguised so thinly as a defensive alliance, was a threat of 
war against the United States if we continued to take steps to 
defend ourselves ‘ 

The events of May and June 1940 taught other democracies 
that neutrality alone was not enough to protect them At the 
same time that we started to place large munitions orders, they 
began a frantic search for anns from American factories The 
action of the Netherlands Government was typical In January 
1940 a Dutch purchasing mission had come to this country, but 
bought only a few planes and a small amount of other military 
equipment After they lost their homeland in May 1940 the 
Dutch still had a great overseas empire— -the Netherlands Indies^ 
for whose defence they needed all the munitions they could obtain 
Five days after the Netherlands Govcmmcni escaped to London, 
a purchasmg mission came here from the East Indies seeking 
munitions and ordered more than $50 000 000 worth before the 
end of the year Many other small countries followed suit In 
the summer and autumn of 1940, purchasmg commissiors from 


arms themselves 

At the same tune orders from CSuna and Great Britain, the 
two great nations left fighting the Axis on opposite sides of the 
Slobc poured into the United States in fast increasing volume 
Those for China were made possible by two new loans from the 
Export Import Bank for a total of $75 000 000 which were an 
nounced in October and December 1940 These loans were nego- 
tiated for the Chinese by T V Soong, who had just come to this 
country on a special mission for his brother m law, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai shek Unlike the two previous loans to China, these 
could be used for the purchase of arms as well as other supplies 

The British, of course, were now faced with an entirely new 
^rategical situation With the fall of Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Ikigium and France, important sources of essential supplies on 
the continent of Europe wtre cut off At the same time their reed 
for arms had multiplied Gone was any remnant of the Idea that 
Bntain could sit behind fixed defences while Germany was starved 
into defeat Weapons were needed now to defend the British 
Isles against direct attack by Germany, and the Suez CmaJ ogainst 
direct attack by Italy In the light of Japanese Infiltration into 
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French Indo Oiuia, Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand 
were also thinking of arms for the defence of Singapore and the 
South west Pacific 

The size of the arms orders placed with American industry 
during the last half of 1940 was staggenng when matched against 
our arms capacity at that time From January 1st, 1939, to June 
1st, 1940, foreign governments had placed orders for %var material 
totalling only $600,000 000 , their orders in June alone amounted 
to $800,000,000, and in the last six months of 1940, they were 
increased by another $1,200,000,000 In the last seven months of 
1940, contracts let by our Army and Navy totalled S8,600000000, 
and Congress appropriated $21,000,000000 for the defence pro 
gramme, five times the appropnaiions for the entire fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1940 Army and Navy plane orders in the two 
and a half years from January 1, 1938, to June 30th, 1940 totalled 
only $,400 plane^ In the next sut months alone, they amounted 
to 21 ,401 The load that American industry had to carry increased 

many fold m a/ew months 

In the face of orders of this magnitude, the necessity for further 
coordination of the two procurement programmes— that of our 
own forces and that of our friends— became obvious Many 
problems arose that could be settled only by close co-operation 
The most ftindamcntal tssuc had been settled by^the Prostdent on 
June 10th, 1940, in his address at the University of Virginia ‘ We 
Will pursue two obvious and simultaneous courses we will extend 
to the opponents of force the material resources of this nation, 
and, at the same time wc will harness and speed up the use of 
those resources in order that we ourselves in the Americas may 
have equipment and training equal to the task of any emergency 
and every dcRncc ” This meant that our Government would not 
lake over for our own armed forces the output of plants built or 
Under construction to fill foreign orders Instead we would super 
impose on top of the munitions industry created with forcicn 
cnpitil a new miimtions industry to fill our own orders and addi 
tional foreign orders 

But many problems remained How large a munitions industry 
should wc build? The answur (o that question would detenmre 
how fast wc could arm ourselves and fill the orders placed by the 
other democracies 

What types of munitions should we produce? A large part of 
the munitions industty that was already built or under construc- 
tion had been created by foreign xrrders Some of it was being 
tooled up to produce arms which wrre not standard equipment 
for our forces Unless steps vxte Mien speedily, would have 
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By the end of 1941, Knudsen said, it would be impossible Bui 
in another year, he thought it could be done He was not fai 
wong By the end of 1942, planes were coming off the line ai 
5 400 a month By August 1943, the figure had risen to 7,500 s 
month American industry had accepted the challenge and hac 
come through magnificently 

That night Lord BeaverbrooL went on the air from Londoc 
to tell the good news to the British The promise of greater aid 
implicit m the new programme helped to give them courage to face 
the Battle of Britain which began two weeks later — on August 
8th, 1940 — when the Nazis sent a great bomber fleet over Bntain 
on the first of many daylight raids to come 
The British got many airplanes, but they never got anything 
hke 4,000 a month L^ng before we were producing 6,000 a 
month, Russia, and then we durselves, had been attacked But 
the forces of all the Umted Nations, ours and those of our allies, 
did get them 

With the au^ft production proptunmc doubled overnight, new 
plans had to be laid to expand production of component parts 
Engines continued to be one of the worst bottle necks In the 
summer of 1940, the Umted States Army Air Corps was using 
air-cooled radial engines, but had become interested inJiquid- 
coolcd engines for use in fighter planes Unfonuaately the Uruted 
Slates had no proved engine of that kind While the new Allison 
engine, just then getting into production, held great promise, 
“ bugs ” were still appearing, and no one could tell how long it 
would be before they could be clumnatcd In this predicament 
the Air Corps had become mteresled in the battle proved Rolls- 
Royce Merlin engine This engme had been developed by the 
British and used with great success in Spitfire and Humcane 
fighters and in Wellington andTlalifax bombers 
Secretary Morgenthau called Lord Beaverbrook, who had just 
become Minister of Aircraft Production, by transatlantic telephone 
and asked bun for a licence to produce Merlm engines in the 
Umted Stales Beaverbrook’s r^ly was immediate Yes, we 
could have a licence to produce the Merlm engine, and. for that 
mafter, licences to produce Spitfires, Hurricanes and anything else 
that we wanted for our air programme 
It was a bold offer Private rights in patents and licence agree- 
ments cannot be given away so easily But Beaverbrook knew 
V that m some way the details would be settled, and he was detcr- 
ouacd that there should be no cfcisy It was hot one example of 
his blunt, bold action that meant so much to Bntain in her hours 
of trial 
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A few weeks taler, I haw been toW, a high British olTicial went 
to Halifax, Nova Scotia, with a large bnefcase to pick up the 
Mcrha engine blueprints, which had been sent over oa a battle- 
ship When be got there, he went aboard, had lunch with the 
XSiptain, and then announced he was ready to take the blue-prints 
*' How arc you going to cany them? " the Captain asked 
His visitor pointed to his bnef-case 

** Perhaps you had belter come down and look them over first,” 
the Captain said 

They went down to the room where the blue-pnnls were stored 
” \Vherc arc they? ** asked the olTtcial, looking around at a lot 
of packing-cas« 

* “ In those big boxes,” said the Captain ‘ There arc about two 
tons of them ” 

On September Jrd, 1940. a contract was signed with the Packard 
Motor ^mpany to produce 9,000 of these engines — ^3,000 for 
our Air Cotps and 6,000 for the Bniish, »bo needed them as 
they stepped up bomber production at home But before anybody 
could get any engines, a factory had to be bmli and tooled up 
The cost of that was split between the United States and the Bntish, 
one third and two-thirds Before the plant was finished* fh* 
Bntish Government had paid over 524,900,000 for constnietioa 
and had thrown in the design of the engine itself for good measure 
The engine, which the Bntish permitted Packard to produce for 
our Air Corps without royalty charge, bas since been used m our 
P'5l’s and in some of our P-40's 
While these contracts ivcre bemg let, a new problem — that of 
allocating the output of our airplane mdustry— was arising When- 
ever American and foreign orders had been placed with the same 
manufacturer, our Goveniment under its newly- granted pnonty 
powcT could pre-empt all debvmes for its own use even though 
the British orders had been placed fust Such action would, of 
course, have been completely inconsistent with our policy of 
strengthening our defences by aiding the countries fighting those 
who threatened us Some system of allocations was called for 
A beginning was made on August 2Ut, 1940, when a committee 
was created consisting of two representatives each from the Army, 
the Navy, and the Bntuh Air Commission, who were Jater jom^ 
by representatives of the President’s Liaison Committee and of 
the Defence Advisory Commission The members of this Com- 
mittee, which became known as the Joint Aircraft Committee^ 
were empowered, as Secretary of 'fltst Stimson said, *' to sxX for 
and obligate ” their governments It was a long step 
effective day-to-day collaboration in arms production, and a 
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significant forerunner of the Combined Boards created after Pearl 

Harbour 

The pnnciple upon which this Committee began operating was 
to allocate planes and their component parts in such a way as to^ 
put them to effective use as soon as possible — cither against the 
Axis in the case of planes for Bntain, or for the strengthening of 
our own defences in the case of planes for ourselves Efforts were 
made to prevent any nation from accumulating spare motors, pro- 
pellers, guns or other parts so long as another country had planes 
idle for want oCparts 

The Joint Aircraft Committee was also given another job of 
equal importance — to standardize the planes and plane arma- 
ment being produced m Amencan plants for both governments 
The first plane towards which the Committee directed its attention 
was the P-40 Although the P-40’s then in production for the 
United States and Great Bntain were basically the same, there 
were innumerable differences in detail, and each government was 
constantly changing specifications lodependently of the other 
The result was a manifacturer’s headache and a low latd of pro* 
ductioD In September 1940 the Committee met at the Buffalo 
plant of the Curtiss Wright Corporation The meeiing lasted two 
days and resulted in an agreement to standardize the model and 
freeze the design for a period of six months 
The result was an almost immediate jump in production Later 
Similar standardization meetings were held at other airplane plants 
In each case, the result was to increase production for both the 
British and ourselves 

Steps towards standardization of other arms besides aircraft were 
taken la September, when Sir Waller Layton came here as a 
special envoy for the British Ministry of Supply In discussions 
with Secretary Morgenthau and»ScCTCtary Stimson, he outlined 
the British need to buy here large amounts of equipment of all 
types for ground troops He made it clear, however, that the 
British realized this could not be done without far greater stan- 
dardization than had been accomplished to date The British 
would place orders in Canada for as much of the non-Amcncan 
equipment as possible But much of it would have to be secured 
m the United States, and they realusd that here they wpuld have 
to order equipment that could be used either by British or American 
forces 

' Layton said that as a starter the British wished to equip ten 
divisions for action m the Middle East with standard Amcncan 
equipment produced in the Umted States On condition that all 
the orders be cleared through the War Department and be placed 
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promptly so that plant expansion would start at once, the plan 
was agreed to on November 29ih, 1940 

The Bntish decision to pur^ase Amencan type equipment, 
embodied in the Stunsoa-liyton Agreement, was much more 
than a simple acceptance of our standard items It was also an 
offer by the British to work with its in developing new ireapons 
or re designing old ones for both nations The offer wns intme- 
diately accepted, and our two armies began at once to exchange 
equipment for testing We sent them two of our anti aircraft guns 
and our 105 nun howitzer, and th^ sent us their 25 pounder 
gun, their 40 mm Bofors and another anti aircraft gun Each 
nation gave the other nation’s equipment a thorough testing 
The British 40-mm Bofors turned out to be such a good anti 
aircraft gun that v,e adopted it for our own Army and for our 
naval vessels, and began production m the Umtcd Stales The 
British adopted our 105 mm howitzer and some oF our other 
guns Some weapons were re-dcsigncd to incorporate the best of 
what each nation had to offer This was a form of co operation- 
mutual aid in ideas— which ts now an accepted and indispensable 
pan of the joint war effort 

OiBcial pride on both sides was often a barrier at first but as 
each army found some of its ideas accepted by the other, both 
became less reluctant to adopt new vreapons and new ideas As 
this sharing of technical knowledge has continued, the attitude 
of each nation has progressed from pnde in ns own weapons to 
pride in its contribution to a jointly designed weapon Today, 
for instance, both the British and ourselves claim credit for the 
great development in radiolocation during this war I have never 
been able to Icam exactly which nation contributed most and I 
do not think it matters What is important is that radiolocation 
probably never would ha>e reached us present stage of perfection 
had not the Bntish and ourselves started sharing ideas back’m 
3940 

One of the earliest tangible results of our close collaboration 
was an American medium tank which was designed in the summer 
of 1940 as a joint Bnlish-Amencan undertaking The events of 


had been and refused to guarantee a favourable result m the 
Middle East But he immediately set about strengthening the 
Bntish forces there During the wor^ days of threatened invasion 
in the summer of 1940, be sent Bntain's only remaining armoured 
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division to Egypt It enabled General Sir Archibald Wavell to 
hold Graziam but many more tanks Nvere needed for the operations 
to come 

The British wanted to buy large numbers of American tanks 
to supplement their own production Our army, too, needed 
thousands of tanks of equip the armoured divisions of the new 
army soon to come into being Tlicrc was, however, only one 
company — the American Car and Foundry Company — then pro- 
ducing tanks, and it was making only light tanks 

On August 6th, 1940, William Knudsen Jfnd John D Diggers, 
his deputy on the Defence Advisory Commission, called a meeting 
in Washington American Army officers were there along with 
British Army officers and representatives of the British Purchasing 
Ojmmission and the President’s Liaison Committee But by far 
the largest number at the meeting were American business men 
and industnal engmeers — men from the automobile industry, the 
locomotive and railway car industry, and other American manu 
facturers of heavy equipment 

The manufacturers were told that American and British ordnance 
officers were rapidly reaching agreement on a medium tank design 
for the armies of both nations Basically, it was the old Amencan 
25 ton General Lee, which our army had designed m 1937 But 
it was to be drasticcilly modified m the light of Bntish experience 
in the Battle of France, where their medium tanks had proved no 
match for the Nazi modeb 

Michael Dewar, who had come to the United States shortly ' 
before at the head of a British Tank Mission, told the meeting 
that from the beginning of the war he had always thought that 
Britain should have a very large number of tanks ** I worried 
Mr Churchill s life out,” he said, and when Mr Churchill 
became Prime Minister, I suddenly received a telegram asking 
tllat I come to see the Minister of Supply He handed me all the 
memoranda with which I had been bombarding Mr Chufchtll, 
and said * Well, here is your opportunity to get these tanks at the 
rale of 1,000 a month Perhaps you had better go to the United 
States and get some of them * That, gentlemen, is why I am here ’ 
Britain he went on to say, needed 600 tanks a month from the 
United Stales to complete her programme 

Then the Amcncan ordnance officers described the type of 
tank on which they and the Bnfish were reaching a g ree m ent For 
oi-er three hours, ihe business men and the rnihtary talked over 
wa>s and means of getting them into production 

By the end of August the blue prints had been prepared for a 
standard design — the General Grant, predecessor of the General 
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Sherman The next step was to let the contracts The War De- 
partment decided to rely upon one plant for most of its tanks In 
September 1940 U put up $20,000,000 for construction of the 
huge Chrysler Tank Arsenal at Detroit The Bntish placed orders 
for over 2,000 tanks with the Pullman Standard Car Manufactur- 
mg Company, the Pressed Steel Car Company, the Lima Locomo- 
tive Works and the Baldwm Locomotive Works Motors to satisfy 
the ordsis of both Governments were to come principally from 
the Contmental Motors Corporation of Detroit 
Many of the new plants needed to produce tanks for Bntish 
orders were paid for by the Bntish following the old practice 
They spent over 58,000,000 for new faciZittes for the four com- 
parlies that were to build the tanks and for concerns such as Republic 
Steel Corporation which were to build component parts When it 
came to the facilities for tank engines, however, Arthur Purvis 
asked iC some assistance would not be possible The Bntish by 
this time had little gold or dollars left Purvis talked with the 
President’s Liaison Committee, the War Department and the 
Reconstruction Finance CorporaiioQ 
On September 9th, 1940, the Army had signed a contract with 
Contmental Motors for 1,000 tank engines to be produced at the 
rate of 200 a month by October 1941 This was sufRcient for our 
needs at that time The Bntish estimated tbcir needs at 400 a 
month Four days later Under-Secretary of War Robert? Patter- 
son wrote to Emil Schram, the Chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, that, “The ueation of rnanufactunng 
capacity capable of producing twenty medium tank engines per 
day [600 per month] by the Contmental Motors Corporation of 
Detroit, Michigan, is essential to the national defence of the 
UmtedStates” Mr Knudscnsemasunilarletterrorthc Advisory 
Commission A week later, the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion put up 58,000.000 for machmciy and tools needed to build 
these 600 engines a month The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
• • ' ' ■ , — ord^ 

■ . • ■ • , ■ United 

States” in Patterson’s letter were more than recognition of the 

. ,K» A-t 


leKes The Reconstruction Finance Corporation loan lor produc- 
tion facilities to make engines we did not need at the moment 
was a form ofaid to the Bntish But it %vas rtwre than that It 
was a way of building up our own war potential at the same time 



DECLINE OF BRITISH DOLLAR RESOURCES 

y/liy Briiain was forced to slop buying war goods in Ibe l/.S. 
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||^s tong as Bnlains dollot 
and gold supply held out, 
ihe British could buy wor 
goods from U S Rrms 



The only woy for Bnta n to 
replenish her supplyoFcfol 
lorj was to export Britsh 
goods to the United States. 



Dutbecouse so much 6nt 
ish productionwosforwor 
use, the British could net ex 
port enough to get ol) of 
the dollars they needed 



By Jan 1941 they had used 
up the r reserve dollars and 
gold supply and were 
forced to stop buying war 
goods m the U S 
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of stocks in. Amencan companies owned by private individuals m 
Bntain The plain fact was that they had little more than enough 
dollar assets left to pay for the matenals they had already ordered 
here 

By the middle of December, newBntish contracting in the United 
States had practically stopped Secretary Morgenthau and the late 
Sir Frederick Phillips, a hi^ ofhcia! of the BntisR Treasury who had 
come to this country shortly after the take-over of the French 
contracts, had been meeting every week for some time to discuss 
the British dollar position and the volume of Bntish orders Now 
they were fixing a strict weekly budget of dollars for the British 
missions in this country No matter how essential the weapon or 
the sitpply, it could not be ordered if the weekly budget had already 
been spent 

To meet the dollar problem, we could have made loans to Britain, 
as we had made loans to our Allies in the last war At first glance 
It was a sunple and convenient solution, but in reality it wds loaded 
with trouble Loans between allies m h major war of survival 
seldom work out satisfactorily The Bntish had found this 
more than a hundred years before, when they had eombmed with 
other nations in Europe to stop Napoleon They made seme loans 
to finance their allies, and then found that only a fraction of the 
loans could be repaid In the long nin, they simply gave Up making 
loans altogeihcr Because it was vital to Bntain’s secunty that 
Napoleon be defeated, they gave enormous amounts of aid to their 
allies in the form of outnght subsidies 

We m the United States had discovered after the last war how 
unworkableloans were when the war-debt problem brought economic 
dislocation and disastrous misuDderstandmgs between allies who 
should have been standing together to keep the worfd at peace A 
fixed money debt would create the same difTicullies all over again 

There was another important reason for not making loans The 
crux of the matter was not dollars , it was plane?, guns and ships 
To put aid to countnes holding the Axis in check on a commeraal 
basis would inevitably hamper us in achieving our real objective — 
to get enough weapons to the battle fronts to stop aggression before 
It reached the Western Hemisphere • 

Munitions capacity was growing tighter every day, machine 
tools were becoming scarce , raw matenals shortages began to loom 
ahead By December 1st, 1940, only 2,100 of the 23 000 planes 
‘ that the Bntish had ordered or were programming had been de- 
livered To deliver all these planes and to build at the same time 
the air strength our own safety required would strain our plant 
facilities to the limit Only a single, unified Government proctirc- 
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rocai policy for all defence purposes could do the tremendous j 
tnal Was now ahead This meant that the United States Gon"?! 
nient shotild place all the orders for weapons in this country 
There was finally the problem of defence strategy. No one coi 
foresee the changes that the course of the >var might require in t 
allocation of American arms It might be necessary for us to sei 
abroad weapons originally scliedulcdfor our own Army in ord 
to prevent a decisive Axis victory overseas before \se were prepan 
oursehes On the other hand, we ourselves might be under atlac 
when the planes ordered m December 1940 began to come off ll 
production lines in December 1941. 

The search had gone on m the Government all during the summi 
and autumn of 1940 for the best solution to all these problem 
The first time I got an idea of what the answer might be was at 
meeting of the Defence Advisory Cbmmission wills the Prcsider 
m the late summer We were talking of the shipping shortage an 
the locreasmg difficulty the Bntish would inevitably Iiave m movln 
thcirwarsupplies from the United States They had already begu 
to buy ships here, but we knew (hey had not enough dollars (o g> 
on with this programme very long f jnally, the President suggestei 
that it should not be necessary for (he British to take their owi 
funds and have ships built here, or for us to loan (hem money fo 
thts purpose Iq fais opinion (here was no reason why w« couli 
notiakba finished vessel and lease it to them for the duration of tin 
emergency. 

It was a new idea to all of us there, and ii seemed to make sense 
But the problems of the Defence Advisory Comraission were ihcr 
chiefly jQ the domestic field, and I thought lifile.iboul the Presi 
dent’s remark until later on when the words *' Lend-Lease " vwn 
the centre of eveiyone’s aitention in Washington Then I tboughi 
back and realized tliat the President’s remark was not just an 
isolated comment on a single problem It was part of a complete 
plan for aiding the democracies that he vvas turning over in his mind 
The idea, I found later, had been lint proposed m the Treasury 
Department, where the problem of continmng the flow of arms to 
Britain in the face of her dimmislung dollar supply was constantly 
under consideration The Treasury lawyers found that under an 
old statute of 1892, the Secretary of War, “ when m his discretion 
It will be for the public good,” could lease Army property ” not 
required for public use,” for a period of not longer than five years 
Under this statute, tractors, lathes, aanes, barges, and other such 
Army items had been leased from time to tune. 

TTiestatute suggested (he idea of applying the lease pmciple to a 
system of aid for Britain It ws a fruitful starting point. But (he 
c (s ISO) 
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idea of an ordinary lease was not wholly applicable either When 
a man rents a house for instance, he ordinanly fixes a definite price 
and a length of tune for the lease to run This was plainly impos* 
sible when we sent weapons to Britain or to China How long the 
crisis would last what we would wantlhem-to gi\eus m return — no 
one knew the ansivers to these questions The lease would have to 
be open-ended with a gentlemen’s agreement for a fairand workable 
settlement in the best interests of all of us after the Axis had teen 
defeated 

Early in December 1940 the President left Washington for a 
short cruise on the U S S Tuscaloosa One purpose of the trip \vas 
to visit some of the naval bases in the Caribbean that had just been 
leased to us by the British But the President also wanted an 
opportunity to think over all these problems which were becoming 
more critical every day under the pressure of events abroad 

The full danger to the United States of events abroad was brought 
home to me more powerfully than ever at just about this time In 
the middle of a meeting at the Defence Advisory Commission’s 
ofRces'one morning, Secretary Stunson telephoned and asked me 
to pick up William Knudsen and Donald Nelson, and come to 
“Woodley,” his house, at one o’clock for lunch. I remember it 
was one of Washington’s freak hot early December days When 
wc arrived we were shown into Mr Slimson’s study, and we had 
been there only a few minutes when Sccrtiaiy Hull and Secretary 
Knox came in 

Mr Stimson got right down to business Wc officials of the 
Advisory Commission had the duty of assisting in the mobiliralion 
of Amcncan resources for national defence But wc also had 
another duty, Mr Stimson said That was to help mobilize the 
thinking of the American people for a great effort The three 
Secretanes thought we should be told some of the details of the 
reports from abroad on which roemben oflhc Administration based 
their warnings to the Amcncan people of the growing danger to 
our country 

Secretary Hull began by gmng us a clear and forrcful picture of 
the temble possibilities which had caused him to say to the Amcncan 
people a month before “There can be nothing more dangerbus 
for our nation than for us to assume that the avalanche of conquest 
could under no circumstances reach any vital portion of this 
Hemisphere ” 

The Nazis were ddimicly out lo dominate the world, Mr Hull 
said Hitler counted on Britain surrendering in the spnng of 1941 ; 
then Germany and Japan would tale on the Unit ed States together— 
that was apparently the strategy With Britain out ofthc war, their 
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navies might suddenly appear m this Henusphere, one on cither 


Mr Hull did not think this would happen On the contrary, there 
was real hope of Russia standing with us m firm opposition to 
Germany In south'eastem Europe the situation was very grave 
Mussohm's attack on Greece would probably bog down completely, 
but Hitler would CNCntualty move down through the Balkans into 
Greece and bale him out No one could foretell where Hitler 
could be stopped when he started to move in that direction 

Mr Stiimon and Colonel Knox backed up Mr Hull with the 
military and naval details that filled in the picture with the men, 
planes, tanks, guns and ships involved Our most immediate 
danger was the possible destruction of Britain’s sea power in the 
Atlantic The crucial hour for Bntain, Mr Stimson thought, was 
only about ninety da>-s away After that, it was very doubtful 
whether she could hold out without the firm assurance of great 
amounts of material aid from this country 

The life line from thi United Stales that was Bntain s last 
hope 

Then the Secretaries laid out an assignment for the staff of the 
Defence Advisoiy Commission The Government was doing its 
best to tell the Amencan people of the grave threat to our national 
safety, and it was up to us to explain it to The business world With 
\V Averell Hamman, William L Balt, John Biggers and other 
business men in the Government, we got to work later that same 
afternoon We arranged meetings with the officers of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and other business organizations, 
Donald Nelson went out to Chicago to talk to his business friends 
there Knudsen and I met with induslnal leaders from all over the 
country and urged on them the crucial nature of our position 

As the march of aggression continued abroad the country was 
coming to appreciate more fully the Imminence of the threat to Us 
if Britain should collapse But a plan for furnishing her the arms 
she needed had still to be agreed upon When the President 
returned from the Caribbean on December 16th, 1940, he was 
ready to make a proposal to the Amencan people He outimed it 
first at his Press conference the next day t 

To the reporters, Mr Roosevelt laid down what be took to be 
the clear policy of the United States “ There is absolutely no doubt 
in the nund of a very overwhelming number of Airencans that the 
best immediate defence of the Umted Stales is the success of Great 
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Bntain defending itself, and that, therefore, quite aside from our 
histone and current interest in the survival of democracy in the 
N^orld as a whole, it is equally important from a selfish point of view 
and of Amencan defence, that we should do everything possible to 
help the British Empire to defend itself’* 

He reminded the conference that no maior war m all history 
had ever been won or lost because of money In 1914 the bankers 
had all assured us that the war would probably not go on for more 
than three months because of lacLof money, and if it did, the bankers 
would stop It withm six months “There was the best eronomic 
opmion in the world that the continuance of war was absolutely 
dependent on money in the bank. Well, you know what happened " 
he said 

“ Now, what I m trying to do is to eliminate the dollar sign ” 
That was the heart of the proposal 
Then the President explained his solution in simple tenm Our 
factoncs \Tere turning out munitions • The British were buying 
somcofthem, wewerebuyingthexest From now on, the United 
States Government should place all the contracts for munitions to 
be manufactured in the Uruted States If we needed them when 
they eame off the line, w e would use them ourselves Jf we decided 
that they “ would be more useful to the defence of the United States 
if they were used tn Great Britain than if they were kept m storage 
here,” we could “either lease or sell the materials, subject to 
mortgage, to the people on the other side ’* 

“ The defence of the United Slates,” and not dollars, was bfiucc 
forth to determme where our weapons were to go 
Then the President told the story of the fire in a neighbour’s 
house and the loan of a garden hose Lend Lease as a weapon for 
the defence of our vital interests had been proposed to the Amencan 
people in cvcry-day Amencan terms 
A few days after the Press conference, a fireside chat on rutional 
defence was announced Letters and messages began to pour into 
the White House from citizens all cwr the country Most of them 
told the President that we were m grave danger, that he should 
tell the country about it without pulbng any punches , that he should 
outline clearly what steps were ricccssary to insure our national 
safety A fesv honestly expressed the belief— increasingly dtfTicult 
to hold in the face of the facts— that all this talk of danger was 
nonsense, and that wc need not concern ourselves with anything 
that Hitler or the Japanese war lords did because >ve tn this hcmi* 
sphere could defend ourselves alone no matter what happened 
abroad 

One telegram w hich amved at the White House. howevTf, made 
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the President angrj U did not deny that there was danger It 
merely asked him to stop dwellins on the danger As he said m 
his fireside chat, “ The e«sl of that telegram was ‘ Please, Mr 
President, don’i frighten us by tcihng us the facts He Could 
not resist a slapcit such thinking **rran'kly and definitely,” he 
said, *‘ there is danger ahead-danger against which we must pre- 
pare * But SVC well know that we cannot escape danger by crawling 
into bed and pulhng the covers over our heads ” 

As most of the messages bad asked him to do the President 
spoke bluntly If Bntain should go down, he said ‘ all of us, m 
all the Americas, would be living at the point of a gun — a gun 
loaded with cxplosne bullets, economic as well as military We 
must produce arms and ships wiih ctery energy and resource we can 
command ” 

Then the President summed oip our national policy tn a world of 
aggression ** We must be the great arsenal of democracy ” 

On January 6th, 1941, a week after the fireside chat, the President 
delivered hiS annua^ message to Congress on "The State of the 
Union ” 

"I find it unhappily necessary to report ” he said “that the 
future and the safety of our country are overwhelmingly involved 
in events far beyond our borders ” Then he asked the Congress for 
the authority and the funds necessary to manufacture additional 
weapons and war supplies to be turned over to those countries 
actually at grips with the Axis 

Almost as soon as the President got back to the White House 
from the Capitol, Secretary Morgenthau and E H Foley the 
General Counsel of the Treasury called on him to discuss a pro- 
posed bill to carry out the policy of full aid to the democracies 
The bill had been first draft^ four days before by 0»car S Cox a 
Maine lawyer who had come down to the Treasury m 1938 from 
the New York Qty Corporation Counsel's Office He had worked 
on the problems of foreign purchases here since the earliest dai-s, 
and he was amon^ the first to propose the trade in as a method of 
transfemng the nflcs to Bntain l^ter that summer he had dug up 
the old 1892 statute that Irad begun the thinkuig on aid to the 
democracies fn terms of a tease His draft of the Lend tease Bill 
was modelled in part on the Ptitman Act passed in the summer of 
1940 m order to assist the otter American Republics to obtain arms 
in this country 

After Oox prepared the fi«t draft the Lend Lease Bill was dis- 
ssd rewsed — h}> JdruigBnthau and the Trcasuiy 

staff, by Secretary Stimson, Assistant Secretary McCloy, and other 
War Department officials, by Secretary Knox , by Sccretaiy Hull 
I 
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and his legal adviser, Green Haclworth, by Attorney General 
Jackson , by Ben Cohen and by many others — in a senes of day 
and night discussions and drafting sessions Congressional leaders 
— Senators Barkley, George, Connally and Harrison, Speaker Ray- 
bum, Representatives McCormack, Bloom and Luther Johnson— 
were consulted By the tune the bill i^-as brought to the President, 
It was a joint product of many different persons A new idea, a 
new word, a change of phrase came out of every discussion TTie 
staff of the Congressional Legislative Council worked long hours 
getting the language in the best possible form The Treasury 
lawyers worked long hours co ordinating and reconciling all the 
suggestions that had been made 

When Morgenthau handed hun the bill, the President read it 
slowly and carefully After he had finished , he said that it provided 
for the aid which we had determined to give in the most direct and 
clean-cut fashion possible He wanted it brought back to him as 
soon as possible initialled by Secretaries Hull, Stimson and Khox, 
by Mr Hudson and by Seaetary Morgenthau himself 

The next day. Foley and Cox started round Washington for) 
final clearan« on the btll There was another rapid series of con- 
ferences, a few more changes were made by the State Department 
and the War Department But by five o’clock m the afternoon 
Secretary Morgenthau and Foley were back at the White House 
with a bill that everyone agreed on It bore all the initials the 
President had asked for 

“ This 15 really a fast piece of work for Washington,” the Presi- 
dent said With a grm as the draft was handed to him, “and I’m 
not one to be outdone ” He read the bill through carefully, asked 
a few more questions, and then imtialledlt hunself 

Late m the afternoon two days later, there was a final conference 
at the White House with members of the Cabinet and Congressional 
leaders After he had read the bill aloud, the President made 
several things clear First, there should be no limit in the Act itself 
on the amount of aid that could be given to foreign countries The 
appropriations which would be asked for from time to time as 
money was needed would limit expenditures The Act itself should 
contain no maximum This was an emergency, we could not 
predict how much aid we would have to give any more accurately 
than we could predict the course of the war 

Then one of the Senators said he was worried about the provision 
m the bill for lend leasmg Army or Navy material already on hand 

‘Does this mean that we could give JBntain the Battleship ” 

he asked, and he named the ship call^ after his own State Every- 
one laughed But the pomt was important The question was to 
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be asked over and o ^ *’■ ■ 

answer was always t: • , • 
away a battleship. ' . . ■ 

be m our best interests in the months to come 
"Take an example," said the President “it might be of 
tremendous importance to the defence of China or Greece if we 
could take airplanes off our earners and 0y them to those nations 
'Ve could replace them for our own use in a short space of lime. 
By making them available now to countries fighting with their backs 
to the \vall, we Nvould help them and help ourselves too Once you 
start excludmg things from this bill you are bound to end up for- 
bidding something which we will find a few months frorfi now 
absolutely must be done for our own defence *’ 

Finally, the President emphasired speed The British had been 
forced to stop practically all contracting, and orders for delivery 
iQ late 1941 and m 1942 would have to be placed very soon The 
var would not wait while we debated 
At Boon the next day, January 10th, Senator Barkley introduced 
the bill In the Senate, and Representative McCormack introduced 
It m the House The Clerk of the House of Representafives 
stamped it with the number H R 1776 


CHAPTER VM 

THE LEND-LEASE DEBATE 

The debate on H R. 1776 — the Lend-Lease Bill— was the final stage 
m a running national Rebate that had been going on in the United 
States with increasing vigour since the fall of France 
In, countless speeches, in editorials, in magazme articles, in resolu- 
tions adopted by organizations and meetings of all sorts, our 
Government was urged ever more insistently to increase aid to 
Britain and the other nations battling the Axis The " Committee 
to Defend America by Aiding the Allies ’ urged a full programme 
of aid as a necessary step to protect our own security 
On the other side, the " America First Committee ” insisted that 
QUf national safety was not vitalJyendangered by the war in Europe 
and that we should take no steps to help either side By rcanmng 
ourselves, they said, we would secure the defences of the Western 
Hemisphere even if all the' rest of the world fell to the Axis 
Innumerable other groups — a smaff number of them bed up wifft 
Axis propagandists, but the great majonty composed of loyal. 
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sincere Amencan citizens— v ere formed to fight the policy of aid 
to (he nations battling the Axis 

Dunng the late summer of 1940, when the destroyers for bases 
exchange was under discussion, the debate rose in a sharp crescendo 
as It became focused on this specific proposal ^Vhe^ the trariffer 
was finally made, it was clear, I bchcve, that a majority of the 
American people approved This was still not a clear-cut decision 
on the basic issue of our foreign policy, however, fomo one could 
deny that we had rccened an enormous immediate benefit from the 
exc^nge— a long chain of naval bases protecting our Atlantic 
approaches The issue of all out aid to Britain, Chma and other 
najions, with less immediate and tangible benefit to the United 
States, was still to be thrashed out 

During these months, I must confess thatl was sometimes>puz 2 led 
by the slow pace with which we moved forward in our programme 
of aid to the nations battling aggression I knew, of course, that 
It was the subject of violent controversy among the American 
people, and I also recognized the natural desire of responsible 
government officials to move slowly and carefully jato new and 
uncharted fields of nattoiul policy And yet, at times, it seemed to 
me that the Government lagged behind, even after a majority of 
Americans were ready for action 

(» Looking back sow, I think I can understand the basic reason 
why we Imd to move slowly In a democracy, a mere majority is 
not a sufficient foundation when drastic and far reaching action is 
necessary to protect the nation in time of pcnl At such a time, 
the people as a whole must stand solidly together, they cannot 
defend their country and their liberties with sharply divided counsel 
Thus, a bare majonty was not enough for the destroyers-for bases 
deal, and even less so for Lend Lease six months later 

The majonty had to be so strong and so determined that the 
■will of the country was unmistakable to every citizen regardless 
of his own views To have acted suddenly without thorough dis 
cussion might have left a dan^rous cleavage among the Amencan 
people at a time when unity among us was more important than 
ever before Days and weeks of full and open debate were needed 
before there was that solid basisof unity in the minds and hearts 
of the people necessary for ihc momentous step we were about to 
take t 

This is not the method by which a dictator builds an army for 
aggression But it is the method which the people of a freedom 
loving nation unite behmd their leaders to defend themselves 
against dictators and eventually to create the overwhelming poner 
n(v'f^«ary crush them 
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At no time in our history have these processes of democratic 
discussjOD had ireer rein in the debate oa Lend Lease It 


fresh inventory of oursehes, of our past and our future Then, 
through our democratic processes, we freely made up our minds 
on the part we had to play m the afiaus of the world jf we were to 
preservi our freedom 

The Daiiona) debate on aid to the democracies came loto ever 
sharper focus with the President s ■story of the garden hose, the 
firqside chat with its pledge of the “ arsenal of dem(jcracy,''and the 
addreSs on the Sta^e of the Union When the Lend Lease Bill was 
introduced on January lOth, 1941, the issues ivere definitely drawn 

H.R 1776 proposed both a broad pnaaple of foreign policy 
and a method for making it effective in a world at vvar 

TTie pnnaple ivas coniamed in the words defimng eligibility 
for Lend-Lease aid— “any country whose defence the President 
decmsintaltothedefcnceofiheUratcdStaies *’ Theword“vital” " 
was (fie* heart of tfie matter To lavxiur limited aid to the allies 
as an expedient device for sa\mg friendly nations from conquest 
i>as one thing To declare that the defence of tho$e nations was 
•'vital” to our own national security was quite cmother If we 
adopted the bill jvilh these words, we would, in effvct. declare 
the interdependence of the Amcncan people with the oilier freedom- 
lovjirg people of the world ta the face of Axis aggression We would 
recognize that adding our strength to Ibe strength of our fnends 
was our greatest hope of preserving this nation under those principles 
ofthe Amcncanfailh established in our Declaration Qfindcpcndcnce 
and in the Gettysburg Address 

The method proposed by H JL 1776 was a logical tjne for carrying 
out this pnnaple of foreign policy The bill authorized the Presi- 
dent to “ sell, transfer title to, cxchinge, lease, Icnti, or otherwise 
dispose of any defence article ” to any nation whose defence 
be found vital to the defence of the United States As anns manu- 
Tactured in this country came off the production Imc, we would 
deade where they could contribute most to our security If they 


the fall! provided, ** may be payment or repajmtnt in kind or 
property, orany other direct or mebreet benefit which the President 
deems salisfictory ” This prowion svos purposely broad The 
greatest immediate benefit to us, of course, would be the use of 
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Lend-Lease weapons against the aggressor nations Beyond that, 
we would expect nations receiving aid to assist os m other ways 
But the course of events alone could determine what form these 
benefits would take 

In order that the President ought act quickly enough to meet 
the swift developments of the war, wide discretionary authonty 
was delegated to him by the bill He was to name the nations 
whose defence was vital to the defence of the Umted States Within 
the limits of Congressional appropriations, he was to decide what 
arms and other supplies should be transferred and what services 
performed It was left to him to decide what the benefits to the 
United States should be in return for the aid we rendered 

The bill recognized the total nature of this tvar in its broad 
definition of the “defence articles” which might be transferred 
We could lend lease wapons of all types for land, sea, or air war- 
fare, all types of transport equipment and services necessary to 
maintain lines of supply stretching thousands of miles , the machines, 
tools, and raw materials required to maintam production of weapons 
in the factones of the nattoni battlmg the Axis , food and the means 
to produce food for their soldiers and their war workers We 
could repair, bunker, and provision in our ports and diy-docks the 
warships and cargo vessels of Great Britain and her allies We 
could make available the designs of guns, of airplanes, and any 
other new weapons we had And under the same power — “to 
communicate any defence information”— we could tram 
pilots, gunners, and mechanics here for the air forces battling the 
Luftwaffe and the Japanese Zeros These were the essential 
features of HR 1776 

The formal hearings on the Lend Lease Bill were conducted 
by the House Foreign Affairs Committee and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee But the debate went on alt over the country 
— on the radio, on street comers, around the stoves in country 
stores, at Grange and Rotary club and labour union meetings; in 
college rooms, and in the churches Die newspapers that streamed 
from the rotary presses of the great metropolitan dailies and those 
that dropped one by one fromithe flat bed presses of the little 
country papers alike earned editonals, articles and lettere to the- 
editor about Lend Lease Members of Congress found their mail 
flooded with post-cards, letters and resolutions from individuals, 
churches, clubs, associations and committees The people made 
themselves heard, and their opinions were read into the Con- 
gressional Record , everybody counted, from the firemen of Station 
4 in Altoona, Pa , to the members of Grange No 1490 of Ozawkie, 
Kansas 
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As the wteks passed, it became apparent that ,ve were divided 
on the issue of Lend Lease without regard to Pahy, profession, 
background, or creed Among the college presidents James b’ 
Conant of Harvard said that **oar only hope as ^ free people lies 
ir a defeat of the Axis Powers,*’ while Robert M Hutchins of the 

r Tn,vof^<>v r** O"'***'''' <1 


Throughout the labour organizations of the country there were 
sharp divisions of opinion In New York, for example, the Admin- 
istrative Comnuttee of the Arocncan Labour Party formally 
endorsed (he I-cnd LcascBilUwhilethcGreaterNcw York Industrial 
Union CbunciCcalfed it “a war-dictatorship bill " 

Business men, too, lined up on opposite sides One of our 
industnahsts, Ernest T Wcir, who had fought many bitter battles 
o\er the Goscmmcni’s domestic policies, announced himself 
squarely behind the President's aid programme Another business 
man. General Robert E Wood, Chairman of the Board of Scanu 
Roebuck & Company, was (he head of the • Amcnca First Com- 
mittee, ” a powerlut force against Lend Lease liusmcss associa- 
tions and councils all over the country ptissed resoluiions on both 
sides The churches and tlie veterans* groups were equally diMded 
Among the country’s ex presidential candidates Alfred E Smith, 
James M Ccx John W Daws and Wendell W|)Rie supported 
Lend Lease, while Alfred Landon and Norman Thomas stood 
firmly opposed Herbert Hoover, the country’s only living cx- 
I^idcnt, was against the bill Thomas E Dewey came out in 
favour of the bill shortly before it came to a vote Qhhough he was 
. ^ ^ ' * ■ a>ta 

• • be 

It was m the Washington heanng rooms of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
that all this debate finally centred To these hearings came as 
varied a succession of witnesses as Congress lias ci-er heard on a 
pending bill The Administrations first team made up of 
four members of the Cabinet — Secretary of State Hull. Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau SccretaiyofWarSiimsoii and Secretary 
of the Navy Knox, two Democrats and two Republicans— and 
William Knudsen, v\ho had now lecom e Director General of the 
Oflice of Production Managcmeri 
The list of other witnesses tan the gamut of oiu- national life 
rive fontcr United States ambassadors appcare<i There were 
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three ex-Presideniial candidates. When the opposition calkd 
General Hugh S Johnson, the majority countered with another 
columnist, Dorothy Thompson Colonel Charles A Lindbergh 
ivas brought forward as an opposition witness on imUtary strategy 
in an attempt to offset the testimony of Secretary Stimson and 
Secretary Knox There were distinguished intellectual leaders J3:e 
President Conant and Dr Retnhold Niebuhr, and there was Gerald 
L K Smith, then»Chainnan of what he called the Committee of 
One Million There were professors, labour leaders, economists, 
business men, college presidents, ministers, retired army officers, 
and public figures of all sorts There were chairmen and repre- 
sentatives of a legion of little toiowo " Coraimttees ” 

At times the debate grew violent Charges of “ dictatonhip,” of 
“giving aivay the defences of the United States,” of “wilfully 
m^olving the American people m war” flew freely One bitter 
opponent termed the Lend Lease Bill ** the New Deal Tnple-A 

r- . • . , . r .... n..4— 1 . 
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of democratic debate In the end, I know, we were far stronger 
for It 

In essence, the Lend Lease debate, hotb m Congress and an the 
country at large, did not concern aid io other nations, but rather 
the strategy by which ne should provide for the security of our 
own nation By the tunc the debate started, there tvas little ques- 
tion in the minds of the American people tot the Umted States 
>vas m danger But the character and extent of that danger and 
the steps we must tfike to protect oorsehes against it were still m 
dispute 

Those witnesses before the House and Senate Committees and 
the others who saw the danger most clearly, were convinced first 
of all that there were no limits to the Axis designs of aggresion 
As Secretary Hull said, “ Mankind is today face to face, not with 
regional xvars or isolated conflicts, but with an organized, ruth- 
less, and implacable movement of steadily expanding conquest '* 
There was no reason to behevc that with Dakar m Axis control, 
and— if the worst should befall Bntam— with the Atlantic open 
to her, Germany would not seize the opportumty to intervene in 
a Nazi inspired revolution somewhere in South America Since 
Germany could not doubt that we would instantly come to the 
defence of any South Amencan republic menaced by Nazi armies, 
she might well combme her ofiensive in South America with an 
attack upon North Amenca through Bntaui, Ireland and Green- 
land, natural stepping stones across the North Atlantic. 
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•• For the first tunc in modem histoo'.” Secretary Stimson said. 
“ the United States js confronted l>y a nation s>ith an overwhelming 
army, including an osxn.’.hclmine nir force, and with the possibility 
of getting control of the Atlantic ** 

The imminence of this danger to the United Stales was put 
squarely by Secretary Morgcoihau, alUr he had outlined Bntain s 
desperate dollar position ** ff Congress does not act on this bill, 
there Js nothing left for Great nntaui lo do but slop fighting.” 

In the Pacific, the threat to continental United States was not so 
imrhinent, but the danger to our overall sccunty was equally grase 
Japan’saims.likcHulcr's.weroclearb wnihout limit Domination 
of all China was now an openly confessed goal* a^’d the Japanese 
were becoming more and more ouiipoUn about their aims for 
dominaimg all the rest of East Asia and all of ihc East Indies as 
, well Already the Japanese had thrust down into French Jodo- 
Chma, flanking the Philippines and pointing directly at Singapore 
and the Dutch East Indies All this was dignified by the phrase 
” Greater Cast Asia Co-Prospenty Spbcrc," but the actions of Japan 
in Manchuria and China left no doubt that this wns merely a 
Japanese serjion of Hitler’s “New Order They were detenmnedl 
to make the whole of Dst Asia and the Indies inio in economic 
colony for ruthless Japanese exploiisuon AJl hope of equality 
and free commerce In Asia, for the mutual benefit of Onent and 
Occident alike, would be destro)^^! if they succeeded 

In I94l,oll^^'o-oceanNavyw•assll^^mthebuIIdln8 Ouronc- 
ocean fleet was in the PaaRc Our Anny was just bcstnnmg to 
ttpand t\c were easier game then than we might e%er be again 
• Such a situation ” Mr Stimson said can easily beconic critical 
If British va power in the Atlantic n lost Such a disaster would 
InioUe not only the security of the North Atlantic but the sccunty 
of the South Atlantic ind South America as writ And ifGermany 
should aiiack somcwbcro on (be long eastern thorc of ihis hemi- 
uphere, Japan might wril call any steps wr took to d'’fcnd ourschts 
an “attack ” on Oermauy and come to Germany s aid wuh all 
political, economic, and military means, ns sic had promticd lo 
do in the Axis allianee of Septeniber 1940 Japan rrwjjil well scue 
Ibis as the most favourable moment that roighi ever occur for an 
attack on us— certainly on (he ITiiliprioes acd our other ulnrtls, 
and even pcrlup* on the Panama Canal, Alaska or some oiHr point 
on our western coast 

lo a sense, the attack on the Western Hemnpbere had already 
bc^n The Nazis do rot make war roercN by building up arrvd 
forces at home and ifcch suditenly UunchiDg them agaimt lo on- 
suspectirs neutral Tbetr afUi-k on the freedom of a eouniry be- 
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gins long before their armies march over Us boundaries or their ati 
planes appear over its cities They foment political disturbances 
Through Auslandsdeutsche organizations and bunds, they build an 
army within the gates to help them on the day of attack By cartel 
agreements and other forms of economic warfare, they do their best 
to destroy the war industnes of a country which they propose to 
conquer With their commercial airlines they develop reserves of 
pilots who know a country welt from the air, and they build airfields 
which may some day be used by ihcir mvaduig air forces 

All this was going on in the continent to the south of us and had 
been going on for a long time Some of it was even going on in the 
United States itself Hitler was not wasting the men and the monc> 
for such an elaborate advance guard of agents to no purpose. 
“\Vhcthcr the methods are direct or indirect,” Secretary Knox 
said, “ this hemisphere is now m grave danger of invasion " 

That was one view of the situation At the opposite pole of 
thought, wanting a German victory, were only a small handful of 
people m the United States— the paid Nazi agents and the fringe 
of would be Amcncan dictaton and their followers 

The important opposition to Lend Lease did not come from 
such people, for few Americans took them seriously The opposi- 
tion came rather from sincere and patriotic Americans who did 
not belies’o that there was grave danger to the United States in 
an Axis victory abroad, and that even if there were, Lend-Lease 
was the wrong strategy for protecting ourselves They agreed, by 
and large, that we should build up our own defences, but once 
this was done, they maintained, we would be safe even if wc had 
to fight alone 

That was what Secretary Siimson called a policy of “defensive 
defence** — “a defence where the defender stood still entirely 
within his own boundanes and waited to be attacked, wnhoul 
making any effort to keep the possible attack at as long a distance 
away from him as possible ** Such thinking overlooked the over- 
whelming strategic advantage that a nation on the offensive always 

V— 

Study and their strategists carefully prepare to outflank At their 
leisure, they would pick the lime and place for a surprise attack 
at the point where we were weakest And that attack, when It 
ca—' ’ * Sr ■ ■ I , . • 

of ^ 

facing the realities of our position We clung to the belief that we 
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could stay^i peace somehow by a mere effort ofottr own wll We 
knew what peace meant— rrccdom to trade throughout the world, 
fnendly solutions of problems betw-een nations, freedom at home 
from the resincuons and burdens of a war-economy, freedom to 
concentrate on the business of making a living and leading a happy 
life We had also seen m Europe what total war meant It meant 
the regimentation of a country’s economy , it m^ant the services of 
millions of young men in the armed forces , it meant, m Winston 
ChiirchiU’s famous phrase, •* blood, foil, tears and sweat " All of 
us wanted profoundly to stay at peace 

But the decision was not ours to make would be m the 
war whenever Germany or Japan decided that they were ready to 
take us on And we were not yet prepared to defend ourselves 
Lend Lease proposed that we stop our enemies, if possible, before 
they got to our shares by strengiheoing those countries now stand- 
ing in their path " We arc not seeking to make a loan to Great 
Bntain,” Sectary Stimson said “We are really seeking to pur- 
diasc her aid in our defence We are buying— not lending V e 
axe buying our own secunly while we prepare ’* 

One objection to this strategy of defence, raised time and again 
in the heanngs, was the doctrine of neutraliiy which had t«en 
evobed during the nineteenth century in response to the desire of 
nations to'ccntlnue notmal commercial trade with (xihgerents 
The law was h compbeated compromise between this desire to trade 
and (he natural desireofa w-amng nation to cut afT its enemy from 
all outside sources of supplies E/Tectue blockades were defin^, 
contraband of war was listed The rights and duties of neutrals 
and nations at war were carefully detailed As ^ part of all this, 
the doctnne was oohed that wars arc neither goijd nor bad they 
just exist No distinction was to be made by non belligerent 
governments between (he side that was in the right and the side 
ihat was in the wrong 

As the Axis threat grew closer two basic truths of international 
law which had lam long neglected underneath the theory of neutrality 
slowly struggled to the surface The first was the simple right of 
any nation to take whatever sieps were necesrary to protect itself 
against an enemy clearly spoilmg for war— the law of self-defence 
As Secretary Hull said before the House Committee on Foreign 
AlTairs. " In the face of the forces of conquest nciw on the march 
across the earth, sclf-dcfcncc is and must be the compelling con- 
sideration in (be determination of wiscand prudent national policy “ 

The second pnnaple might best be called the “hw of mutuality ’’ 

1 The Axis nations. Secretary Hull said “have repudiated m every 
respea the long-accepted pnratdc of peaceful and orderly inter- 
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national relations I am certain that the day will^omc again 


—until the very moment when its armed forces have crossed their 
frontiers But so long as sudi nations exist, %ve cannot and must 
not be diverted — either by their threats or by their hypocnlical 
protests — from our firm determination to create means and con- 
ditions of self-defence.’’ 

We were going back to the fundamentals of foreign policy and 
iniemational law — sclf-dcfcnoc and insistence on mutual good 
faith between nations As Secretary Slimson, who had been Secre- 
tary of State in PresKknt Hoover’s administration, pointed out, 
howe\ cr, we were at the same time going forward to the full implica 
Uons of the intcrnatjonal law of the twentieth ceptury established by 
the Kellogg-Bnand Pact All the nations of the world — including 
Germany, Japan and Italy— had pledged that they would rot resort 
to war as an instrument of national policy The Axis Iiad broken 
this fundamental law which ail tbe nations of the world had a vital 
interest m mamtaimog We had no duly to sii idly by and watch 
the fabric of international society tom to pieces by the Axis nations 
** They waived the old rules of iniemaiional law when they \iohied 
the Kellogg-Bnand Pact,” Mr Stunson said, “and they cannot, 
and we carmot, have thrown against us the artificial defence that 
in defending ourselves against them, or in helpmp somebody cite 
defend us against than^,wc arc violating these old rules of inter- 
nationallaw” * 

Another objection to tbe Lead Lease B;JJ, brought forward apin 
and again in the House and Senate debate, was that iL gave too 
Timeh power to the President Some of this cntiasm was aimed 
at features of the bill which could be changed without damaging its 
essential principles, and vanous amendments were agreed to Thus, 
a two-jxar time limit— until June 30ih, 194J— was placed on tlie 
Act A limit of $1,300,000000 was set on transfen out of pnor 
appropnaiions Other transfers were to be limited to amounts 
especially appropnated for this purpose by Congress It was 
provided that Congress might rescind the Lend Lease auihonty at 
any time by concurrent resolution 

0*her proposed amendments could not be accepted- Specdically 
limiiing the countries to be aided to Bntam, Ouna and Greece, 
for instance, would have been fatal It wras pointed out bv tfic 
opposfiion that under the terms of the bill the President might 
aid Rimla Befort tbe year was out, most AjT»*ricafti were to agree 
that the defence of Russia was clearly \ila! to the defence of the 
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United States The bill had to be left general on a matter like the 
countries to be aided , the situation was moving too fast to pass a 
new law every time the strategic picture changed 

The same was true of restrictions on what could be transferTcd 
\Vhat It would be in our best interests to transfer to another nation 
could only be determmed when the weapons came off the production 
line When the old question about amending the bill to prohibit 
giving away our Navy came up. Secretary Knox had a ready answer 
“ In view of what I regard as the likelihood of anybody giving away 
our naval vessels, we might offer a suggestion that the President be 
prohibited from going down Pennsylvania Avenue standing on his 
head ” 

One other form of attack was made on H R 1776 before it was 
finally passed A movement was started to go back to the old 
system of loans that had been thoroughly considered and then 
rejected by the Administration But it did not get far As Mr 
Stimson said, “ To try to turn the transaction into an ordinary loan 
ts one of the most short-sighted views that a great nation could 
take In our own interest— and purely in our otvn interests— 
It is good national policy to preserve today a hard fighting Britain, 
a Britain which has not been ground down by hard bargains sap- 
ping us resources We have to think also of the consequences nnd 
conditions which will follow the tvar ^^cn that time comes, we 
shall be directly affected by whether or not those nations, whose 
ways of life and methods of trade arc most like ours, arc able to 
recover from the strain of war ’* 

When the hearings were over, the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittal voted 17 to 8 to report the bill favourably “ as ofthe highest 
importance to the vital interests of our country — and even of our 
ecivilization ” It reached the floor on February 3rd, 1941 Then 
followed five days of debate dunng which all the arguments on both 
sides were finally summed up One by one the amendments intended 
to emasculate the bill or to substitute provisions authorizing a 
straight money loan or credit were voted down, with plenty of votes 
to spare On February 8th , the bill passed by a vote of 260 to 1 65 
Debate m the Senate began on February l7ih after the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee had reported the bill with its approval 
by a vote of 15 lo 8# and it continued until March 8th— almost three 
weeks Once again all the arguments were summed up Senator 
Barkley, Democratic leader, and Senator Austin, deputy Republican 
leader, led off the debate for those in fasour of the bill lake the 
House, the Senate voted down a score of opposition amendments 
Finally, on Saturday night, March 8th, the opposition gave way and 
a final vote was taken Itwas60to31 in favour of the bill. 
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The Senate ^xrs^on of the bill wnt back to the House for con- 
currence in minor changes, and on Tuesday, March 11, 1941, the 
House accepted them by a vote of 317 to 71. As soon as the vote 
wzs completed, the House Mmonty Leader, Representative Manm 
and Republican Senator Vandenberg, both of whom had been 
active in opposition, issued unity statements pledging full bi-partisan 
support of the Lend-Lease programme, now that it was the Jaw of 
the land. 

The bill was engrossed immediately and rushed to the White 
House. At ten minutes before four o’clock that afternoon the Lend- 
Lease Act became law. The next day Congress was asked to appro- 
priate 57,000,000,000 to start the production of planes, tanks and 
guns, raw raatcnals, factory equipment and food for nations whose 
defence we had now decided was vital to our own 

On March 15ih, the President summed up the debate at the 
White House Correspondents Association annual dinner ” Let 
the dictators of Europe and Asia doubt our unanimity now,” he 
said “ The decisions of our democracy may be slowly amved at. 
But when that decision is made, it is proclaimed not with the voice 
of any one mat, but with the voice of one hundred and thirty 
millions.” 



PART III 


ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY 


CHAPTER Vin 

THE BEGINNING OF LEND-LEASE AID 

WrnnN three hours after he signed the Lend Lease Act on the 
afternoon of March Hth. 1941, the President issued two directives 
putting the Lend Lease programme in motion 
Directive Number One declared the defence of Great Britain 
vital to the defence of the Umted States It authorized the Secr^ 
tary of the Navy to turn over to the British twenty-eight of the swift 
and deadly PT and PTC motor torpedo boats recently placed in 
serwee with the United States Navy, together with 3,000 propcllms 
charges for depth bombs, and some medium-calibre naval guns, 
gun mounts and ammunition for anrung merchant ships 
The British originally asked for the PT boats at the time of the 
destroyer deal They wanted them for use in the Channel against 
the expected German attempt at invasion, but the boats were stiu 
under construction, and therefore, under the law as it then stood, 
they could not be transferred In the spring of 1941, the dangM 
of a successful mvasion, though somewhat lessened, remamea 
great, and the PT boats could be transferred under the Lend- 
Lease Act ^ 

The other items included in this first Lend Lease Directive were 
few in number But the need which prompted theirjransfer was 
one of the most urgent of all — the need to fight the submarines 
with which Hitler hoped to cut Bntain’s lifeline to the Umted States 
and nullify the effects of America’s policy of aid to the democracies 
The shortage of naval guns for arming merchant ships was so acute 
at this time that some of the guns included in the Directive were 
actually all packed and ready for shipment late m February, when 
passage of the Lend Lease Act was already assured 
Later in 1941, the Bntish received authority from the President 
to re transfer some of these naval guns to the Governments of 
Norway, the Netherlands, Greece and Yugoslavia, all victims of 
Axis aggression who earned on the fight aAer losing their home- 
lands and put their merchant ships at the service of the allied cause 
So many tankers of the allied fleet had been sunk by U-boats that 
84 
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even NonveBian whalers equipped wilh larpe tanks for whale oil 
mrc being pressed into service to bntig oil for Britain s lighting' 
jorces ^ Some of the Lend Lease four inch guns w-ere used to anii 
these converted whalers 

Direetive 'Nambcr Two, also dated March Ilth, declared the 
defence of Greece vital to the defence of the United States and 
authorized the Secretary of War to transfer to the Greeks fifty 
75 mm guns and 150,000 shells, together with 30 000 shells for 
155 mm fieldhowjtzcrsoflhctypcthey were usmgin the mountain 
fighting agamst Italy 

^ The brave and successful fight waged by Greece since Italy s 
attack upon the little country m October 1940 had been watched 
With deep sympathy by this country bat we had little actual fighting 
equipment to spare Before March 1941, the Greeks were able to 
buy and ship only a few items su<3i as 70 000 mortar shells and 
several hundred tons of TNT The competition of other fronts 
and of our own needs was too stiff The Greeks, however, received 
some supplies from Bntaio, and with what they had, they drove the 
Fascist troops back into Albania 
13u;ing March 1941, the imminence of a Nazi thrust into the 
Balkans became clearer with the receipt of each new intelligence 
report On March 1st, Bulgana follo\^'ed Rumania and Hungary 
into the Axis camp and permitted Nazi forces to enter its territory 
also Now Hitler wts massing bis troops along the Yugoslav and 
Greek borders 

By the tune the Lend X/Case Act was passed, there was so tune 
left to do more than make a desperate last nuoutc effort to ship 
to the Greeks whatever equipment we could find on hand Their 
most pressing needs were for pursuit planes and for heavy field 
artillery and ammunition adapted to mountain fitting The 
transfer of the 75’s and shells ordered on March llth was a small 
contribution towards meeting these needs 
On March 28th a radio message from the President who was 
away from 'Washington ordered that thirty Grumman pursuit planes 
originally scheduled for transfer to Bntam be shipped to Greece 
instead At the same time plans were worked out for assigning to 
Greece additional planes and guns out of production in the coming 
weeks Some of the Grumman planes already packed for ship- 
ment to Britain, were got aboard a ship sailing from New York 
for the Mediterranean on April Jst The rest left four days later 
The 75 mm ammunition could not be shipped until April 16thj 
on a freighter nhich also carried qrare engines for the Grumman 
fighters 

Meanwhile the Yugoslav pec^e owrthrew the Govemment 
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The lank production programme had a later start than the plane 
programme The first pilot models of the General Grant medium 
tank were just coming through in Apnl 1941 The U S Army’s 
light tank programme, however was going into mass production, 
and American production of these tanks jumped past 170 in May 
The British had placed no orders for light tanks, for they trerc more 
lightly armoured and gunned than most of the German tanks 
But they were fast and manoeuvrable, and llic British now believed 
they could be used to advantage under the desert conditions of 
Libya and Egypt Assignments to the British under Lend Lease of 
some of this equipment as ti rolled out of the factory doors, for use 
against Hitler in 1941 insicad of for practice manauvres in this 
coimtry, supplemented the planes that had been purchased for cash 
Out of a total of S38 li^t tanks produced in April, May and 
June 1941, 280 were shipped under Lend Lease to the BnUsn 
forces 

On July 9th, the President sent a message to Secretary Stunson 
stressing the immediate need for assigning to the Bntisb medium 
as well ns light tanks out of current production, and asbng that 
every possible measure be taken to increase the monthly output 
The Secretary replied that the production schedule for the last 
five months of 1941 called for a total of 1 350 medium and 1 420 
light tanks, he recommended that the British be assigned about 
half the production of both types 

TKc number of tanks wluch could actually be put aboard ship 
fell considerably short of the numbers assigned but in all 951 
tanks were shipped to the British forces before the end of 1941 
Of these 786 went under Lend Lease, the others svere tanks the 
British paid for Along ivitb the tanlu, we sent more than 13 000 
lomcs, of which over 4 000 were assigned out of current production 
under Lend Lease With the help of tins equipment, the British 
were able to hold Rommel in the summer of 1941 and to launch a 
successful counter-offensive late (hat autumn • 

The business of getting (be Lend Lease programme under way 
dunng the first few months after the Act was passed had to be 
earned on in the midst of a senes of military emergencies H was 
a race against time to prevent immediate disasters But there was 
also the slow job of building sobdiy for the much greater tasks of 
the future if the aggressors were eventually to be defeated Lend 
Lease was brand new — a bold and sweeping vision and an Act of 
Congress Much more \wis required to translate ibis vision jnto 
effective action than legal authority and appropriations There 
were dozens of questions of admmistration and procedure to !:« 
worked out There was endless pioneering to be done in setting 
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Division took over all the administrative detail of the Lend-Lease 
programme, but the President continued to sign personally every 
order for the allocation of funw and every directive to transfer 
supplies or services 

At the beginning of the Lend-Lease programme, the Division of 
Defence Aid Reports had a drawing account to work with of 
$1,300,000,000 from previous appropriations and an appropriation 
of $7,000,000,000 passed on March 27th, 1941. So far as military 
eqiupment was concerned, the $7,000,000,000 could not be turned 
into delivenes for many months to come because of the time it 
takes to turn out arms after the orders have been placed From the 
$1,300,000,000 it was possible to transfer equipment already in use 
which the Army and Navy felt they could spare and to allocate part 
of the output from current production on earlier Army and Navy 
orders 

As the size of the first shipments to both Britain and Greece made 
evident, very little Indeed could be spared from existing stocks 
From current production we were able to do somewhat more, but 
the equipment sent to Egypt represented about the Imut of what 
we could do under this authority in view of the need for eqiupping 
our own growing forces In fact, by the end of 194J, we had 
transferred under Lend-Lease only $173,000,000 worth of equip- 
ment already m use or previously ordered by our Army and Navy. 

There was one emergency in the spnng of 1941, however, that we 
were able to meet by using the new $7,000,000,000 Lend-Lease appro- 
priation This was the need for food of the British people, whom 
Hiller was seeking to starve into surrender by submarine warfare 

The first Lend Lease transfer of food was authorized on April 
I6th, when President Roosevelt directed Secretary of Agnculture 
Claude R Wickard to transfer 100,000 cases of evaporated milk, 
11,000 tons of cheese and 11,000 tons of eggs to Bntain Eight 
months later, on the day before Christmas 1941, Lord Woolton, 
the Bntish Minister of Food, cabled to this Government the grati- 
tude of the Bntisb people Arrivals of Lend-Lease foodstuffs had 
just passed themillion ton mark Between April 16thand December 
25th, 1941, Lend-Lease food shipments tided Britain over her most 
serious food crisis of the war 

In the spring of 1941 the food shortage in the United Kingdom 
had reached an alarming stage Supplies had been growing shorter 
and shorter since September 1939 Before the war, the British had 
imported from overseas sources twice as many tons of food as they 
had.taisedjin.thfii>‘/rtvp.land Jaitt'i«‘jmdJi‘umnjaimr'.fmm 

Denmark and New Zealand, fish from Norway, cheese and vege- 
tables from Holland and France, beef, wheat and flour from Canada, 
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Australia and the Argentine A large share of Britain’s Inbound 
pre war shipping had been taken op ivjih food for (he people and 
feed for the livestock on the British Isles 

After the war started, Britain began to cut down on her food 
imports in order to release shipping space for planes and guns and 
for thtf raw materials and tools ncedi^ for producing more planes 
snd guns m Bntish factories Then in the spring of 1940 all her 
important Eurppean sources of food were one by one cut off by 
German occupation and the Nazis launched their intensified U boat 
campaign Cargo ship losses shot up to a very high level and 
remained there Bntam’s merchant fleet became smaller month 
by month as sinkings continued to exceed new ship construction 
Many shiploads of food went to the bottom and ns shipping space 
for arms became more precious, food imports from a distance — 
from areas such as the Argentine and Australia — hacf to be reduced 
JtlU further and the ships diverted to other runs Britain s food 
reserves shrank rapidly towTirds the danger point m spite of severe 
rationing Between the fall of France and the passage of the Lend- 
Lease Act, the average Bntish adult. ] am told lost about ten 
pounds on the raprjly shrinking diet 

Until the spring of 1941, Bniatn had bought little food from the 
United Stales The need for other war supplies had been so press 
ng that the Dntish felt they could not divert any of their dollan lo 
purchases of food from (he United States Wth the comtng of 
Lend Lease it was possible for (he first time to obtain food from 
ihis country without reducing the flow of Amencan arms 

The first convoy with food laden ships from the United Stales 

0 reach the United Kingdom in the spring of JWI arrived not a 
Tioment too soon Hitler was closer (fun be evrr came before or 
iinec to starving Bntam out Vlicn these vesvels docked, there 
vas only a few weeks reserve supply left m the United kingdom 
rood from these fint ships was being sened m Dntish homes within 

1 few days after ii had teen unloaded. 

Throughout the spnnp ard summer of 1941 the Departmeni 
)f Agneutture went out on the market m (hts country and baught 
nnntd froren and cured potk. canned Itsh evaporated and dried 
lim milk, froicn and dried egg*, dried peas and beans canned and 
Ined vegetables cheese and flour The shortage of vitamrs m 
tritain was so sevrre that milhens of concentrated vitamittt in 
ablet form were flown tp England on the heavy bonSen being 
cmed across the Atlantic fn the RA-F The s^-ipne-ts of food 
acre vwd raptJlv throughout the ip mg sumnvtr and an of 
941 Indeed In 1941 thev coimituicd over half the vafoe of all 
end Lease exports to the United Kingdom. 
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CHAPTER EC 

PUTTING SEVEN THOUSAND MILLION DOLLAl^ TO 
WORK , 

With a few notable exceptioni, such as the tanks sent to Egypt 
and the food sent to England, actual shipments of Lend-Lease 
supplies did not have much direct effect on the fighting in 1941. 
For every shipload of Lend-Lease cargo during (hat year there 
were five shiploads of war supplies from the United States for 
which the British and other Lend-Lease countries paid cash. But 


for our own forces as •well. 

The American arms industry was given a subsianiial push by 
the Lend-Lease proci/rement programme. Between March 27th, 
1941, the date of the first Lend-Lease appropriation, andTvfay 3Ist, 
more than 4,000 millions of the 7,000 million dollar appropriation 
had been allocated to the procurement agencies, and actual con- 
tracts had been placed for just under 1^,000 million dollar^ worth of 
supplies and equipment. Of the allocations nearly 2,000 millions 
were for aircraft, Including a special l.OOO-million-dollar bomber 
programme Few Lend-Lease planes were shipped in 1941, bul 
a vast quantity were ordered for shipment the next year, and the 
effects of the 194! Lend-Lease bomber production programme were 
still being felt in the air over Germany in 1943. 

Next to planes, the largest Lend-Lease allocaliofi before “May 

3Ist,l941,- - • - 

bombs and . ■ 

dollars, wr j 

vessels in which to carry Lend-Lease supplies These allocations; 
making immediately available large additional amounts of money 
for "war contracts, were among the most Important early Lend-Lease 
contributions to building up Amencan*war production. By August 
31st Lend-Lease contracts totalling about 3,500 millions had 'beer 
placed, and by December 7th Ihe figure had risen to more thar 
5,500 million. ' 

Besides the indirect ’effect of Lend-Lease orders upon the cxpaR 
sion of America’s war-production capacity, hundr^s of million: 
in Lend-lease funds were directly invested before Tearl "Harbour If 
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mj fmtones, shipyards, processing plants, storage depots and 
Other facilities in this countiy which, taken together, made an 
impm-tanf addition to our mduslnal plant These invesJmenfs, now 
totalling nearly S900 000,000, have been made in thirty four out 
oftbe forty-eight States in the Union T^eynmgc in size from more 
than S142 000000 for war plants in Michigan to S14 000foracl^ 

skun milk plant in North Dakota- 
Lend Lease money helped to biuld the great Ford bomber plant 
It Willow Run, the Chrysler Tank Arsenal m Detroit, and Kaiser s 
’ennaneste shipyards at Richmond, Cal It was used to expand 
he aircraft plants of Douglas, Boeing, CtonsoJidatcd, Bell, Oirtiss 
Wright, Vega, Grumman, ao4 United Aircraft Sixty million 
iollars went for two smokeless powder plants, thirty five million 


Boston, and the Maniime Commissioo was allocated Lend Lease 
money to huild new shipways in the Bethlehem yards at BaUunore, 
Sun Shipbuilding at Chester, I*a , and other shipyards Fordf 
Packard General Motors, Chrysler and Nash kclvinaior are today 
operdUng ^ar plants built, converted or equipped with the help of 
Lend Lease money Lend Lease money has gone into converting 
the production of American plants from automobile wheels to gun 
mounts, from fireivorfes to ammunition, and from cotton mill 
machinery to hotvjtrcrs for mountain Sghiiog The new factories 
. , . . I.-- 


play a part in production for Amcncan peace time needs after the 
war IS won 

Lend Lease also financed thcconstruaion of oimouniUon docks, 
heavy lift piers and floating cranes in Amencan ports which since 
hasx loaded munitions for American troops as well as for our 
allies It has helped to build a whole system of storage depots from 
coast to coast and many hnlfway stations that have eontnbuted 
to a more orderly flow iVom factoiy to ship-Side of war ntilenals 
for our own and other United Nations forces 

The Lend Lease progmnmc has had an equally marked effect on 
our capacity to produce tood To inect the new Lend Lease food 
needs she Department of Agnmltmc announced on Apnl 3rd 
194), that Its* e\vrnonnalgninary**rrogTamnv;\vasto be greatly 
expanded The Department told tbofarmers that the Government 
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would support prices of pork, dairy products, eggs and poultry 
and other such needed foods ** at levels remunerative to producers ” 
In the following weeks calls were made for increasing United 
States annual egg production by 300 000 000 dozen eggs, for in 
creasing milk production by from 6 to 8 per cent, for a one-third 
increase in cheese production, for packing 15,000,000 additional 
cases of canned tomatoes and for a 35 per cent expansion of acre 
age planted to the dried beans which arc so important as a protein 
substitute for meat in Lend Lease food deliveries 
Although the support buying programme was announced very late 
in the year to affect 1941 farm production nevertheless the output 
of food that year was the greatest we had ever had From the very 
beginning the programme to produce more food m order to meet 
Lend Lease needs resulted in more food for Americans to eat as 
well Between March Ilth and the end of 1941, for example, we 
shipped 347 million pounds of meat, while meat production in 
creased by 511 million pounds, we shipped 475 imlUon pounds of 
evaporated milk, while evaporated milk production in this country 
increased by 779 million pounds, cheese production increased by 
150 million pounds compared with cheese shipments of only 91 
million pounds 

For 1942 much more ambitious production goals were set As 
Secretary Wickard told the farmers m a nation wide broadcast in 
September 1941, “For the first time m the history of agncuUure 
in this country production goals for all essential farm commodities 
have been established *’ The Secretary termed it the “Food for 
Freedom” programme These goals called for the biggest total 
farm production in history, bigger even than the record 1941 
crop 

9,000 million more pounds of milk 

500 million dozen more eggs * 

10 million more pigs 

2 million more head of cattle 

11 million more acres of soybeans 

3 million more acres of peanuts 


There was still, however, widespread fear of over production of 
food m this country Many faimera remembered their experience 
after the great increase in production during the last war, when 
the bottom dropped out of the market and thousands of farmers 
went broke The Administration’s answer to these fears was its 
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prtcc support plan and other phases of the fann programme bised 
upon leetslaiion which did not exist at the erd of the last war to 
protect faprjcrs from disastrous price collapses 

Sf ‘ " 

th^ '■ ■ ' • ■ ■ • .' ( , ! I, 

stration and 4-H Clubs— tens of thousands of them In the rural 
counties of America — ^joined m carrying the message to ewry 
farm and every hamlet The farmers responded magnificently In 
spite of farm labour and farinma cbinery shortages, they succeeded 
tn producing 12 per cent more food »n 1942 than in 194! This 
made it possible to send 3,750 millions of pounds of Lend Lease 
food in 1942 to Britain and Russia, while still providing Americans 
With more food to eat than they had ever had before Why there 
have been inconvenient food shortages m spite of this production 
record is another story These later jnconvenienecs however, 
which were due pnncipally to other causes than Lend Lease ship- 
ments must not blind us to the very great achievements of Amcnenn 
farmers in a food production programme that was begun eight 
months before Pear! Harbour in response to Lend L^ase needs 

Besides its etTcct on production of food in 1941 and 1942 Lend- 
Lease retjuiremcnts also coninbuted heavily to bringing about a 
minor revolution in the processing of food Just as during the 
Napoleonic Wars the need for preserving food led to the discovery 
of the canning process, so the shortage of shipping space in this 
war has led to major developments m the dehydration of food 
Eggs, milk, and vegetables that have been dchydnted fake as little 
as onocighfh the shipping space required when they are fresh 
canned or froren Furthermore, Ib^ do not need rcfngcra- 
tion; they pack easily and keep v'e!! under all sorts of weather 
conditions 

When the first Lend Lease requisitions for the purchase of dried 
eggs for Great Britain went through in May 1941, they called for 
50 million pounds This was about five times our lotal annual 
producuon at that time Powdered milk and dehydrated vegetable 
productive capacity were likewise far below Lend Lease require- 
ments With our own armed forces rapidly building up in the 
spring of 1941. the War Department also foresaw the n«d for a 
great increase in the output of dehydrated products if this couniiy 
were attacked and our troops later had to fight overseas So the 
hy* iendlrav rmiexs wtas joob accompanied by laijte United 
States Army orders Together they have resulted m an amazing 
expansion of Amencan food processing facilities during the past 
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two years and in great advances m the science of retaining the 
nutritional values of fresh foods after dehydration. 

Dried-egg production capacity has been multiplied no less than 
twenty times— from 10 nullion pounds in 1940 to 225 million 
pounds in 1943. A 225-million-pound dehydrated vegetable in- 
dustry has been created from practically zero, and powdered milk 
production has increased from 500 million pounds annually in 
1940 to nearly 600 million in 1943. Hundreds of new or converted 
factories are now turning out dried milk, powdered eggs, dehy- 
drated vegetables and various concentrates; a brick-and-tile com- 
pany, for example, now makes dehydrated potatoes, and a paper- 
sizing plant IS now making soup powder. Since Pearl Harbour, 
United States forces overseas have fully utilized the increased out- 
put of these plants, along with the forces of Great Britain and 
Russia and the people of the liberated areas. It has been another 
case where application of the principle ofiefid-Lease has benefited , 
both our allies and ourselves. 

By the end of the summer of|194I, Lend-Lease was rapidly 
evolving into a broad programme of production and delivery of 
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l^pjdly growing extent and complexity As it did so, the admiius- 
tratrre burden grew conc^ndingly heavier Besides all the 

Ac goods ' • . • ■ • . : 

iverc • , . * . ■ . ■ , 

neighbour republics linked with us m the defend of tins Hemi- 
sphere China, which was carrying the burden of defence against 
'he aggressions of Japan, had bwn declared eligible for Lend tease 
3id on May 6th, 1941 Soon afterivards Belgium, Norway and 
Poland were bro^ight under the programme, and so was the Nether- 
lands, which possessed a great &npirc in the East that, like the 
Philippines, was under the lengthening shadow of Japan The 
Dutch continued to pay cash tot everything they bought here, but 
Lend Lease helped them get pnontics on the orders they were 
placing In August 1941, the first of a senes of Lend Lease Agree 
ments with the American Republics was concluded providing for 
military equipment from the United States needed to strengthen 
the coastal defences and commumcations of Latin Amcnca 
The event which had the greatest effect upon the planning and 
administration of the Lend Lease programme, however, was the 
Nazi attack of June 22nd, 1941, upon the Soviet Union As the vast 
battfes on the Russian front proceeded, they caused a major revision 
of the earlier planning for the Lend Lease programme and greatly 
expanded its horizons 

In the midst of this, I received a message one morning from 
Harry Hopkins asbng if I could come over to the White House to 
see hun Hoplons was not well at the tune and I was shown into 
his bedroom He was silting up, working over a pile of papers oa 
a bed table in front of h«n nie first thing he said was, “ Ed, the 
President wants you to take over administration of the Lend Lease 
programme ” 

That was the first direct word I had that I was being considered 
for this particular job, although I had been hearing by the Wash 
ipgton grape vine for some time that the President might ask me 
to take it 

Hopkins went on, “The President thinks there’s nothing more 
important now for the couutiy than getting this Lend Lease show 
moving at top speed We stayed up late last night talking over the 
whole situation, and he feels you’re the man to dd It ’’ 

I told him that I was in Washington to serve wherever the Presi 
dent felt Icould be most uscful,atidthatif he wantedme,as Hopkins 
put It, to run “ the Lend Lease show,'* I would take it on and do 
my best 

We talked for quite a while about orgartizati''" nrnHt«n« nnri 
D (3150) 
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poliaes and then I asked Is there anything more to consider 
about this thing*' Does the President want to talk it over with me 
first? 

Not unless you have something you particularly want to talk 
over with him Hopkins answered So far as the President is 
concerned you re elected Ed 

That was on August 28th 1941 and a few days later Mr Roosc» 
veil wrote me a letter confirming my appointment as Special Assist 
ant to him at SIO 000 a year to act as Administrator of the Lend 
Lease programme It was indeed a great honour to be entrusted 
with this responsibility Incidentally it seemed good to be back 
on a salary for I had been working for nothing since June 1940 
when 1 left my job with United States Steel 

The President soon afterwards signed a directive under which I 
was authorized to allocate Lend Lease funds and transfer supplies 
to Lend Lease countnes up to a value of $300 000 000 Until that 
time Mr Roosevelt had personally signed every Lend Lease allo- 
cation order and transfer letter A few weeks later my authority 
was extended to cover all funds remaining from the first 7000 
million dollar appropriation ‘Then on October 2gth the Pres: 
dent issued an Exeaitive Order creating the Office of Lend Lease 
Administration and authonzing me as the Administrator subject 
(o such policies as he might presenbe to exercise all the powers 
conferred upon hun by the Lend Lease Act and the Lend Lease 
Appropriation Acts with two exceptions — the designation of 
Lend Lease coQntnes and negotiation of the Lend Lease Master 
Agreements The President \voul(| continue to declare which 
countnes were vital to our defence The responsibility for nego- 
tiating the Lend Lease Agreements was placed in the hands of the 
Slate Department 

When the President first wrote me of my appointment he added 

Harry Hopkins is of course fami! ar with the administration 
of Lend Lea^ and I hope you will consult with him and wath me 
where matters of major policy ansc Frankly I was at frsl a bit 
womed by this letter I was not sure how much real authority I 
was going to have W’hat followed however soon confirmed that 
the President meant just what he said — I was to be Administrator in 
fact and Hopkins was to take over part of the burden for the 
President whoever consuliations on major policy questions were 
necessary 

Harry Hopkins was extremely helpful pcnonally to me during 
the iransmon period between the end of August and the creation 
of the Office of Lend Lease Administration two months later 
Since then fi» has shouldered many heavy new burdens such as 
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his work oQ the Nfumtions Assignment Board But he has always 
retained his interest in the work of the Lend Leaa Administration 
and has given us very sound advice whenever we consulted him 

I was just beginning to leam the Lend Lease ropes at the begin- 
ning of September when the time came to ask Congress for more 
funds The first appropnation was running out More money 
was needed — 56,000,000,000 of it — if orders were to be placed to 
meet the needs of the future As the new Administrator, it would 
be my duty to start off the hearings before the House Appropriations 
Committee, although I was stiH green on the job Furthermore, 
we would not have Major General Bums with us, for he was then 
on his way to Moscow 

I felt tMt It would be a good idea to ask the Congressional 
leaders and the senior members of the House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees of both parties to come over to the V^^lte 
House, so that we could give them all the facts and talk things over 
before sending the appropnation request to Qmgress We met 
together one morning m the President $ upstairs study 

When the meeting started, the President asked me to explain 
what the money would go for After 1 bad finished, we answered 
a lot of questions and discussed the whole programme in a spmt of 
utmost frankness As a result, there was a wider knowledge on the 
HtU of the needs involved when the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee began its hearings We were given an exhaustive going 
over, of course, m which Repicscntatives Woodrum, Cannon, 
Taber and Wiggleswortb took leading parts, but this exammaijon 
was based on a thorough understanding of the Lend Lease pro 
gramme 1 felt then, as I still feel, that one of the most important 
duties of government officials, as stewards of the powers entrusted 
to them by Congress, is the detailed accounting they render of that 
stewardship / 

The job of organizing the Office of Lend Lease Administration 
was made easier by the effective work that had been done before 
I came into the picture by Major General Bums Philip Young, 
and the rest of his staff Oscar Cox, who had originally drafted 
the Lend Lease Act, became the General Counsel of the Lend 
Lease Administration Although we added to the staff as the pro 
gramme grew in scope, we remained always a small compact 
organization that never exceeded 600 people The onginal policy 
of keeping the staff down to a mmununi and avoiding duplication 
with other agencies was a good one, and I did my best to follow it 
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LORRIES AND PLANES FOR CHINA 

Back m December 1940 I received from a distinguished Chinese 
visitor a first hand account of China’s struggle to stem the tide of 
Japanese aggression T V Soong %vho ""as to become China’s 
Foreign Minister a year later had just come to this country and 
he paid a call on me one aftemoon in the Defence Advisory Com 
mission offices 

I had not met Dr Soong before, but I soon understood why he 
was known as one of China's most eloquent and ponrrful spokes 
men We talked for some lime, not so much about the aid that 
China needed, as about the over all picture of the war in Asia 
Reading between the lines of what he toW me, hovvcYci*, I realized 
that China would need far mote powerful support from her fnends 
if she was to carry on the fight against Japan 
A month later,. Lauchhn Cumc, one of the President’s economic 
advisers, went to China to make a survey of Chinese needs His 
return coincided with the enactment of Lend Lease, and during 
March and Apnl 1941, Cume, Harry Hopkins, General Bum* and 
others discussed a Lend Lease programme for China that would 
help to meet the emergencies which Dr Soong had desCTibed so 
well Fotover two years the Chines had been buying supplies in 
this country with the proceeds of four Export Import loins totalling 
5120 000 000 These had been of great value, but now a far 
broader programme of aid was under discussion 
The new programme was formally launched on May 6th, 1941, 
when the defence of China was declared vital to the defence of 
the United States At the same lime China Defence Supplies Inc 
was organized by Dr Soong as the official agency of the Chirese 
Government Jo liandle Lend Lease requEhions 
Tlw greatest obstacle to a substantia! programme of Lend Le-sc 
aid for China, then as today, was the bottle neck of tnsrsjxjrt 
Afier Vichy's Govemor-Cencral m Frcrch Indo-China capitulated 
to Japanese demands in July 1940 and closed the raihvay from 
Haiphong into Yunnan Province, the Burma Road was the only 
remaining route by which American supplies could reach China 
Construction of the road had been started In 1937, when Japan 
launched her attack on China It was pushed through by half a 
million Chinese labourers working with almost ro road building 
machinery of any kind A yrar htcr, traffic started to move over 
the route, but it was still no more than a rough dirt road too 
lurrow In many places for two lomef to pass It wound its dizzy. 
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closed by Vichy under Japanese pressure and relaid on the Burma 
railway Chinese guerrillas also pulled up rails from railwajs in 
occupied sections of China and smuggled them out one by one 
through the Japanese lines 

From the Lashio end, the first 112 miles of the railway route 
ran through Burmese temiory In March 1941, the Bniish pro- 
vided the Burmese Government with money and enginecnng assist 
ance to carry on construction in ihcir temtory By autumn, this* 
pan of the project was well under way From the Burmese border 
on however, there was a seaion of almost 300 miles on which 
^much work remained to be done This was the most difficult 
section of the route, for it ran through the worst mahna counto 
m China Furthermore, in order to complete the work on this 
part of the line it was neccssafy to get the whole Burmese section 
operating first, so that the rails and other necessary heavy equip- 
ment could be brought in Ne\trtheless reports of the Bntisb, 
Amcncan and Chinese engineers mdicated that the most impor- 
tant 400 miles of the railway could be pul m operation by ihe 
end of 1942 if a really concentrated joint effort were made 0^cr 
this route fne 200-ton trains could be run every day— 30 000 tons 
a month more for China’s armies and arsenals 
Early in June 1941, S15000000 of LendLeasc funds were 
allocated for this railway, including more than a million dollars 
to the Uni ed States Public Health Scmcc for a mission to fight 
the malana menace A fifteen nun mission under Dr Victor H 
Haas left that summer, and wc shipped mediancs supplies I’of 
spraying the nulanal marshes, and equipment for first aid stations 
and hospitals under Lend Lease In the meantime emergency lots 
of aiabnne and quinine were rushed ahead by air freight from 
Honolulu and from Batavia in the Dutch East Indies 
When the Lend Lease medical mission am\cd, they fourd the 
situation so bad that in one construction ging of 2,000 Clnrcse 
labourers, 400 had died of nularia, 600 had fled and 80 per cent 
of the rest were sick With 200000 Cbirese workmen needed to 
complete the work, the mission mosedfast to get at the mosquitoes 
in their breeding places to set up first aid stations end hospitals 
for treatment of the sick, and to take preventive measures for the 
well 

Before the mission arrived, it had been cxtrcn«b difficult to 
persuade Chinese labourers to go down in’o the malarial vsllevs 
through which she railway was being built They did not know 
^ci,-arn> "was Vm Tt 'wdfi ^trantcti •cnrfi/fron Vwj Vsnrfitd. 

down from generation to generation about the evit airs that took 
the lives of those who dared to enter that forbidden lemtorv 
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Word of vrhat our doctors wrc doing soon spread ho\«\-cr and 
groups of worken who had fled to the hills began reporting back 
to work. 

Bv the summer of 1941, the pro^wts for t^idenmg the Burma 
bottle-neck were so encouraging that Lend Lcate could turn its 
attention incrcasmBly to the war supplies lheTOscl\es that were 
to be sent over the route China s arsenals in the fntenor provmecs 
were able to supply some of her requirements for smajj arms and 
ammunUton but she needed raw materials and machinery to 
keep tbem going and she also needed planes tanks and heavy 
artillery which her own factories could not Possibly produce 
Some of these had previously been supplied from Rttssia but after 
June 22od, 1941 the Soviet Union was full) occupied on her own 
SOIL 

3a July 1941 the Division of Defence Aid Jicporis China 
Defence Supplies and the \Sar Department started to canvass the 
possibilities for equipping and training large numbers of Chinese 
ground forces These discussions resulted in a project for com 
pfetefy re-equipping t/iirtj Chinese divisions undo Lend Lease b> 
the end of 1942. ArliUery anti aircraft guns armoured vehicles 
and tanks were to be sent from the United States Jn addition 
machinery ami supplies for China s arsenals would be sent lo help 
increase her own output of small arms and ammunition 

In arrtiapaiton of the arrival of these supplier ar> Amcriean 
irulitary mission under Brigadier-General John Magruder arrived 
in Chungking in November 1941 The mission, supported by 
Lend Lease funds was composed of specialists m HU the phases of 
modem warfare They were to survey China s needs for additional 
inns and help train the Chinese troops m the u$c of Amenian 
equipment 

Little of the equipment scheduled for China & ground forces 
ever reached China or even»got as far as Rangoon before it fell 
but the United Stales vvas more successful m providing China 
with a^sistanK m (hcoir Back m November J9w four months 
before Lend Lease began General P T Mow of the Chinese Air 
Force and Major-General Claire L Chennault arrived in W..sh 
ington on a mission for Chiang Kaj shek. 

General Chennault was a colonel then on thn United States 
Army a reserve list Since 1937 he had been serving the Chinese 
Govcromcni as special technical adviser to the Chinese Air Force 
He had trained many Chinese ainnen and smt them Into combat 
against the Japanese with whatever planes were avijilaWe — Amen 
can models dating from the middle thirtia a few old German 
planes, and quite a number of planes from Russia The Chinese 
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airmen v.'ttt good pilots and brave fighters, but their planes were 
crates compared to the Japanese pursuits and bombers They were 
outnumbered twenty to one and one by one they were shot down 
By the end of 1940 Japanese bombers were ranging erver China 
practically at will pounding Chungking and other cities and 
periodically penetrating all the way to the Burma Road 
General Mow and General Chcnnault came to Washington for 
two purposes One was to start a programme for building a 
strong and well-equipped Chinese Air Force The second was in 
the meantime to obtain some fighter planes and to enlist volunteer 
American airmen to fly them against the Japanese bombers 
Chcnnault made little immediate progress in achieving hts first 
aim because the machinery of Lend Lease had not yet been devised 
and set in motion Butin May 1941, soon after China was declared 
eligible for Lend Lease aid an American Air Mission headed by 
Bngadicr General Henry B Clagetl. Commander of the Philippine 
Air Force, was dispatched to Chungking to sur\ey the situation 
His report emphasized Chinas critical need for fighter planes to 
protect her cities and for bombers to strike back against Japanese 
bases But he also pointed out that China had not enough men 
trained to fly or maintain the many planes that were needed The 
mission recommended that the first order of business be a pro- 
gramme to tram Chinese pilots and mechanics 
To establish pilot training centres in China would haw required 
the transport of thousands of tons of additional petrol and main- 
tenance equipment for the (raimng planes over the already jammed 
Burma Road It svas therefore decided that Chinese flyen should 
be brought to this country for traimog Lend Lease funds were 
allocated for the programme and m October 1941, the first 
students a group of fifty, amved in this country and were sent 
to Thundcrbird Field in Arizona for instruction At the same 
tunc Lend Lease ordered for China nearly 300 fighters mostly 
Vuhcc P-66s and Republic P-43s and fifty bombers, mostly 
Lockheed Hudson A 29 s and Douglas DB 7 s None of these 
planes reached China before Pearl Harbour 
Chcnnault s second purpose— to obtain a small number of 
fighter planes and American pilots to defend China— produced 
earlier and more dramatic results The proposal was actively sup- 
ported by Dr Soong and was immediately discussed by the Liaison 
Committ« and at the War, Navy and Slate Departments. By 
January 194! plans were suffioentJy crystallized for -discussion at 
the White House, and they received lbs President s blessing. 

To find enou^ planes at lhai lime was not easy However the 
rate of production of Curtiss P-40 pursuit planes had just been 
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subsUntially tncrcascd as a result of the siandardizatjon agree- 
racnt worked out by the Joint AitcreR Committee, and the BnUsh 
agreed to release to China 100 of those scheduled for production 
on Bniish contracts in February. March and April 1941 Unnersat 
Trading Corporation paid the manufacturer cash for the planes — 
SS, 900,000 in all All kinds of troubles were cncounlcred in 
obtaining machine guns, ammunition, armour and sccessoncs to 
ship along with the planes, but the first thirty sw of the P-40 s JeA 
New York late in February 1941 for the long sea \oyage, and 
between May and October all the phnes arrived in Rangoon 

In the meantime General Chennault began his search for pilots 
and mechanics With the help of the War and Navy Departments, 
which permitted some pilots then on active service to transfer to 
the reserve list so that they might enlisi, Chennault eventually 
secured the services of more than 100 veteran fliers Over half of 
them were drawm from the naval reserves, a few from the Marine 
Corps and the balance from the Amy in addition, 150 technicians 
and ground-crew personnel enlisted, two-thirds from the Army's 
reserve list 

Contracts signed by the volunteers offered high pay Pilots were 
to receive from S600 to $750 a month and ground crews an average 
of S300 In eddmon, the Chinese Government agreed to pay a 
bonus of $500 for each Japanese plane that was independently 
confirmed as shot down or destroyed on the ground 

The first group of American pilots sailed for Rangoon on June 
$th, 1941 Others followed In July. August and September On 
August 1st, Generalissimo Chtaog Kai shek issued an order for- 
mally constituting the American Volunteer Group as a unit of 
China's armed forres While work was being completed on a 
home base for the A V G at Kunming, the Bniuh turned over 
to the Croup an airfield and plane assembly shop at Toungoo m 
Burma, 160 miles north of Rangoon, and another at Mingaladon, 
just outside Rangoon, for use as training bases 

Through the summer and autumn General Chennault worked to^ 
develop his men into a fighting unit Every one of his pilots had 
at least 500 flying hours behind him but some had never before 
flown a P-40 or even a pursuit plane of any type Worse sliU, 
there were tcmblc shortages of everything needed to keep the 
planes in the au-, escept petrol "niere were almost no spare 
parts or extra tyres, and little ammunition for the machine guns 
Generaf Chennauft even rtao' (0 aalnif contmenaai'typtf- raulvjy 
because mibtary radios failed to arrive from the United States 
Many of the men became discoura^d, twenty-five resigned and 
went home Early in November, Oiennauh sent word to Wash- 
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ingtoo that twenty^three of his planes were disabled for lack of 
spare engines or other parts and twenty six more were grounded 
with flat tyres that he was unable to replace Only forty four planes 
were in flying condition 

General Chennault s plea for spare parts was difficult to answ'er 
There were spare part troubles everywhere in those days with 
each new type of plane as it went into action The British m 
Egypt and our Air Corps at home were both using P40s and 
they too were short of spares Nevertheless, some of the needed 
parts and ammunition were collected and sent on their way The 
first Lend Lease money used to aid the A V G was spent to buy 
these supplies Many went by boat, but those items most Urgently 
needed were rushed by air freight across the Pacific 

By 1he first week of December, enough equipment had amv'cd 
to enable General Chennault to report that he had sixt> six P-40 s 
fit for action He now had ninety trained pilots and a ground 
crew of 180 Amencans and many Ounese He had organized his 
A VO’S into three pursuit squadrons of eighteen planes each 
With more spares so that he could bate ten planes m reserve for 
each squadron and a few more weeks of tactical training he 
repotted, he would be ready to take his men into acuon agamsl ib^ 
Japanese The extra spares he needed tvere started on their way 
across the Pacific by clipper a few days before Pearl Harbour 


CKAPTER XI 

RUSSIA IS ATTACKED 

On Sunday, June 22nd, 194I, Hiller launched his attack, upon 
the Soviet Union He called it a crusade for the preservation of 
Western civihzaUon against “ Asiatic Bolshet ism.’ For more than 
Uto months his propaganda machine had been at uork to con 
Vince us that Germany was ready to make an honourable peace 
with Bntam on condition that Hitler have a free hand in Eastern 
Europe — that is, against Russia Goebbcls’ ageuts did theer best 
to sumulate fear of communism In America and Britain 
It must be admitted that Hitler had reason for thinking that 
rtilher Great Britain nor the United States would work out an 
effccUiU partnership with the Soviet Union There were many m 
Britain and the Qmtcd Slates who had viewed communism as an 
actively dan gero us threat to our form of government There were 
many m Russia who had suspected the Westsm dcraocracKS would 
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like to destroy the Soviet State After Munich, where the Russians 
coasidered they had been betrayed by Bntam and France, and 
after the Nazi-Soviet pact of August 1539, which the Allies’ con 
sidered a betrayal by Russia, suspicion on both sides had sharp- 
ened Hitler s peace propaganda in the spring of 1941 ivas not 
without effect even upon patriotic Americans who innocently 
repeated ideas that had been subtly and widely planted by Nazi 
agents 

Tlie event proved that Hitler had ^judged the peoples and the 
Governments of all three of the nations which he sought to destroy 
one by one He thought of the United States still in terms of 
the early days of the Neutrality Act, and of England in terms of 
Munich He thought of Russia in tenns of 1939, He was wrong 
about all three The answer he received in London, Washington 
and Moscow was immediate and positive although it was only a 
begmmeg on the long road (owalds effective Co^ipcratioo As 
tune went on. the processes of collaboration on a basis of mutual 
self interest have been gradually dewloped in a figbtipg partner- 
ship that will smash the Axis and that also fiin>^5hfs Web hopfi 
for lasting peace. But it is worth remerabenn^ today that the 
trend might have been the other way in the weeks following that 
June Sunday dawn when Hitlers panzers tore mto the Russian 
lines and the Nazis did everythmg in their power to divide us and 
to keep us divided / 

Neither President Roosevelt nor Prune Mimst«r Churchill hesi- 
tated for an instant Long before the attack on Russia Secretary 
of State Hull and Under Secretary Sumner Welles had warned the 
Soviet Ambassador that we had information indicating Hitler 
planned (o launch a surpnse attack upon the Soviet Union Similar 
ivamings went to the Soviet from London 

The day of the attack. Prime hJimstcr Churchill went to the 
radio, frankly recalled his opposition to communist ideology, and 
ivelcomed the Soviet Union as an ally against Germany “We 
shall give whatever help we can to Russia and the Russian people ’ 
he declared Then Mr Churchill met squarely the argument that 
Bntam could now relax On the contrary her efforts must be 
redoubled, for Hiller’s attack on Russia was plainly meant to be 
preliminary to a final assault upon the Bntish Isles themselves 
The Prime Mmistcr promptly dispatched an air mission to Mos- 
cow, and negotiations were begun in London under which Bntam 
would share its still meagre supply of arms with the Red armies 
Mr QiurchilTs clear-cut stand had a profound effect on niih!« 
opinion m this country as well as la Great Britain 

On the morning after the Gennas assault, Mr Hull te 
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his associates to say that it should be made clear to everybody that 
the United States Government was whole-heartedly behind Russia 
from start to finish Mr Welles, who was Acting Secretary in Mr 
Hull s absence, formally denounced Hitler’s “ treacherous attack ’ 
on the Soviet and branded it as another proof of the Nazi purpose 
to y/m domination of the world Not communism, he said, “ but 
Hitler s armies are today the chief danger of the Americas ” The 
United States welcomed “ any defence, any rallying of the. forces 
opposing Hitlerism, from whatever source these forces may spnng ’ 
President Roosevelt declared at his Press conference twenty- 
four hours later that our Government would help Russia to obtain 
war supplies in this country, although he emphasized that our 
most important nninediaic action should be to speed up the 
delivery of Lend-Lease supplies to Britain In this way vve would 
strengthen Britain’s attac^ng forces on the west while the Soviet 
engaged Hitler’s armies in the east He also said that the combat 
zone provisions of the Neutrality Law would not apply to Soviet 
Pacific porU This meant that American flag ships might go direct 
to the Far Eastern port of Vladivostok with American supplies 
Aid from the United States to the Soviet Union began outside 
iheLcnd Lease programme Inthcbeginning,neithertheAmencan 
public nor the Government was ready for a declaration that the 
defence of the USSR was vital to the defence of the United 
States Furthermore, we had little we could send to the Soviets 
at once We were straining every nerve to get the programme of 
Lend Lease aid to Britain and China to the point where dclivcnes 
in substantial amounts could begin 
On June 22nd, 1941, there was a large body of opinion both 
inside and outside military arcles that did not believe Soviet 
resistance could last long I recall many discussions in which it 
was said that the war in Russia would be over by the Jst of August 
Those who held that opinion felt that any arms vve sent would 
probably fall into Hitler’s hands The unity of the Soviet people 
and the strength of the R^ Army were under-estimated in those 
da)^ not only m Berlin, but in Washington and London as well 
From the very beginning, how-ever, there were a few who saw 
the picture much more accurately, and they were listened to both 
at the White House and at Number 10 Downing Street 
The policy decided upon by our Government was to provide 
as much immediate aid to the Soviet Union as our owm safety and 
the needs of Britain and China permitted As the campaign 
developed and our understanding of the situation in Russia became 
clearer, we could then adapt our programme to the progress of 
events 
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Since the Nazi-Soviet Pact of August 1939, export licences had. 
v/iih few exceptions, been refused for the production equipment 
and raw materials ordered m this country by Amtorg Trading 
Corporation, the purchasing ageniy for the Soviet Government 
in the United States As a result, supplies for the Soviet had 
accumulated in storage here On the day following Mr Welles s 
statement, a State Department exports committee began to review 
the list of these frozen goods About $9,000,000 « orih of suppbes 
■were released for shipment to Russia dunng the next two weeks 
There were no weapons on the list, however 
In the meantime the President asked Genera! Bums to set up a 
Soviet supply division m order to push the programme of assist- 
4ince General Bums remembered that Colonel Philip it Fay- 
monvjlle had recently returned to this country after serving four 
years m Moscow as United Stales Military Attach^ He tele- 
phoned Faymonville in San Francisco and told him to take the 
first plane to Washington The Colonel arrived on Sunday, July 
13th, 1941, and immediately started a survey of the possibilities for 
a large-scale Soviet m/htary supply programme One of his first 
steps vm to call down from New York as hjs assistant John N 
Hazard, whom he knew as an expert on Russia Hazard stayed 
•with the Lend Lease programme and later became Assistant Admin- 
istrator of the Soviet Supply Division of Lend Lease under Major- 
General Charles M Wesson, who had been Chief of Ordnance at 
the time of the trarisfer of the rifles to Bntam after Dunkirk On 
July 21st, 1941, President RoosewJt formaUj deJecated to the 
Division of Defence Aid Reports responsibility for obtaining 
immediate and substantial shipments of assistance to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics ” 

The following day, Colonel Faymonville, members of the State 
Department Committee, and Bngadier-Ceneral Charles B Hines, 
then Executive Officer of the Anny and Navy Muaiuons Board, 
met to go over the Soviet requests for further release of frozen 
stocks and for the purchase of additional equipment The Soviet 
representatives wanted cspeaally machinery and raw materials 
for armaments manufacture These requests competed, of course, 
with the Army s and the Navy's own production programmes and 
met with considerable resistance, but it was forcefully pointed out 
that the continued ability of the Soviet Uiuon to fight the Nazis 
would give us more time to equip our own armed forces There 
xvas a lot of discussion back and forth, but after the meeting. 
General Burns was able to send to the President for approval the 
first comprehensive list of supplies for the Soviets They totalled 
$21,940 000 m value 
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The next day the hst came bade from the President with the 
note, “Take up this mommg with the Secretary of War, the Acting 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Navy (if the latter is in- 
volved) and get the' thing thrwgh, because there is ^me mix 
up on It, and I would like this thing gotten through by tomght ” 
It went through that njght, and procurement of those items on 
the list not already m warehouses was begun immediately 

Simultaneously a Soviet military mission arrived in Washmglon 
after a flight via Archangel and England The mission was headed 
by Lieutenant General Philip I Golikov, who was to become 
famous in 1942 as commander of a brilliantly led counter offensive 
in the Bryansk sector on the Russian front, and included also 
Major General A K Repm of the Soviet Air Forces TTic mem- 
bers of the mission, accompanied by Ambassador Constantin A 
Oumansky, immediately called on General Marshall The Am 
bassador acted as mterpreter. General Golikov was a man of 
strikmg appearance He was short and heavy set, with a head 
completely shaved and with pale blue eyes in. a face well baked by 
the sun He did most of the taUdng General Repin, fall and. 
quiet, backed him up Both generals emphasized need for 
speed, but they were completely confident that the Red Army 
would not be smashed that summer and that it would even be 
strong enough to seize the iniuative when winter came This w^ 
brave talk at that time, with the Red Army reeling back across the 
Ukraine and Y^le Russia 

It was, however, Gen'Sral Marshall’s unhappy task to convince 
the Soviet envoys that the United States just had not got fleets 
of planes and tanks, stacks of guns and bombs, and great reserve 
stocks, of machinery and raw materials to send to Russia This 
the Soviet generals at first found diflicuU to believe They knew 
of our great industrial resources and had been taught to admire our 
mass production techniques No doubt they expected to find that 
we had already fully mobitizcd our productive resources They 
had begun to mobilize their production shortly after Hitler came 
to power in 1933 They did not understand our position as an 
island comment surrounded by seas^ that had been under the 
control of friendly Powers for more than a century, and the effect 
this had upon our thinklog and our preparations 

The arrival of the Soviet military mission marked the real begin- 
ning of the military phases of the Soviet supply programme 
Generals Golikov and Repin met and talked with the President 
and other high Government officials Mr Roosevelt took the 
matter up at a Cabinet meeting soon aftervvards, pomtiQg out that 
nearly six weeks had elapsed since the Russian war had begun and 
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that practically none of the malenals Russia ne«Jed were actually 
on the way He asked Wayne Coy of the OSice of Emergeno' 
Management to follow through on the lists of supplies that had 
been approved “Act as a bun* onder the saddle and get things 
moving,” he told Coy 

About the same time, Harry Hopkins, Ambassador Oumansky 
and Arthur Parvis were appointed as an inter governmental com- 
mittee on Russian aid Purvis was made a member because it 
was necessary for the British to give up some of the arms promised 
to them out of cuirent production if Russia were to get military 
equipment promptly Ihis group held its first meeting on August 
2nd, 1941, with General Bums acting as alternate for Hopkins, 
who had gone to London an<f Moscow Things reaUy started 
moving after this meeting, and with the co-opcraiion of the Bntish, 
who released some Curtiss P-40 s they had on order, it was possible 
to make the first shipment of planes to the Soviet in September 
1941 

In the meantime Hopkins, who all along had been far ahead 
of most of us m sizing up correctly the course of events on the 
Russian froat, had found in London that Mr Cburchni fally 
shared the President’s belief that the Soviet Union could hold out 
From London, Hopkins went on to Moscow to see for himself 
He amved on July 30th, 194), had two long talks with Stalin and 
returned confirmed m the belief that the Soviet would not be 
knocked out of the war that summer 
I saw Hopkins jest after he got back to Washington He said 
Stalin had spoken to him with the utmost frankness at thar two 
meetings and had ended with the flat statement The Germans 
will never get to Moscow tins year” Hopkins said that what he 
saw of the Soviet s military power and of the Russian people’s 
determination backed up Stalin’s confidence 
On August 18(h, 1941, a second list of supplies for the Soviet 
Umon was sent to the President for his approval It was returned 
' with a large ink scrawled “OK — F D R ’ on the first page By 
^ the end of September, the programme had groira to a dollarvalue 
of 5145,710,823 The Soviet purchased aviation petrol toluol, 
machine tools and other induslnal equipment field telephone wire 
shoes, cloth and many other supplies They also sought airplanes, 
ta nitQ and anti-aircraft guns By the end of November 1941, we 
were able to send only seventy mtte light tanks, fifty nine P-40 
fighters, most of which were released by the Bnfish, and a htfle 
over a thousand lorries, which were very badly needed We bad 
few enough planes and tanks to spare and anti aircraft guns were 
so short that they simply did not exist export to other couatnes 
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Wien the President on August 18th, 1941, returned to Wash 
ington from his Atlantic meeting with Pnme Minister Qiurchill 
he was accompanied by Lord Beaverbrook, who had become 
Bnush Minister of Supply At that time it was decided to send a 
combined Anglo American mission to Moscow to work out a long 
range supply programme for the Soviet on a really large scale 
The American membership was announced on September Jth 
W Avercll Hamrnan who had also been at the Atlantic Confer* 
cncc, was named chief The other members were Admiral W H 
Standlcy Major General Bums, William L Batt ofO P M , Major* 
General James E Chaney and several technical specialists 

The mission went first to London, where it was joined by the 
Bntish delegation Ttien they Uent on togelJier by cruiser to 
Archangel and by plane from there to Moscow Conferences began 
on September 29lh, and within forty-eight hours the general terms 
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raitment of Great Britain The agreement was signed on Octoter 
1st, 1941, by Lord Beaverbrook for Great Bniain, Harriman for 
the United Suics and Foreign Commissar Vyacheslav M Molotov 
for the Soviet Union This was the First Russian Protocol 

Just before the Moscow conversations Congressional heann^ 
began on the second lend Lease appropnation bill which ve bad 
discussed at the WTiitc House meeting The question immediately 
arose as to whether Lend Lease aid would be extended to the 
Soviet Union and whether any of the nc^v money asked for m 
the bill could be used for that purpose Attempts to wnte in a 
rcstnction of this sort had been made when the first appropnation 
was \ oted that spring. 

As the first witness before the House Appropnations Ojinmutee, 
1 took, the position that the question of making Rvissia eligible 
for Lend Lease should be left entirely in the President s hands I 
bclicv'c 1 expressed the view of all those concerned with the Lend 
Lease programme in saying "A prohibition in this appropriation 
bill against Lend Lease aid to the Russian Government viould be 
a tcmfic blow to Russian morale *Na matter how bravely >ou 
fight,* It would say to the Russian people, * no matter how much 
your resistance means to our own defence, wr won’t help >ou * " 
Other Witnesses and members of the Committee strong!) supported 
that point of view, and the plan towtite in a legislative ban apimt 
Lend Lease aid to the Soviet Union was not this time senomV 
pressed 

The American members of the Moscow mission rttunwd to 
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Washington on October 20th, 1941, with one of the original copies 
of the histone -Moscow Protocol in Hamman’s briefcase 

The document consisted of seven typewritten pages At the top 
of the arst page were the words “ Conadential Protocol of the 
Conference of the Representatives of the United States of Amenca, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and Great Bntain, which 
took place m Moscow from September 29th till October 1st, 
1941." Under the title was a paragraph recording the “unanimous 
decision " of the conferees for the “ provision of supplies which 
mil be made available at Bntish and USA centres of produc- 
tion " for the Soviet Union beiwen October Jst and the end of 
the following June Then followed the list of items, set up m 
three columns 

In the first column the items were named, beginning with air- 
planes and tanks, and continuing on the following pages through 
all the wide variety of supplies necessary for the war — field tele- 
phone wire, aluminium, machine tools, armour plate, petrol, 
rolled brass, barbed wire, army boots, electric furnaces, wheat and 
scores of others In the second column, opposite each item, was 
the quantity requested by the USS R , and m the third column 
were notes on how far the United States and Great Britain would 
be able to satisfy the requests and what ehch country was to 
supply In most cases specific quantities were named Some were 
marked for further study No total dollar amounts were men- 
tioned anysvhere m the document On the final page were diplo- 
matic seals and the signatories of Molotov, Hamman and Beaver- 
brook 

The evening after the mission returned, I asked them to come 
to my apartment for dmner Vice-President Henry A Wallace, 
General Marshall, Secretaries Kno\ and Jones Under Secretary 
Forrcsla!, Assistant Secretary lovett, Donald Nelson William 
Knudseil, and others S'cre there to hear about the tnp After 
dinner, we settled down to discuss how the promises of the Pro- 
tocol could be translated into an effecuve producuon and ship- 
ping programme Hamman and the others gave us the full story 
of the tnp and the negotiations m Moscow I remember they 
repeatedly used the s’fords ** tough," “ realistic ’ and “ good 
traders " in descnbing the Sosaet officials, but they did not think 
the Moscow requests were unreasonable They had been greatly 
impressed bv Stalin and by v hat they had seen of the manufacturjng 
techniques and equipment in Russian factoncs 

One of the things that struck me most when I first took part in 
discussions of the Soviet supply programme m September and 
October was the emphasis placed by the Soviet representatnrs on,. 
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materials and tools for their own arms factones Many of these 
plants were taken piece meal dunng the summer to safety in the 
Urals region m a mass industrial migration that will be one of the 
most dramatic chapters of the war when it can be fuUy told They 
wanted our planes and tanks loo, but they wanted many things 
that no nation which thought itself on the verge of defeat would 
have worried about 

Up to the end of October 1941, the" Russians were still paying 
cash for all supplies obtamed from this country The Defence 
Supplies Corporation had aided them by advanemg $50,000,000 
for raw materials to be shipped later from the U SjS R In all, 
Arotorg had paid out $92, (^,000 since June 23rd Actual ship* 
ments from the Umted States to Russia up to the lime when the 
mission returned, however, totalled only $41,000,000 

Great Britain was able to move faster m the provision of arms 
for Russia than we were m the summer and autumn of 1941 
Although her own needs were pressing, her production of medium 
tanks and planes was at that lime greater than our own Matilda 
and Valentine tanks reached Archangel on the fust large Bntish 
convoy late in September and were m tune to be used in the late 
October and November tlghtmg The RAF. sent two' squadrons 
of Hurricanes with pilots and ground crews to demonstrate the 
planes to the Russian Air Force 

Our shortages of military equipment m those da)S meant that 
we had to fight hard for e\’ety bit of material for the Soviet Union 
I remember in particular a telephone call from Hopkins on 
October 1st, 1941, about some barbed wire The Russians were 
desperately short They wanted 4 000 tons right away as a start 
Four thousand tons of barbed wire is more than enough to stretch 
from Moscow to Sjdncy, Australia, and back again. The wire 
had to reach New York in time to catch a convoy leaving m bvo 
weeks Could we do It? 

That rught at the office wc were on the phone until late.,, We 
talked with Arthur Whiteside, head of the Steel Branch of O P M . 
with our Army, with the Bntish about stocks they might be able 
to release, and with half a dozen steel companies When wc 
compared notes, wc found wc had only 700 tons lined up Wc 
were offered plenty of barbed cattle wue, but wr had to ha« 
military barbed wire, which has longer four pronged barbs with 
less space between 

I called my fnend, aifford Hood, President of American Steel 
and Wire, who had already come through with a promise of 200 
tons they had In stock He said that by running his trulls at top 
speed through the rent wcck-cod be could have another 700 tons 
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finished m time to make the boat The members of the Soviet 
Supply Division Whiteside s staff at O P M and others kept 
after every possible source The British turned over every foot of 
wire they had scheduled for their own delivrnes that month and 
we got some more from the United Slates Army 
The barbed wire began to move to port October lOth was (he 
last day on which shipments could start from the mills or interior 
depots in time to make the convoy I remember asking Whiteside 
one evening over the telephone if we were gomg to make it Ed 

he replied it s an impossibility but we re all staying here tonight 
(o make it poaibic Were just taking the stuff and worrying 
about authority later We 0 do it 
They did When the ship sailed for Russia she had the barbed 
vtire aboard 

We were not alwaj's so successful but our experience with the 
barbed wire was typical of what it took to gel supplies to Russia 
in those first few months WiUiam Batt and hu associates in the 
0PM worked night and day to secure the raw materials and 
mdustnal ct^uipment Russu needed 
On Octotxr 30th 1941 ten days after the rcuim of the mission 
from Moscow the President di^iched an histone message to 
Premier Stalin The battle for Moscow was at us height The 
Nazis were in Mozhaisk, well past Borodino where Napoleon 
oter a century before had iron the battle that gave him Moscow 
The Red Army was striving desperately to prcient the closing of 
the pincers that threatened the capital city on both sides To the 
north Leningrad xvas encircled and apparently doomed To the 
sou^h Marshal Budyenny s armies had been cut to pieces (he 
Ukraine was lost and kharkov had fallen Soviet casualties iota! 
ling more than I 500 000 men were admitted Over the radio 
Stalm called upon his people for another supreme elTort to save 
Russia 

On that day the President told Premier Stalin that he had 
examined the record of the Moscow Conference and that 

All the mil lary equipment and munitions items have been 
approved and I have ordered that as fax as jiossible the defivery 
of raw materials be expedited Dclivcnes have been directed to 
commence immediately and to be fulfilled m the largest possibk 
amounts In on effort to obviate any financial diQicuIties imrac 
diale arrangements arc to be made so that supples up to I OQO 
million dollars in value may be effected under the Lend Lease Act 
If approved by the Government of the U S S R* 1 propose that 
the indebtedness thus incurred be subject to no interest and that 
the payments of the U S S R do not commence until five years 
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after the war's conclusion and be completed o\er a ten-year period 
thereafter The President indicated that the payments would be 
in raw materials and other commodities 
On November 4th Stalin replied 
Your assurance that the decisions of the conference will be 
carried out to the limit is deeply appreciated by the Soviet Govern 
ment Your decision, Mr President, to grant to the Soviet Union 
a loan in the amount of 1,000 million dollars subject to no interest 
charges and for the purpose of paying for armaments and raw 
^(enals for the Soviet Union is a^pted with sincere gratitude 
by the Soviet Government as unusually substantial aid in its 
difficult and great struggle against our common enemy — blood 
thirsty Hitlerism 1 agree completely, on behalf of the Govern 
ment of the Soviet Union, with the conditions which you out- 
lined ” 


“^e special terms for repayment of the thousand million dollar 
riTf M ^ exchange of tclcgr^s are no longer in 


were pul on the same basis as those with Great Bntom’and China 
of communications between the President and 
stalm was made public on November €th, and on the following 
day, the twenty fourth anmv^rsaiy of the Russian Revolution, the 
President officially declared the defence of the Soviet Union vital 
to the defence of the United States The fate of Moscow was still 
m the balance, but Russia had from us the assurance that the pro- 
ductive power of this country was squared and firmly on her side, 
and on a grand scale 


citAntR XII 
THE SCA LANES 

"* Norfolk, Va . saw a badly battered 
^ harbour and make for ibc 
H ® ‘he Illustrious, queen 

^li^ Mcdiienanean fleet, and she had made the Atlantic 
^ ® hcToic patching job performed 

m r?,!? ® ***’* ®^h;aai bombs The Gcrmani. 

dwlared that the Illustrious was so badly damaged the 
®Sam-and for once at least, they had been 
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On Januaiy JOlh, 1941, ihe bigatirraft earner and other Bntish 
warships v,ere escorting a Bntish convoy through the Mediter- 
ranean from Gibraltar with supphes for Greece and the Ei^th 
Army in Egypt Since Italy’s entrance into the war, this had been 
a nsky business, but the British had previously been able to fight 
off the Italians without senous losses This convoy, however, 
reached the narrow Sicilian straits- just a week after the German 
Luftwaffe first established itself tn Sicily Waves of Stuka dive 
bombers roared down on the convoy, they concentrated their 
attack on the Illiisirhus A 1,000-pound bomb smashed her land- 
ing deck, and other hits tore great holes in her side and put her 
steering gear out of commission For a time she circled helplessly, 
but eventually she managed to make Malta, while the rest of the 
convoy proceeded after suffenng other heavy losses Although she 
was bombed again at Malta, while the emergency repairs to make 
her navigable were m progress, the Itlusinous svas eventually able 
to get away and make the long tnp through the Suer and round* 
Africa to the United States She was so badly damaged that she 
was laid up until September in dry dock at Norfolk Then, under 
the command of Lord Louts Motmtbatten, she returned to the fleet, 
and to the fight 

The convoy the Illustrious tyas protecting in January 1941 was 
the last large one that the British attempted to send from oce end 
of the Mediterranean to the other for more than two years It was 
another victory for Hitler m the battle of the supply lines 

The Axis has had all the advantages of communications in thu 
war It has held the imide lines In Europe, Hitler has had at his 
command a compact network of railways and paved highways 
His only over-water supply lines — from the Scandmavian peninsula 
to Germany and from Italy to Africa— were short and well pn>- 
tected Japan, like us, has been dependent on the sea lanes, but 
hers have been much shorter than ours and have been operated 
inside a protecting nng of naval and air bases 

United Nations supply lines on the other hand, encircle the 
earth It is over 10,000 miles by ship from England, and over 
12.000 miles from the United States, all the way round the Cape 
of Good Hope and up (he Red Sea or the Persian Gulf, to the 
ports of the Middle East It is 4,500 miles from New York to 
Murmansk Even our sbonrat Atlantic supply Ime— from the 
Umted States to Britain— is 3,000 miles long It is half-way round 
the world across either Ihe Atlantic or Pacific to India and the 
presenf ports oi''«idy ifrrcnhair 

When the Lend Lease Act was passed, the sea lanes to Britain 
and the Middle East were being heavily attacked by German sub- 
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manncs, pianes and surface laid^ Many other BriUsh warships 
besides the Illustrious had suffered battle damage Bntish ship- 
yards were strained to the linui and were under air attack as well 
To get these damaged warships back into service as quickly as 
possible. Lend Lease funds were allocated to repair them in 
Amencan shipyards 

The Illustrious was not the first British ship to take advantage 
of this programme Eight days after the passage of the Lend Lease 
Act, the armed British merchant cruiser Canton limped into the 
Bethlehem Shipyard in New York Harbour She was followed by 
the damaged battleships Malaya and Resolution, that reached the 
New York and Philadelphia Navy Yards on April 9th and 22 nd, 
1941 Among the many allied warships that have since been 
repaired or reconditioned m our own shipyards have been the 
British battleships Rodney and Royal Sotereign and the Free 
Frcncli submarine Surcouf, largest in the world, and since lost 
at sea 

Fully as important has been the Lend-Lease merchant ship repair 
programme, under which hundreds of cargo vessels and tankers 
have been repaired, armed and outfitted for protection against 
mmes Nonvegian, Dutch, Greek and other allied vessels, as vtU 
as Bntish, have had this service Speaal toob, parts and equip- 
ment needed to repair allied ships have been assembled m our 
shipyards 

Aher our own entrance into the war, we received the reaprocal 
use of British ship repair facilities throughout the world, and we 
have taken full advantage of the Bntish shipyards, Bntish money, 
Bntish labour and British stores thus given to us 
The ship repair pcogcamme has, of course, been only one part of 
the answer to the problem of mauiiaming supply Jmes across the 
seas From the bcginmng, Bntaio desperately needed more mer- 
chant ships When the President, on May 27th, 1941, declared an 
Unlimited National Emergency in the Uruted States, he warred. 
The present rate of Naa smkujgs of merchant ships is more lhaif 
three tunes as high os the capacity of Bntish shipyards to replace 
them; it is more than twice the combined British and Amcncan 
output of nserchant ships today " 

^ TTie Umted States early took steps to answer this need. Fortu- 
nately, we had already started to expand our production capacity 
for merchant shipping 

In the ten years brfore 193^ only two cargo vessels for foreign 
service had lien built iirthe United States Then in 1936, Con- 
gress created the Maritime Commission Almost at once the Com- 
nussion launched a programme to build one large passenger ship. 
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the 5 S America, ten tankers and ten cargo vessels, and to aid 
private shipping lines to, build an additional sixty-five cargo ships 
This programme, concentrating on the novr famous “ C ” senes 
cargo vessels, revitaliaed our oceangoing shipbuilding industry, 
and by olTering a standard design, it encouraged experiments in 
applying mass-production techniques to shipbuilding In 1935, 
American shipyards lumed out twenty-eight ocean-going vessels of 
342,032 deadweight tons, and by 1940, ship production was up to 
fifty-three ships of 641.056 tons 

In the late autumn of 1940, the British entered the American 
shipbuilding picture They had been buying ships here since the 
outbreak of war From the Maritime Commission they bought 
Vessels built during the last war, from prnate shipping companies 
they bought vessels forced off the European run at the outbreak 
of war by the Ncutrahfy Act— in all over eighty ships totalling 
nearly 750,000 deadweight tons By the end of 1940, this source 
of supply had dried up, and the Bntish sent a shipping mission 
to this country with instructions to place contracts for the con- 
struction of sixty ships a year m Amencan yards 

The British Mission, liVjs so many others, found that new facilities 
would have to be built They talked to many firms and finally 
picked out Todd Shipyards and Henry J Kaiser s Sl\ Companies 
Inc The Todd Company was an old Maine shipbuilding firm 
Kaiser had never built a ship, but he had revolutionary ideas for 
applying mass-production te^niques to shipbuilding On Decem- 
ber 20th, 1940, contracts were signed for construction of two 
yards — one at Portland, Maine, and the other at Richmond, 
Califomra — and for thirty ships to be built in each 

The British paid out more than $17,000 000 to build the new 
yards and agreed to pay $87,000.00(»additional for the ships them 
selves The ships >vere to te of a new design — the Ocean Class 
It was a Bntish design for fast war time construction, modified in 
the light of Amencan shipbuilding methods The result was so 
successful that many important features of this design were incor- 
porated in our own Liberty Ships, which we started building a 
fesv months later 

In February 1941, the Maritime Commission launched, under 


I cargo 
ed the 


■ . , . • ■ 000 to 

the Mantire^ Commissioo for she construction of 227 cargo 
wssels, 112 of which were to be Liberty Ships and the balance 
tankers and "C" senes cargo vessels Out of the Lend Lease 
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allocation, $50,000,000 was for additional ways in Amencan 

shipyards 

AAer Pearl Harbour, the Amencan shipbuilding programme was 
increased again and again until it linaliy called for the production 
of a total of 50,000,000 deadwei^t tons by the end of 1944 
American industty has risen to this challenge In the month 
of September 1941, when the first Liberty Ship was launched, 
American shipyards were able to complete only seven ships total- 
ling 64,450 tons Two years later, m September 1943, the number 
had risen to 155 ships m a single month, aggregating almost 
1,700,000 tons That was about five new ships every twenty four 
hours Of the 2,000 odd ships built under the Mantime Commis- 
sion programme or with Lend-Lease appropriations up to that tunc, 
about 300 have been turned over on a charier basis under Lend- 
Lease to the British, the Chinese, the Norwegians, the Greeks, 
the Dutch and other United Nations Title to all these ships 
remains with the United States Government 

While the shipbuilding programme launched in the early months 
of 1941 has produced remarkable results, they were not w the i 
main realized until after Pearl Harbour To make merchant vessels 
available for use on British routes in the summer of 1941, two 
million tons of cargo ships and oil tankers were assigned— 135 
vessels for the Red Sea run and 185 for the North Atlantic The 
ships to satisfy the programme were obtained by requisitiomng 
seventy-two Axis vessels totalling nearly 500,000 tons which had been 
tied up in American ports since September 1939, by chartering ott»r 
ships from ihcu: Amencan owners, and by using others owned by 
the Maritime Commission Lend Lease funds were used to finance 
the programme 

At the same tune, another important step was taken to case 
the shipping problem to the Middle East On April 8th, 1941, 
British forces m East Africa captured Massawa, the main Italian 
Red Sea port, and the Italian warships there were scuttled The 
campaign in East Africa was drawing to a close With the Red 
Sea completely in control of the Entish, the President announced 
on April 11th that these waters were no longer a combat zone 
This meant that Amencan-flag vessels, previously barred from 
the area fay the Neutrality Act, could now carry supplies on the 
long route round the Cape of Good Hope and up the Red Sea 
to Egypt 

But there were other problems m the strategy of supplying 
the Middle East besides that of getting goods across 'toe vast oetaSi 
distances to the Red Sea, South of Suez, the ports were primiuve, 
with few docks and little equipnimt for unloading vessels There 
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ainvtd It v.-as necessary to send materials for budding new docks* 
repair depots and storage warehouses, tools and skilled mechanics 
to assemble aud repair the tanks , rails, goods wagons and loco- 
motives to move them towards the fighting lines, road building 
machinery to make trails into passable roads, and lorries lo run 
on the roads after they had been built 
Late in June 1941, the Bntish began to discuss with ^offiaab 
of the Division of Pefcncc Aid Reports the steps that might be 
taken to help develop this area The discussions led eventually to 
a comprehensive programme, including air and naval bases repair 
depots, assembly plants, hospitab, radio stations, airports, fuel 
stations, roads and railways in Egypt, Eritrea, Iraq and Palestine 
The first allocation of Lend Lease funds to the War Department 
for this work was made on October 2ad, 1941 
The projects included the salvage of Italian ships sunk m tlie 
harbour of Massawa, \vbi<di had made this Eritrean port of little 
use New docks were to be built at Massawa and huge cranes and 
other equipment from this country were to be installed for un* 
loading ships In addition, road building equipment, raib. ears 
and locomotives, lomcs, machine tools, portable housing matenaU 
and many other supplies were to be shipped Another project 
near .Cairo called for construction and operation of large shops 
for the service and repair of American type lorries, tanks and 
ordnance Similar repair shops were to be built m Palestine and 
Enirca , 

All these projects were undertaken jointly with the British, who 
also put men, money and equipment into the job After our 
entrance into the war, Amcncan Army engineers took over a large 
share of the work, and it continued through 1942 and 1943 until 
the Mediterranean was reopened to Allied shipping 
^Vhc^ the Red Sea projects were ^gun in the summer of 1941, 
they were linked with a similar piog r a mme for the Persian Culf 
To carry out the Amencan and Bntish programme of aid to 
the Soviet Union, it was necessary to develop all possible supply 
routes to Russia Besides the Pacific route to \ ladiv ostok and the 
North Atlantic route to Murmansk and Archangel, there "a* 
only one other possible altemaitve — a route through Iran A 
stng’c track railway c r o s sed Iran from the Persian Gulf to the 
Caspian Sea from there supplies could go by ship aid ml into 
Russia Though it was a diflkiilt route, the Bntish were convinced 
that It oncred real potsibililjes, if the ports could be improved, 
tlic capaaty of the railway increased, feeder highways built and 
thousands of lomcs supplirf 

Iran was swamung with A*» agents, and even the Shah was 
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pro Axis To make sure that the Iran comdor was kept out of 
Axis hands, British and Soviet troops jointly occupied the country 
in the last days of August 1941 The Shah abdicated m favour of 
his son, his Nazi advisers uerc thrown out, and a government 
sympathetic to the Allied cause took power Und^ a Soviet- 
British-lnmian agreement the country was divided mta two zones 
the Russians taking the responsibility for supply operations in 
the north and the British in the south 

An effective supply route through Iran to Russia could not be 
developed without assistance from the United States Lend Te ase 
requisitions were filed m September and October for ninety six 
iiKCl locomotives, for more than 2,000 closed and open goods 
ivagons, and for 230 miles of railway track Additional equip- 
nent was sought to dredge deep water berths, to build new docks 
ind to provide unloading facdiues at the ports at the head of the 
Persian Gulf Lend Lease orders were placed for lomcs, and pro 
ects were discussed for buddiog large lorry and aircraft assembly 
ilants near by The first allocations of Lend Lease funds for ttw 
Persian Gulf programme were made on October 2od 1941 

The Bntisb, of course, spent large sums of their own on the 
arojects They also bought with their own money m this couatiy 
iquipment for the Bntish owned tefioery in Abadan, at the head 
3f the Persian Gulf This made possible great increases in the 
Production of aviation petrol for Allied forces m the Middle East 
md India 

While we were takmg steps to improve the supply fines to the 
Middle East, we were also looking after our loterests in the North 
Atlantic Ihcrc ne had the deal task of helping to get war siq> 
plies to the Bntish Isles and strengthening the outer defences of 
America in the North Atlantic On Apnl 9th 1941, we concluded 
an agreemeot wth the Danish Munster under which W'e under- 
took to defend Greenland against Nazi penetration in return for 
the nght to build air and naval bases there On July 1st, 1941, 
the President declared the defence of Iceland vital to the defence 
of the United States Six days iatcr, he announced that American 
armed forces had landed lo Iceland at the invitation of the Ice- 
landic Gos'cmment and that i?c were taking orer from the British 
the responsibility for defending the island against any Nazi attempt 
to seize this mid Atlantic base *• As Commander in Chief,” the 
President said in his announcement, * I have issued orders to 
the Navy that all necessary ^teps be taken to insure the safety 
cC c.cwa'woica.tvans la the. agprooeba becw«n. Inland and the 
United States, as well as on the seas between the United States 
and all other strategic outp<^ ’* 
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A joint British-Amencan mission had just completed a survey 
of Iceland s possibilities as a base Supplementing the Army’s pro- 
gramme for the necessary barracks and other installations, detailed 
plans were drawn up for a large naval operating base and a fleet 
a« base for^the joint use of ourselves and the British On Septera 
ber 25th the Navy Department concluded a contract with two 
Amencan construction companies to build the bases Shortly 
thereafter the British allocated the equivalent of $2,000,000 W 
local currency and Lend Lease Sl.SOO.OOO foe the work 

The Nazis would not, however, permit us to build up our 
defenas in the Western Hemisphere unmolested Duriog the 
summer of 1941, two United States owned merchant ships flym? 
the flag of Panama, the Scssa and the Moniana, were torpedoed 
and sunk whde carrying supplies to Iceland Then on September 
4th, 1941, the United States destroyer Greer was attacked by a 
German submarine while carrying mail to Iceland 

One week later, the President went on the air to denounce 
these attacks as acts of international lawlessness American naval 
vessels and Amencan planes,” he warned the Axis, ** will no longer 
wait until Axis submannes lurking under the water, or Axis raider$ 
on the surface of the sea, stnke their deadly blow first . From 
now on, if German or Italian? vessels of war enter the waters the 
protection of which is necessary for Amencan defence they do so 
at their own peril ” 

During the summer of 1941, Lend Lease was also helping the 
British to protect the sea lanes m that part of the North Atlantic 
which was beyond the Wcsicm Hemisphere defence zone Since 
the fall of France, Britain had been forced to route all her Atlantic 
convoys round the northern end of Ireland, to avoid the danger 
of Nazi attacks in the English Channel Additional bases were 
badly needed in Norlherri Ireland and Scotland for the destroyers 
and planes guarding these convoys 

On Apnl I8th, 1941, President Roosevelt authorued the alJe- 
cation of 550,000,000 ix Lend Lease funds to the Navy Depart 
men! for construction of two seaplane and two destroyer bases for 
the British, and on June I2th Rear-Admiral Ben Morrell, 
of the United States Navy’s Bureau of Yards and Docks, let the 
contracts The Bntish provided pounds sterling for materials that 
could be obtained locally and for payment of local labour Most 
of the machinery, the engineers and the skilled labour had to 
come from the United States The construction equipment and 
more than a thousand Amencan engineers and mechanics were 
assembled at Quonset Point, Rl, and taken to Northern Ireland 
and Scotland on ships provided by the British Ministry of War 
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Transport 1716 first Ship left on July 6th, 194/, audit was followed 
by others throughout the summer and autumn 
A destroyer base at Londonderry was the most important of 
these projects The others were a seaplane base in Northern 
Ireland, a seaplane base m Scotland and a base oa the west coast 
of Scotland for destroyers and submarines When these projects 
were begun wc were not at war, and the supplies, equipment and 
skill which we furnished m the form of Lend Lease aid were to 
help the United Kingdom defend her side of the Atlantic After 
we were attacked, however, we were able to use these bases almost 
immediately for our otvn needs They have been of immense 
value to us 

Three weeks before Pearl Harbour, the United States took a 
final step towards keeping the sea lanes open Beyond Iceland the 
sea lane to the Bntish Isles had been closed to American flag 
vessels by the combat zone provisioos of the Neutrality Act On 
November 17th, 1941, these were r^icalcd by Congress There- 
after our merchant ships could be armed, could enter combat 
zones and could carry supplies directly to the ports of nations at 
war against the aggressors 


CHAPTER xm 
THE AIR LANES 

To get our planes into the fight faster than ocean going ships can 
carry them, we and our allies have built m the last three years a 
globe-encircling system of air lanes Hundreds of bombers and 
long range fighters move daily over tfiese routes on their way to 
the battle stations, as do fleets of transport planes carrying fight 
ing men and loads of emergency supj^ies In the d6\eIopment of 
these air lanes, Lend Lease was m the forefront 
With the fall of France, the last land front in Europe was lost 
but the war continued in the air with growing violence By flying 
the bombers which Britain had ordered in the United Slates instead 
of sending them on slow ship convoys, Britain s striking power in 
the air could be reinforced far more quickly, and increasingly 
scarce shipping space could be released for other essential supplies 
The ferrying of airplanes from the United States was begun by 
the Bntish late in 1940 

To operate the service, rhe Bntish orgaaned a corporation 
known as “ Atfero “ Ferry crews were menufed from Bntish Over- 
seas Airways, Canadian airlines and even U S airlines Manv 
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from Britain by way of Gibraltar and Malta, but because of the 
distance between a^elds, it could not be used by any planes 
except long range bombers and transports And the route was 
not usable even by them, because Malta s airfields ttcre under con 
Slant attack from the Luftwaffe and the route was vulnerable at 
many other points as well The air lane to the Middle East 
through the Mediterranean was cut just as effectively as the sea 
lane 

There was however, an alternative to sending the planes all 
the way round Africa by ship from Bnlam and the United States 
In 1936, Bntish civilian airmen had pioneered an air route west- 
wards from Khartum, m the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 2,250 miles* 
across the continent to Lagos m Nigeria on the Atlantic coast of 
Africa A year later the service was extended to Accra and Tako* 
radi m the Gold Coast A few small airfields had been cut out of 
the jungles or laid out in the desert at spots hundreds of miles 
from civilization When the Mediterranean air lane to the Middle 
East was severed, the British had been able to estabhsh an ^ 
transport service from Bntam to Gibraltar and then skirting the 
west coast of Afnca to the Gold Coast Service on the long over 
water route from Britain was maintained by three large flying 
boats which Pan Amencan Airways bad released and the British 
bought for cash From the Gold Coast to Egypt, a limited service 
was maintained across Afnca by land based transports 

Over the African route, Bntish pilots m 1941 wre Dying fighter 
planes brought by ship from Bntam to Takoradi, where an assembly 
plant equipped to assemble 200 planes a month had been built 
by the British The route saved many weeks over the tunc con- 
sumed on the Red Sea run round the Cape of Good Hope, but , 
in the spring of 1941, it was still a prumti\e aff'air Many planes 
were cracked up and lost on the way The landing fields were little 
better than emergency affam and most of the runways were too 
short even for medium bombers 

The only way to get more planes to Egypt m a hurry ^vas to 
make over the Trans African route into a really effective air lane, 
capable of taking not only more fighters but bombers as well, and 
to establish an air lane across the South Atlantic so that bombers 
could be flown all the tvay from the United States From Miami 
the route would run to Brazil by way of Bntish and Amencan 
airfields m the West Indies From Natal on the bulge of Brazil 
there was an 1,800-mile over water hop to Bathurst, where the 
South Atlantic route would jom the Trans Afncan route 

It was a job that required se\anil hundred more experienced 
ferry pilots, as well as a regular transport servace to bnng them 
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back on return trips, to carry out light emergency freight and to 
take military personnel back and forth across Afnea In Africa an 
enormous amount of equipment would be required for building 
and expanding airficlds,^ setung up emergency Aid depots, radio 
and weather stations Jt would be accessary to send the service 
personnel and ground crews needed to man and run the airfields 
The hard pressed Bntah had neither the racn nor the equipment 
to spare Airfields on the route from Miami to Natal had already 
been expanded by Pan-Amencan Airways, but even on this side 
there was a serious problem *There was doubt wbeither Brazil, 
which was then neutral, would permit military planes to cross 
her territory or use her airfields 

How was It to be done? 

The problem was discussed at a senes of urgent dur- 

ing late May and June 1941 between Bntish, l^nd Lease and 
, Army Air Corps officials There were few Army airmen tberi 
equipped by training or expencnce for the hazardous ruiL If h 
were undertaken at all, it would have to be by a commercial air- 
Lne, with the faohues and cxpcneoce to swing n ^ei con- 
sultations with the Civil Aeronautics Authority and nith repre- 
sentatives of the commercal airlines, the War Department picked 
Fan Amencan Airways, which had been fiyiog a route to Brazil 
for ten years and one across the Atlantic to Lisbon since 1939 

Juan T. Tnppe, President of Pan-Amencan, spent many days 
HI conferences at the Divuton of Defence Air Reports and with 
the Air Corps and Bntish representatives Early m July, Pan- 
Amencan entered into a contract with the Bntish to ferry Grom 
Miami to Bathurst a few transport and cargo planes which were 
badly needed in the Middle East and Afnca Then on July I5ih, 
the Bntish filed a Lend Lease requisiUon for the establishment 
of a permanent ferry service over this route Twelve days later, 
a Boeing Clipper was winging its way across the South Atlantic 
with a Pan-Amencan vice-president and other Bulme operating 
men aboard to survey the route 

Soon after their report had been received. Pan Amencan Air- 
ways signed three contracts with the War Department— one for 
the operation of a transport service across the South Atlantic to 
Afnca, a second for a transport wrvice across Afnca itself, and 
a third /or the ferrying to Egypt of bombers bmli m this country 
and fighters assembled at T^oradi, together with the develop- 
ment and operation of the i^cessaiy airfields An allocation of 
S2ff,^(XX} of iewrf Lrasif faanff tfss cover expenses ot 

the operation 

In the meanume discussions between BrazilJan, Bntish and 
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Araencan oEBcials VrCre under way concerning the use of Braziban 
airfields Brazil offered its full co-operation and provided a comdor 
through which Amencaa transports and combat planes could be 
flovm to Egypt and the Middle East 
On August 19th. the White House announced that ar?angemcnts 
had been made to do the job To lake care of. the air freight on 
the route, twelve DC-3’s were assigned immediately, and eight 
additional transports were promised later Pan-Amencao was able 
to enbst some experienced commercial fliers as ferry pilots, but 
many more were needed A large scale training programme for 
pilots and navigators was started in Miami Hundreds of mechanics, 
meteorologists, radio operators, surveyors, construction engineers, 
foremen, ground crews and other personnel were enlisted 
At the same time, airfield equipment of all types was assembled 
m New York to go by ship to Afnca Pan Amencan offlaah 
picked up equipment from airports all over the country and sent 
It in pieces to the Afncan jungles Mayor La Guardia of New 
York came through with some steam shovels and graders that the 
Qty was wilbng to sell Other equipment was collected from many 
sources The first three boatloads of this miscellaneous cargo left 
m September 

That was only the beginning of the job In Afnca the matenal 
had to be carted inland hundreds of miles It was possible to use 
nanow gauge railway for a short distance in from the coast, and 
the airport crews managed to dnvc lomes along jungle and desert 
trails hardly intended for wheeled vehicles They flew in as much 
of the light stuff as they could, but a great part had to be packed 
in on the backs of native earners 
The country was healthy for neither planes nor men The worst 
enemy was malana, and an anti malaria mission w-as sent m to 
fight the mosquitoes and keep the casualties from the disease 
down as low as possible On top of all the other difficulties of 
distance, jungle communications and a hot clupate, ants were also 
a dangerous enemy Armies of them had a habit of mvading the 
airfields and raising in a few hours ant hills over a/oot high that 
could upset a plane while landing or taking off. Insecticides and 
eqmpment had to be sent to fight ants as well as mosquitoes 
The Trans Afncan route ran from the swamps and jqngles of 
West Afnca through areas in middle Afnca, where the scorching 
desert wind known as the Harmattan sweeps down from the 
Sahara, cutting visibibty to 200 yards or less, sifting fine sand mto 
airplane motors, and covering madimes, beds, food and cvery- 
thmg else Here m the centre of Afnca rie local chieftains whose 
courts and retinues suggest tales iiom the Arabian Nights To this 
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remote and primitive country, the airport crews brought not only 
the planes of the second World War, but the danger of bombing 
IS well, for there was the ever pfwent possibility of attack by the 
LuftwaiTe operating from Italian bases in Libja 

The expansion of this air lane got a good start in 1941 The 
number of planes that were femed over it and the number of 
pounds of air freight earned over it to the Middle East increased 
rapidly from month to month The first bombers to go all the 
way to Egypt by air from the United States left w October lliey 
were twin-engine Martin B-26 s More British fighters assembled 
at Takoradi tvere flown across Africa With the help of these 
flight delivered planes the British were able to build up their air 
strength jn lime for the first campaign which threw Rommel back 
from Egypt in November 1941 

Cbupicd with the improvement of the Trans-Afnean air lane 
was a project for the construciioo of airplane repair and main- 
tenance depots in the Middle East Some were to be built in Egypt 
and Palestine as jomt British and American ventures The largest 
was to be at Gura, near the captured Entrean port of Massawa 
There the airport was to be enlarged, repair and assembly depots 
built to handle many different ^pcs of planes, and barracks built 
to bouse 2 500 R A F personnel and American mechanics 

Even before Pearl Harbour, it became evident that the air route 
to Khartum and Cairo was on^ a start After the Hamman 
mission returned from Moscow, plans were made to extend the 
route to the Iraoiaa gatCNvay to Russia, and as the ensu in (he 
Pacific deepened, a coonection to India and Rangoon was neces- 
sary The exhaosion and iraproveraent of the route continued in 
1942 after w entered the war, and in (he autumn of that year (he 
Army took over ferrying operations and the management of the 
airfields in Afnca 

Many thousands of planes have been taken into acuon over the 
Trans African route since the wedcs in the summer of 1941, when 
the project was little more than a danng dream Every type of 
plane has flown the route — fighters and pursuits from the west 
coast of Afnca or from aucraft carriers which earned them within 

[lyin ■ • - • . • ' • • 1 ---• u ‘-ombers 

aU t ■ • * • ' > ' which 

the • ■ ' ■ - • by air 

With the help of special auxiliary fuel tanks And the transports 
have earned many important loads of air freight 

It IS fair to say that if we had not joined the Bfilish w deve/op- 
ng (his route, and if we had not received the full co-operation of 
he Brazilian Government, the Eighth Army could not have 
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gained in time the smashing air supenonty that made possible 
the victory at El Alamein Nor would out dehvenes of planes to 
the Russian front have come withra many hundreds of what w 
have been able to accomplish We have used this route to fly 
bombers to the United States Air Forces m the Middle East, and 
smce the invasion of North Afnca, we have used it part of the 
way for ferrying planes to our forces m North Africa, Sicily and 
Italy 

Whzn the development of the Trans African route was just 
getting under way m the autumn of 1941, after I bad become Lend- 
Lease Administrator, I took part in plans to extend operations 
of the Ferry Command outside the Western Hemisphere We still 
needed a ferrying Mrvice from the United States across the Pacific, 
where the threat from Japan was increasing daily On October 
3rd, 1941, the President wrote to the Secretary of War authonz- 
mg the Ferry Command “ to deliver aircraft to any territory sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Umted States, the Netherlands East 
Indies and Australia, on behalf of any country to which I shall 
have authorized the delivery of defence articles under IheJlend 
Lease Act ” 

Some of the airfields, hangars, repair shops and other faciliUM 
required for such a service had already been built or were under 
construction The naval air bases on Midway, Wake and other 
mid Pacific islands that wc had started to build m IW9 near- 
mg completion by the autumn of 1941 ; and in March 1941, Con- 
gress had finally appropriated funds to build a base at Guam 
In addition, seaplane facilities bad been built on some of the 
Pacific islands by Pan American, which had operated a cominer 
cial airline to the Philippmcs and Hong Kong since 1935 and to 
New Poland since 1940 The route to Hong Kong could be used 
to send emergency shipments of spare plane parts and other light 
equipment to Chma, for Hong Kong and Chun^ong were bnked 
by an airline operated by China National Aviation Corpdralion, 
Which flew transport planes over the Japanese lines 

Shortly after the I^ident’s October 3rd directive to the Ferry 
Command, the first (lights of Flying Fortresses ivere started across 
the Pacific for our own forces in the Philippine There were 
trained ferry pilots to guide them because Ae Ferry Command 
had been organized four monihs before to fly Lend Lease planes 
for our allies But because there had not yet been time to improve 
the airfield at Guam sofficicntly to accommodate these large 
bombers, they flew south from Wake Island to Rabaul, Port 
Moresby or Port Darwin, whm the Australians had begun ex- 
panding their airfields, and thence north to the Philippines By 
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the first week in November, thirty-five Fortresses had completed 
the trip.. In the remaining weeks prior to Pearl Harbour, a few 

other bombers anc* ' — *' — " — •' • - . 

the Australians, ti 
By the middle ' 

the United States Air Ferry Command was barred were the com- 
bat areas in Russia and the British Isles. These were opened to 
American planes on November Htfi by ahe repeal of the combat 
zone provision of the Neutrality Act One week later, the Presi- 
dent authorized the Ferry Coounand to extend its delivery service 
to any other place in the world necessary to carry out the Lend- 
Lease programme and to use Lend-Lease funds for that purpose. 
It svas too late to take advantage of this authorization before 
Pearl Harbour, but when the Japanese struck, the Ferry Command, 
already whipped together into an efiicient organization under the 
command of the late Brigadier-General Robert Olds, was ready 
to go into instant action. 


CHArllR JOV 

' PEARL HARBOUR AND THE UNITED NATIONS 

At daybreak on Decetnber 7th. 1941, the Philippine Clipper took 
off from Wake Island for Guam, on its way to Manila and Hong 
Kong. In her cargo, the big flying-boat carried a large consign- 
ment of Lend-Lease spare parts anxiously awaited by General 
Chennaalt'and his Flying "ngeis, who. were nearly ready to go 
into action. 

The Clipper had been in the oir only a short time when orders 
Rure Sashed over her radio to turn back. 

The long-threatened Axis attack upon the United States had 
twgun. Japanese planes had struck- without \vanung at P^l 
Harbour. Attacks on Midway, Wake and Guam — America’s life- 
iine to the Philippines— would probably follow. 

Back at Wake, when the Clipper landed, the 400 marines were 
preparing to mdke their heroic sixteen-day stand against the 
rjfpanese. The first attack came before Ch£P«[ could get 


i)cforc the 'Japanese attacked again. To make room f'or^ 
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weapons from that arsenal so that they can put them to most 
eflcctive use Too much is at stake in this greatest of all wars for 
us to neglect peoples who are or may be attacked by our common 
enemies 

Once agam we met Axis attempts to divide and destroy us by 
umtmg our strength 

On New Years Day, 1942, \vc served on the Axis a further 
notice of our unity— the Declaration by United Nations President 
Roosevelt, Pnme Minister Churchill, Ambassador Litvmov and 
Foreign Mmister Soong signed the Declaration for their goiTm 
ments, and on the following day the representatives in Washington 
of twenty two other goi'crnments— each of the Bntish Dominions 
and India, the governments m-cxilc, and those American Republics 
that had declared war— added their signatures 

The Uruted Nations subscribed to the purposes and principles 
of the Atlantic Charter Then they pledged themselves to devote 
their resources, in co-opcration with one another, to the winning 
oT 4he war, “being convinced that complete victory over their 
enemies is essential to defend life, liberty, indcpcDdenoc and 
religious freedom and to preserve human rights and jusuce in 
their own lands as well as in other lands and that they are now 
engaged m a common struggle against savage and brutal forces 
seeking to subjugate the world “ It was a pledge that earned one 
step further the pnnaplcs or mutual aid and interdependence 
mherent in the Lend Lease Act. 

The conferences in which the President and the Pnme Minister 
were engaged during these December and January days were 
aimed at carrying out this pnncipk of uiutcd action The United 
States would not concentrate all its efforts on the Pacific, cutting 
down on cfTective aid to Britain and Russia and thus giving Jlitlef 
just the advantage he sought in the West Instead, while not 
neglecting the Pacific, vre would increase the pressure on the 
Nam— first with more Lend LcTlse supplies for Russia Bntain 
and its allies, that with American land and air forces as well 

It would ha\t been impossible to carry out this strategy eflcc* 
tirely if the United States had been os unprepared at the time of 
Pearl Harbour as wr were at ibc beginning of every other war wt 
have fought On December 7th, 1941, we were still very short of 
what s^ou]d be needed for victory, but for the first time in oar 
history much of our filling strength was already mobihred when 
w^r began 

The cash-oa-the-hi» ordtn of our albcn, begmratig w V95S 
and totalling more than 4 000 irulhon dollars before Lend Lease, 
began the expansion of our capacity to produce planes and guns 
at a time when an American tmmitions Industry was. In erect. 
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• non-existeQt Then, otir own defence programme got under ^vay 
in May 1940 Finally, there was the Lend Lease programme, 
which gave an additional boost to American war production before 
Pearl Harbour, while at the same time it helped to sustain the 
nations now our allies, while we strengthened our own defences 

U » true that there were not enough arms to go round when 
Japan struck In spite of the fact that more than 8S per cent of 
the arms produced in this country from the be ginnin g of Lend 
Lease to Pearl Harbour had been used to arm our otvn forces, we 
were forced to remain on the defensive for many months The 
arras we had exported after March 11th, 1941 — still largely cash 
purchases — had strengthened our allies, and they had held But 
they too needed tune and additional aid from us before the United 
Nations could take to the offensive 

Our preparedness was not so much in terms of arms already on 
the battle-fronts as m terms of mobilized military potential at 
home War plants were already bmlt, arms were flowpig from the 
production lines, shipyards were humming, our Army was growing 
rapidly In December 1941, w produced over 900 tanks, la 
December 1939, we had produced none In 1939, vve bad turned 
out a few more than 2,100 military planes In 1941 we produced 
19,500 Our anive Army had increased from 174,000 enlisted men 
on July Ist, 1939, to more than a miUion and a half by December 
7th, 1941. 

And these were merely the firet fruits of our preparation In 
1942, our production and the size of our anned forces increased 
manifold If we had been caught ivitbout the mobdazuoa of our 
resources that we achieved through the foreign cash orders our 
own defence programme and through Lend Lease, it would have 
been utterly impossible even to attempt the 1942 Victory Pro 
gramme announced in the President's annual message on January 
6th, 1942— 60,000 planes, 45000 tanks, 20,000 anti aircraft guns, 
and 8,000,000 tons of merchant slaps It would have taken U5 a 
year leaser to stop the advances of our cajcjaics and take to the 
offensive And by that time they ought have become impregnable 
*■ In December 1941, we had the machinery set up for ultimate 
Victory Nevertheless, the rapid spread of the fightmg all across 
the vast spaces of the Pacific posed immediate and senous supply 
problems for us Our own forces had to have more arms as fa ^ ^ 



Besides' arms, there were proWems involving lactoiy equipment 
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and India lo assign the munitions produced by those countnes 
From whatever source mumtions may come, decision as to 
where they are to go and who is to use them is made entirely on 
the basis of strategic needs The ability to buy with dollars or 
pounds plays no part 

The combined Raw Materials Board and Combined Shipping 
Adjustment Board were created at the same time as the Mumtions 
Assignment Board In June 1942, the set up was extended when 
the President and the Prime Minister established the Combined 
Production and Resources Board and the Cbmhmed Food Board 

This Combmed Board system has had a most important part in 
making possible the combined offensives of 1943 Membership 
on the Boards has up to now been confined to the Umted States 
and Great Britain, with the addition of Canada m some instances 
But the other United Nations are fully consulted by the Boards 
whenever their interests are involved, and the Combined Boards, 
while limited m their membership and in their powers, have served 
lo bnng about a degree of over all co-ordination m the war effort 
of the United States and Great Bntam which ex^ds anything 
that was accomplished u previous wan of coahuon 

The co-ordmation of supply on a United Nations level has been 
made possible by the creation of similar controls on the national 
level An important clement, for instance, in the strategic control 
over the allocation of American munitions, was the decision after 
Pearl Harbour to transfer to the War and Navy Departments full 
responsibibty, not only for the procurement of Lend Lease muni- 
tions but for appropriations as well The supplemental War 
Dejsartment appiopnation of December 17th, 1941, included a 
provision authonang Lend Lease transfer of equipment purchased 
from the appropriation up to a value of 2000 imllxon dollars This 
was the first of a senes of authorizations in War and Navy Depart- 
ment appropriation bills that haw now reached a total of nearly 
36,000 million dollars Si milar authorizations are mcluded in 
Maritime Commission appropnation bills Thus, smee Pearl Har- 
bour, the production of all fighting equipment and cargo vessels 
in the Umted States whether they are for our ovm forces or our 
allies, has been unified from the appropriation stage through to 
delivery of the finished articles 

So far as Lend Lease needs are concerned, the system for allo- 
cation of Amencan supplies of all types uorks something like 
this 

The Goienunent of a nation eligible for Lend-Lease aid, which 
means a nation whose defenre the President has declared vital to 
the defence of the Umted States, makes a request to this Govern 
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ment It may be for tanks, armour-plate, copper wire, tools for 
macluning shells, or e^poratcd mitt: 

Before that request is met, the Umted States Govemmeot must 
be satisfied first, that the supplies m question are necessary for 
the prosecutjoa of the ^var, secood, that they are available in 
sufficient volume in this countiy, and third, that they will be 
more valuable to the combined effort m the h^ds of the countiy 
making the request than if wc kept them for our own use or sent 
them to some other ally These three points are the essence of 
the painstaking “screemng for lend leasabihty " through which 
:\ery Lend Lease request must go If the countiy making the 
request has sufficient dollars to pay for war suppplies from this 
»untiy, the transfer is made under what u known as " cash reim- 
bursable Lend Lease," and payment is made on delivery Coun- 
tnes which has« not suifiaent dollars receive the supplies now, 
ind the settlement is postponed 

Requests for different types of supplies follow different routes. 
Long range munitions requests go directly to the War and Navy 
Departments, wluch plan their production programmes for fighting 
equipment accordingly When they come off the production lines, 
they are divided up by the Muoiuoos Assignment Board Re- 
quests for shipping go to the War Shipping Admuustiation For 
most other supplies, the requests come first to the Lend Lease 
aifices, and are then considered by all interested governmental 
i^ncies IQ rchtion to the total available supply and to other 
seeds both here at home and abroad. 

In addition to the combined Bntish and Amencan boards, 
vanous other agencies were established in the months following 
Pearl Harbour to develop working co-ordination in the United 
Nations war effort Unified regional commands were set up in 
he various theatres of war m the East, and the Pacific War Council ' 
ivas created in March 1942 to promote unity of policy and planning 
30 the political level among the Pacific Powers Working co- 
spcration in the defence of the Western Hemisphere was advanced 
greatly through the Inter Amencan Defence Board, set up in 
March 1942 As the war has progressed, regional co-ordmation 
3n both military and ecoaomic matters has been extended to the 
Mediterranean, the Middle East ami other theatres of the war 

This dewlopment of the machinery of Umted Nations coh 
laboratjon has made full use of Lead Lease as a two-w-ay street. 
Ip .&rtt dhp .^alup Jif .cecyicocal .atd provided to the Umted States 
indcf the Lend Lease Act nns denKHistrated only a few days after 
Pearl Harbour The smashing Wow at Hawau caught this country 
Mthout enough barrage balloons for the profecuon of the West 
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Coast and without enough anti aircraft guns for our coastal cities 
A year before the British had given us working models and manu- 
facturing specifications for the Bofors 40-inm anti aircraft gun, 
which our Army found superior to the type we had been man 
factunng and made standard equipment for Umted States forces 
However, the Bofors guns had not begun to come off the produc- 
tion lines in thiS country at the time of Pearl Harbour, and the 
British sent us anti aircraft guns to reinforce our Panama rvinnl 
defences and to supplement the air raid defences of continental 
United States They also rushed for use on our West Coast several 
thousand barrage balloons, some of which had been flying over 
English cities 

To help us fight the Nazi U-boat campaign off our Atlantic 
coast, the British, although they were hard pressed themselves, 
turned over to us more than a score of corvettes and trawlers 

We christened these first acts of reciprocal aid Reverse Lend- 
I^ase, ' and the amount of sudi aid we have since received from 
our allies has grown to very targe proportions Reverse Lend 
waM, however, is only one of several benefits received by the 
united States under the Lend Lease Act, AU these benefit are 
set forth m the Master Lend Lease Agreements with our principal 
alL« the first of which— with the United Kingdom — was signed 
on Pebniary 23rd, 1942, eleven tveeks after Pearl Harbour 

4 prosecution of the war the United States agrees, m the 
Lend Lease Agreements, to continue to supply Lend Lease aid 
as authorized by the President The other governments agree “ to 
continue to contribute to the defence of the Umted States *’ and 
to supply us with Reverse Lend Lease aid 

Britain, the Soviet Union China and 
the others make to the ‘ defence of the United States by fighting 
the Axis is, of course, the most important war benefit wc receive 
in return for our Lend Lease aid As I reported to the Congress 
onJanuary2^, 1943 ‘‘Tfusisabcncfituhichcannotbemeasured 
m ngurra There is no standard of values by which the loss of a 
mousand Riusian lives, for instance, can be compared wth a 
tnouMnd fighter planes Those who have died fighung in Britain 
in China and in Russia, m Afnca and in Asia, died in defence 
oi their own countries But these peoples have fought, and they 
hght now against enemies that are ours as well as theirs Their 
sacrifices are saving American hves China’s five-jear struggle 
against Japan, the temble toll taken of the Nazis by the Red 
Army, the defence of Britain and tins destruction of German pro- 
i^on centres by England s RAF, and the protection of vital 
sea lanes by the British Navy— all have combined to save the 
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United Stat^ from mvasion, to preserve to us the means of victory 
and to speed its commg “ 

The Lend Lease Agreements also provide for the return after 
the war of such equipment, not destroyed or lost, as the President 
decides mil be useful to us Thus, ships, planes, tanks and machinery 
that we have lead leased will be returned after the war if it is in 
our interest to hhve them back 

The exact terms of the final Lend Lease settlement, however, 
are left, by the Agreements, to be determined after the “ progress 
of events ” has made clearer how they can best be worked out in 
the mutual mtercsls of this country and our allies But the Agree- 
ments do provide that the final settlement shall he directed toward 
the “ altamment of all the economic objectives ” of the Atlantic 
Charter 

These are the principal provisions of the Mutual Ajd Agree- 
ments, which have been concluded m identical terms with Great 
Bntam, China, the Soviet Umon and others of the United Nations 
Speaal agreements have been concluded also with almost all of 
ibe countries ofLatm Acnenca 

Th«e Agreements, and the operations earned out under them, 
liave formed a hard core of United Nations coUaboracion m the 
war and may well provide the basts for an endunog peace 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


LEND-LEASE ON THE ROADS TO TOKYO— I 

One day in Apnl 1942, a letlcr amved at my office stamped 
wotentoseneer— sERvicissuta-ENDED II TOS a lettcT I had scnt 
MTly m i-ebniaiy to Batavia, Java, the capital of the Netherlands 
^t Indiu I had wnttea to assure Lieutenant Governor General 
Van Mook, who had just started back from Washington, that the 
Umted States was bending every effort to send more aid for the 
defence of the Indies The unopened letter was a painful renunder 
^ r ^ P°“'Wo to make a 

Stod ^ Ihe south and east— m Auslnha and New 

JttPtttKse conquest had spread over 
i^t ‘i P™ as far as Wale and the 

Gilbert Islands— a tod of the way to the United States It had 
swept down over New Britain, New Guinea and the Solomons 
““‘^tera Austrajia It had engulfed the Phihp- 
nnes, Malaya, Singapore and the Netherlands Indies, leaving 
n “land of heroic resistance on Corregidor 

Ihe pt,!??,!, , fislt' apmst Japan into two separated thealres- 
theatre and the India-China theatre. To the west it had 

9?'!' Austraha and New Zealand, China and India 

, arl Harbour 

been sunk 

Mo's of to A the invMion of the PhihppioK aS 'hSfJf 
Most of the Amenimn Air Force in the Philippmes and the RA F. 

SaM" out m the first few dajs With the Phihp- 

SfSirt toiro Asiatic sqiiadron of our Pacific fieel-a few 
sobmannes-was forced to withdraw to 
Tb,. f ,v!,7r ‘I, Jbib'd the small Netherlands Indies CecL 

11 / -lopoossb fomes opposing 

It, without a smgle ahplane earner or battleship, pieparri to 
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attempt the drfOTcc of the sea approaches to the Indies After the 
loss of the hfamla airfields, the fisw remaining Flying Fortresses 
abo mo\ed south from the PhiZippmes to jom the Dutch Air Force 
The Japanese meanwhile pushed rapidly down Mabya towards 
Singapore, a naval base that was now without a navy and vulnerable 
to attacL by air and land 

American and British sea power — the keystone of our Pacific 
strategy— had been neutralized at the start, and neither m the Nether- 
lands Indies nor m Austtalia were there air and ground forces 
adequate to the task that was now ahead. 

For the defence of the Indies, the Dutch had ordered $200,000 000 
worth of arms and other supplies jn the Umted States between the 
fall of Fran^ and December 7th. but because of the even more 
pressing needs of Aniencaa rcarnumeat and of the fronts against 
Hitler, only a fraction of this had come off the production lines 
and started for the Indies The situation was such that ui August 
1941, when the Dutch made an urgent lequest for 25 miUion rounds 
of small arms ammunition for the lDdj» the Army had been able to 
release only 7 nulUon rounds, and even that was at the expense of 
reserves for the troops we had just sent to Iceland 

Before Pearl Harbour, Australia’s forces had been equipped 
almost entirely from the arsenals of the Bntisb Commonwealth, and 
the only important Lend Lease shipments to Australia bad been 
fifty Lockhe^ Hudson bombers without motors, a few light tanks, 
and several hundred lomes Australia s best divisions Nvere well 
equipped, but they were fighting beside the British thousands of 
miles away in Egypt and Libya to keep Rommel from breaking 
through to the Indian Ocean 

The blows struck by Japan placed the Indies, Australia and 
New Zealand m direct danger It was urgent to get reinforcements 
and supplies to them with all possible speed But, as President 
Roosevelt wote to J Van der Broek, Chairman of the Nctherbnds 
Purchasing Commission, a week after Pearl Harbour * I know 
you realize that we have undertaken to supply sinews of war to all 
the ABCD countnes resisting Axis aggression out of a present 
supply which IS greatly inadequate for all needs The problem is 

The problem was indeed “dilBcult ”, the needs that bad to be 
met iwre many After Peart Harbour, the first necessiues in the 
Pacific were to strengthen the defences of Alaska, the West Coast 
and the Panama Canal, to keep the Japanese oue of Midway, and 
to restore our air power and damag^ military installations on 
Hawau while our w'arships were being repaired The next essential 
Was to build up a new air and sea supply Ime aaoss the Pacific* 
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Between December 7th and the time Java was ost, 560 000 COO 
worth of supplies had been shipped to the Indies, but much of this 
was still on the high seas Light tanks planes and other equipment 
worth about $25 006 000 were on their way across the Pacific and 
other shipments were on the way across the Atlantic and round 
Afnca The ships sailing eastward? were ordered to malce for 
Indian ports Those in the Pacific changed course and dehvered 
them cargoes to Austraha the next point on the time table of 
Japan s advance southwards 

On March 2nd 1942, while the invasion of Java was under 
way, four Lend Lease representatives reported in San Francisco 
to go to Australia and New Zealand Since regular means of com 
munication had not yet been re^tablishcd each used a different 
means to get there William S Wasserman went in a Navy flying 
boat, Alden Smith aboard an unescorted Dutch merchantman 
and Charles Denby m an Army B 26 medium bomber John 
O'Boyle sailed with the first large contingent of Umted States 
troops m a fast convoy that mcluded the great passenger liner 
Queen Elizabeth, sent by the British to our Pacific Coast and turned 
over for the use of our troops as Reverse Lend Lease 

From Denby, after his return 1 got a vivid picture of the reasons 
why ferrying plane reinforceroeots across the Pacific was practically 
impossible m the weeks immediately following Pearl Harbour 
The bomber in which he flew was one of fifty six making the fint 
regular Ibrry trips of Umted States Army land based planes from the 
Pacific Coast to Australia since Pearl Harbour Some B 25 medium 
bombers intended ongmally for the Dutch in Java were taken out 
about the same lime by cmlian ferry pilots Even when Denby 
left aboard one of the four of the Army planes, the new island 
air bases along the ferry route were far from completion Many 
of the runways were unfinished, and no radio direction finders bad 
yet been mstallcd It required skilled navigation to find the pm 
pomt islands m the vast expanses of the Pacific. Six of the fifty 
SIX bombers were lost on the way, and others were delayed by crack 
ups on the half finished »land airdromes 

The situation of Austraha and New Zealand tvas now critical 
Port Moresby, the last Australian stronghold m New Guinea and 
Port Damn m northern Australia were takmg a heavy pounding 
from Japanese bombers The Australians were preparing for the 
possibihty that they might have to abandon all northern Australia 
to the enemy Their Air Force, reinforced by AmenCaos was 
fighUng back, but was heatily outnumbered In this crisis, several 
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naval reinforcements had now reached the South Pacific and were 
operating from bases in Australia, New Zealand and the nearby 
islands that had been developed during the preceding weeks And 
in April, Lend-Lease munitions began arriving m considerably 
larger quantities Now a fight could be made to keep the Japs out 
of Australia entirely 

It was never necessary to fight on the sod of Australia itself 
The tide was turned by the United States Navy, assisted by Australia n 
warships, in the Battle of the Coral Sea, May 4th toSth, 1942, when 
a great Japanese convoy apparently beaded either for New Cale- 
doiua or Australia was soundly whipped and turned back by a 
combination cf sea and air power. The immediate danger of an 
invasion of Australia was dispeUed Our victory at Midway a 
month later made the Hawauan end of the supply line from the 
United States firmly secure 

Once the threat of immediate invasion bad passed, Amenean, 
Australian and New Zealand efforts could be turned to building up 
the two countries as major bases for offensive action under the 
command of General MacArthor and Admiral Halsey In this 
combined programme. Lend Lease and Reverse Lend Lease have 
played an important role 

With the amval in Melbourne of United States Army supply 
oiScers and the Lend-Lease mission m March, an Allied Supply 
Council was established under the chairmanship of J A Beasley, 
the Australian Minister of Supply and Development, with members 
drawn from the Australian Government, the United States Anqy 
and Lend-Lease The harbours were then still crowded with ships 
ongmalfy bound for the Philippines, Hoag Kong, the Netherlands 
Indies, Singapore or Rangoon Many of them had cot yet been 
unloaded It was essential to put both ships and cargoes to work 
at once, and (he “'lefugre cargoes’* were redistnbuted, with the 
agreement of the Governments concerned, among the United 
States and allied forces, including the few Dutch units that had 
escaped from the Indies 

The purpose of the AQied Supply CouncU was to establish a 
unified plan of procurement for the United Nations forces operating 
m the South-west Pacific, to increase local prodiict/on, and to pa^ 
on major economic policies for that area m the light of war needs 
The plan for this Council bad first been proposed to me by ime 
Australian representatives m Washington back in January The 
job of co-ordination which it undertook was an important or* 
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Austraban factories for the American Army Twenty months 
ago Austraba and New Zealand were producing large quantities 
of grams and meats but only small quantities of fresh vegetables 
Twenty months ago their cailning and processing facibUes were 
very limited Since then Lend Lease shipments of small amounts 
of a^cultural machinery, canning equipment and tm plate, com 
bmed with an mtensive effort by Australia* and New Zealand 
have made possible substantial increases in the production of 
vegetables and m the processing of foods of all kinds for the Amencan 
forces The result is that tve have saved hundreds of thousands of 
tons or shippmg, in addition to many miUions of dollars 

Besides fitting equipment and food, Austraba and New Zealand 
are manufacturing umform equipment for Amcncan forces uv 
hundred thousand lots, army boots, overcoats, shirts, trousers, 
socks, underwear, tropical hebneU are but a few of them All 
these too, are provided as Reverse Lend-Lease, without cost to 
the Umted States. 

Most of the thousands of planes diat are flymg against Japan 
m the South and South west PaciBc offensives today are made of 
course, in America But long before these planes had begun to 
leave ouc shores ui quantity, the Austrabans and New 2 ^alandeis 
bad started a great airfield construction programme to meet the 
needs of the United States Air Forces that were to come 

As far back as the summer of 1941, the Austrabans improved 
fields at Port Moresby and Port Darwm to accommodate plying 
Fortresses we were sending to the Phibppmes, and thirty five of them 
made the tnp via Wake Island aod Australia before P^I Harbour 
Then, in the wmter of 1942, a programme was undertaken to build 
more than 100 airfields and air bases, with all the runways, hangars, 
quarters for Air Force personnel and the oier faciblies ne^ed 
m Australia, New Zealand, and their outlying possessions Some 
of the airfield equipment has bad to come from the Uiuted States, 
and our Army engineers have participated m much of the con 
struction work But the Australian and New Zealand Govern 
ments have paid for all the aviban labour, the land and most of 
the matenaU used Besides air bases, Austraba and New Zealand 
have provided warehouses barracks, hospitals, repair depots and 
other faciliues for Amencan forces 

Few of the airfields and other mibtary installations will have 
post war value, and some of them have already lost much of their 
war time value also, as the fighting front against Japan has moved 
northwards from Austraba But all have been, at one time or 
another, essential to our combined war effort ^The cost to the 
Australian Government of these airfields, and other facibties for 
Amencan forces had exceeded $60 000,000 by June 30Ui, $943, 
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and the cost to the New 2ea3aod Government of facJitjes for our 
forees in the same isenod had passed $20,000,OX) In addition, 
these Governments have, of course, built a great many airfields 
for their oivn forces, using their own money. AH die fields, whether 
for Our forces or theirs, haw but a smgle purpose — to hasten the 
defeat of Japan. 

Besides constniction of new buildings, many facilities onginally 
built for other purposes m Australia and New 2^1and have been 
turned m'er for our me as Reverse Lend Lease Outstanding 
among these is a new ten storey hospital in Melbourne, onginally 
a 33,000,000 avic enterprise and the best in Austraba. which was 
taken over before it was completed and adapted to military needs 
It is now used enUrely for American soldiers, sailors and marines 

The total cost of the Reverse Lend Lease programme to Austraba 
and New Zealand, which toother have .a population only one^ 
fifteenth as big as our own, bad nsen by June 30tb, 1943, to jusf 
short of 5250,000,000 Our aid to them up to that date was &boat 
5500,000.000 

Lead Lease aid for Australia and New Zealand from the Unittd 
States has been of enormous importance to the fighting ui the 
South and South nest Paci^ theatres Most of the planes, tanks 
and military locnes for the Australians and for the Dutch units 
fighting with them, as well as for the Amencao troops, have come 
from this country During 1942, we shipped J,300 tanks and over 
500 planes under Lend-Lease, to edition to those sent to our own 
forces In 1943 the size of our Lend Lease arms shipments has 
been greatly increased, but the exact figures must remain a military 
secret for the present, ♦ 

Although most Lend-Lease shipments to Austraba and New 

, ■ • • , . • • ' • . lan” 

■ ■ , ■ • ;s, to 

the successful mounting of the offensives of General MacArthur 
and Admiral Habcy They include the machine tools for factories 
repairmg Rymg Fortresses and Liberators, the tin plate that goes 
mto the cans for American Army rations , the seeds and cultivators 
with which food for our forces is raised , the lomcs that are essential 
to maintam supply communications behind our lines There are 
literally hundred of such items All I«xve a war purpose. Other- 
wise they would not be sent under Lend Lease 

Sometimes, however, the need for some things is not as plain at 
first glance as the need for the tools, the tin plate, the seeds and 
the lomes I remember once conung'across a requisition for 
“ Black Twist Tobacco ” that I felt should not be approved Why 
should we send that to Australia? 1 investigated and found it was 
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Lease, and in the second half of that year shipments more than 
doubled Most Lend Lease supplies had to make the long two 
months tnp round Africa by ship But bombers could be flight 
debvered ail the way over the new extensions of the Trans African 
ferry route 

, Beginning late in February 1942, the Army Air Corps dis 
patched to India some of our own bombardment and pursuit 
squadrons to reinforce the R A F By April 2nd, the first amvals 
were established with their ground crey^s at bases provided by 
the British On that day, the Japanese m the Andaman Islands 
received an unpleasant surprise when American planes suddenly 
appeared m the skies overhead and rained bombs on the enemy 
ships coDcentratmg there But the Americans and RAF were 
far too few to stop the Japanese task force which in the next few 
days s^vept across the Bay of Bengal towards Ceylon, sank three 
British warships, and smashed a large convoy bound for Calcutta 
Overnight the Bay of Bengal was closed to allied shipping It 
would be months before any ships at all would j)ut into Calcutta 
again And then for a long time the Admiralty would permit only 
a small number of over age ships to run the gauntlet This was a 
serious blow to efforts to reinforce India Over half of India’s 
pre war imports had come through her east coast ports— two fifths 
through Calcutta alone 

The whole burden of supplying India’s and China s needs now 
fell on the ports of western India Into these ports already had 
fled many of the coastal sesscls that escaped from Singapore and 
the East Indies before they fell to the Japanese Into them had 
come the ocean going ships sailing round Afnca with the cargoes for 
Burma Smgapore and the East Indies that were too late As m 
Australian ports, refugee ships filled the harbours, and distress 
cargoes were piled high on the wharves and in the warehouses 
Now supplies which would normally have gone to Calcutta poured 
m also 

The only three west coast ports of any size — Bombay, Karachi 
and Cochm— were quickly jammed Every available harbour and 
open roadstead, however small, had to be called into use Docks, 
cranes, lighters, storage depots and railway spurs operated at peak 
capacity, and makeshifts of all kinds were quicUy improvised 
But still the goods piled up , An Amencan Economic Mission 
under Henry F Grady, seat out in April 1942 to survey the situa- 
tion m India, reported that at one tune 200 ships were waiting m 
Bombay harbour alone to unload tfieir cargoes or to be repaired 
Some had been waiting to unload for as long as six weeks 

During the succeeding months we sent to India cranes, lighters 
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and other equipment to help break the log jam m India’s Vrest 
coast ports 'ITie United Slates Aimy rushed engmeers and port 
battalions to supervise operations at the farthest west of these 
ports — Karachi War supplies were piled high on all sides — arms 
for China and India, Red Cross supphes, planes, spare parts, fuel, 
lomes for the Burma Road, and lomes for our own air forces m 
India The port quickly became so congested that there was 
danger of a complete breakdown The port battalions, the quarter* 
master battalions, and the enginetis of the Army Service Torres 
arrived when the conation was at its worst 

Once a sleepy aty of low stucco buddings — more Near Eastern 
than Indian in appearance—Karachi now swarmed with Amencan 
soldiers and wi^ merchant seamen from every quarter of the 
globe Amencan equipment to expand the capacity of the port 
began to amve The soldiers were told they had a job to do, and 
under the command of Bngadier General Raymond A Whaler 
they did it Vessels stood in nests three or four deep at the piers 
while cranes swung overhead and dock hands swarmed busily over 
them Soon cargo was agam moving through with eSiciency and 
dispatch There are still large quantities of war supplies of every 
description on the docks and in the warehouses, buMbe chaos of 
the early days had been Lcked 

Present day Karachi however, is more than a thnviag port 
It IS a United Nations air base as well When the double threat 
from Japan on the east and from Rommel on the west was at its 
height, Karachi’s airport, then the largest m all India was taken 
over by the RvA F and the United States Army Air Corps Both 
British and Amencan air force units were stationed there ready to 
move m any direction 

The disappearance of the threat did not mean the decline of 
Karachi as an air centre It became important as a connecting 
link between India and the Trans African ferry route from the 
United States Karachi itself has become an assembly point for 
airplanes sent by ship from Britain and the Umted States From 
its airOelds fly combat planes for the R AT and U SA AT 
operating over Burma or for the Chinese and Amencan Air Forces 
in China 

From Karachi to the fighting front on the Burma border it is 
about 1,500 miles across India By plane the trip is a matter of 
hours By rail it takes many days at best, and m the spring of 
1942 « often took literally WTcks The flood of supplies coming 
into India did more than overload the ports It jammed the rail- 
ivays too To add to the difficulties, thousands of troops also were 
flowing eastwards Almost an this traffic had to move by rad, since 
F (S 160) 
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India has few highwajs When the port of Calcutta was dosed, 
tons of other war supplies for export to India’s allies started to 
move in the opposite direction and made operation of the single- 
tracked sections of the Imes a railwayman's nightmare. 

India faced the railway cnsis, like the shipping crisis, wth a 
severe handicap She had sent to the Middle East many of her 
locomotives and railwy cars, and she could not replace these 
herself, for most of her own ratliK’ay shops had been converted 
to war production Some of this equipment would have to come 
from the United States if Jndia’s railways were to do the job This 
lend leasing of railway equipment to India is a good example of 
what we mean by the use of United Nations resource m accordance 
with the changmg needs of an over all strategy First, India sent its 
railway equipment to meet the Middle East cnsis Then when 
India in turn baame a battle front and a vital link in our conveyor 
belt for war supplies m Asia, this equipment was replaced from 
the Umted States 

The problem of getting mumtioos into India has been so pressii® 
that It is easy to forget that India is more than a miiitary base and 
a supply base for China She is also one of the arsenals of the 
Umted Nations The conclusions in the report of the Grady 
Mission tell the whole story in a few words “ The Mission believes 
that India is of great strategic importance to the cause of the Umted 
Nations In its opimon this is because India can be utilized as a 
base for an offensive agamst the Japanese m Burma, because India 
and Burma are essential links m the efforts of the Umted Nations 
to supply China with war matcnals, and, finally, because India 
possesses great natural resources which must not orily be kept from 
the enemy, but must also be fully developed for the benefit of the 
Umted Nations The production of military supplies close to a 
imlitary front is obviously vital *’ 

During the critical days of early 1942, most of the Lend Lease 
cargoes on the ships bound for India were arms for the fighting 
imes But even m those days, the emphasis was not entirely on 
finished weapons We had to ttimic of India s arsenals also On 
the last day of December 1941, 1 bid asked William Knudsen of 
0PM and Robert Patterson, the Under Secretary of War, to 
release materials for a mine acid plant badly needed in India to 
increase the output of TNT The same •request had been made 
m August before Pearl Harbour, and it had been turned down 
Now the producUon of explosives in India was a very different 
matter The project was approved m three days 

As Indu’s defences became stronger and the crisis eased, our 
attention turned more and more to aid of this sort India’s in- 
dustries were being called upon to supplement the munitions we 
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and the Bnttsh were sending, and India was already far more of an 
indwtrial nation than most Americans realized In the triangle 
of heavy industiy lying 150 to 200 miles to the west and north-trest 
of Calcutta, she had arsenals that started ^rmog out ordnance as 
heavy as 13 inch mortars and 32 pounder Jong guns almost a 
hundred years ago Here also vvas the largest steel mill in the 
British Empire, the great Tala works, owned and operated by 
Indians Near by, at Asanaol, was the big mill of the Steel Corpora- 
tion of Bengal, completed in 1939 India’s arsenals were already 
tumipg out great quantities of high explosives, small arms and 
ammunition, converted railway shops were producing armoured 
cars and gun mouhts, small shops all over India had been con- 
verted to war production Her shipyards were turning out invasion 
boats, mtne-sweepers and lighters And her cotton mills could 
make the light >veight uniform cloth that our own soldiers needed 
for India’s blazing hot climate 

The man power, many of the raw roatenals, and the factories 
were already fn India By shipping from this country special types^ 
of machine tools and a few supplementary raw materials, production 
couM be increased greatly Of the 300 million dollars’ worth of 
Lend Lease goods shipped to India up to June 30{h, 1943. one-fifth 
has been machinery, tools and metals for lodta's war production 
So usportoQt has India's arms industry become to the United 
Nations that she now has her oivn Munitions Assignment Com* 
mittee, on which Amencan Army officers have a place, to split up 
her war output among the Indian British American and Chinese 
armies, just as the war production here or in Britain is divided 

As tlus Lend Lease Industrial programme for India grew to large 
proportions, I felt that we should have a permanent mission on 
the spot to see for themselves what the Indians needed and follow 
up on the actual use of the goods we were sending Frederic W 
Ecker was appointed to head such a mission for us When he 
arrived at New Delhi, the capital of India, m March 1943, be found 
that the Axis had b«ti hard at work on a new propaganda Ime for 
the Indian people Lend Lease, the Japanese were saying, was just 
another disguise for the same old American imperialism It was 
“ Dollar Diplomacy,” they said, under a fancy new name 

We have had plenty of cxpcncnce with that sort of thing For 
over two years now7 the Axis broadcasters have been telling Britain 
that Lend Lease is a slick Yankee tnclc by which we are going to 
take over all Britain's foreign trade At the same time, they tell 
us that Lend Lease is a subtle Bntish plot to bankrupt the United 
States and take pver all our foreign trade Now Uie Axis was 
applying the dmde-aod-conquer technique to India 

The Indian Press immediately asked Ecker for a statement on 
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Lend-Lease and India He consulted Ambassador William PhilLpS; 
chief of our diplomatic mission m India, and they met the issu« 
head-on with a statement pomiiog out that Lend Lease “ is not, a! 
the Axis broadcasts would have one beheve, a means of selfish 
advancement of national or commercial interests,” but, on th« 
contrary, ” is a war measure ’* pure and simple Lend Lease for 
India had a single purpose — to help protect her from Axis aggression 
and enable her to make the ** most effective contnbulion to lh« 
common effort ” 

As the number of American troops stationed in India has in- 
creased, India has responded with a broademng programme ol 
Reverse Lend-Lease While this programme has not been as exten- 
sive as m the Umted Kingdom, Auslraha and New Zealand, India 
spent over 550,000,000 up to June 30th, 1943, for our forces Of 
tins, $30,000,000 was spent Id construct facilities — hangars, barracks, 
mess halls, and all the other installations it takes to make Army 
camps or airfields The stores we have received mclude oil, petrol, 
clothing and food Railway charges, ships’ repairs and other 
services for our forces are paid for under Reverse Lend-Lease 
The aid we are receiving takes many forms—from outfiiung our 
soldiers with hot-weather uniforms to giving us a building in which 
to bottle soft dnnks for our Army post exchanges 
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On the plains of the Punjab m the nortb-westem comer of India 
lies the ancient city of Ijihore Inside its high bnck walls are the 
monuments and rums of a turbuleot history which stretches back 
to the sudden sweep of Alexander the Great into the Puiyab twenty- 
three centunes ago Today, through the narrow streets of Lahore 
walk Moslems, Hindus, SiUis, Christians— a complex mixture of 
the races and religions which lave made this history In the skies 
over their heads are the makings of a great new story — the planes 
of pilots preparing for battle against Japan 
The Air Training School at Lahore is only a few miles outside 
the city It 15 located on an old cavil airport now devoted entirely 
to the training of military pilots The Bnlish hai-e built new 
hangars there as well as new dcjnrutoncs and mcss-halls. The 
planes on the field are Lend Lease trainers assembled by the British 
at an R A F, station near by The spare parts for the planes and 
much of the ground equipment also came from the United States, 
but petrol and od are supplied by the Bnlish from oilfields and 
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nrfificncs in the Middle East The food for the cadets, and iheir 
clothing, tb«r medical carcand their tfaycllirjgexpcnscs arc provided 
by Bntam 

The Lahore Air Training Sdiool is a product of the United 
Nations We and the British have pooled equipment and facilitjcs 
to set up a complete air school m the north-west comer of India 
But the instructon at the school and the cadets preparing to fight 
the Japanese arc neither American nor Dnlish They arc Chinese 

The real headquarters of the Air School at Lahore are thousands 
of miles av.’ay inside China ft b there that candidates for the 
Chinese Air Force come to be examined and setected for training 
But little training goes on in Ottoi itself It is far more diiTicutt 
to get the planes, the fuel, the spare parts and the airport equipment 
into China than to seed the cadets out to meet them One such 
meeting place is at Lahore in the Pun^b 

Another mcetiog place is at Thunderblrd Field, Arizona 
Chinese pilots come there under Lend Lease for more advanced 
tramins by Amcncan oiTicsrs At Thunderbird Field and at other 
^ Force schools m the United Stales they are taught to fly bombers 
and pursuit planes, and even to become instructors Some gradu- 
ates hare already returned to China to fight , others have gone to 
Lahore to instruct Recently we hare begun also to tram m (he 
United States complex bomber crews for iong-rangc missions that 
wll one day reach Japan When overland supply routes to China 
arc opened so that spares, petrol and ground equipment can be 
sent in the quantities needed for a large Chinese Air Force, the 
pilots and the crevrs will be ready 

In another part of India is an army camp where Chinese soldiers 
arc being equipped and trained by American Army ofTicers to use 
the latest American weapons Among them arc soldiers who 
retreated into India from Burma with General Stilwell Others 
have been flown out of China The camps they use their uniforms 
and their food baie been provided by the Bntish We are supply- 
ing them under Lend Leaisc with their fighting equipment— every- 
thing from jeeps to field artiHcry Again, it has ^n far easier to 
send the men to their weapons than it is to bring (he weapons m 
to the men These Chinese troops, organized into stream lined 
triangular divisions will carry their American weapons back into 
China with them when they go Into action 


in July 1937, Japan closed the ports and supply routes of China 
one by one— Shanghai and the Yangtze, Canton. Haiphong and 
French Indo-China 
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When the Japanese soldias started pounns in to “ protect " 
Indo-China late m 1940, over a )«ar before Pearl Harbour, the 
Chinese Govemipent began to think ahead to the possibility that 
the Burma Road, too, might be cut An alternative route from 
Sikang Province down throng the eastern Himalayas to Sadiya 
m the north-east comer of India was selected and a survey started 
During the summer of 1941, Chinese offiaals began to talk with 
officials of the Division of Defence Aid Reports about the equip- 
ment which would be needed to do the job The surveys had not 
progressed far enough for the submission of an actual list of equip- 
ment, but It was already apparent that to build the road would be 
a tremendous undertaking The country was even more wild and 
mountainous than the Burma Road country The work could 
not be undertaken without quanhties of heavy road building 
machmery, and even with this it would probably have taken at least 
two or ttoee years to push a road through 

When the Japanese moved into Thailand immediately after Pearl 
Harbour, the Chinese rushed work on their survey On January 
7th, 1942, China Defence Supplies submitted a Lend-Lease requisi- 
tion for two rmlhon dollars worth of ** urgent ” equipment 1 
talked the project over with Lauchlin Cume, and together we wired 
General Magruder, head of the Ainencan Mibtaiy Mission to 
China, for his advice Magruder ansv/ered that he approved the 
project But before the War Department could secure the equip- 
meat, the Burma Road was cut, and all hope of getting it into 
China vanished 

The only remainmg routes to China were the old North west 
Highway across Sinkiang Province from Russia and the caravan 
trails across the Himalayas and through Tibet from India These 
were not promismg prospects To reach the borders of Sinkiang, 
Amencan and British supplies would have to move through crowd^ 
Russian ports and then thousands of miles over the over burdened 
Russian railways From there it was thousands of miles more 
across the deserts and plains of Central Asia to the front. The 
caravan trails through Tibet were much shorter But only pack- 
animals could negotiate the trails over the high mountain passes, 
and each caravan Would require six months to make the tnp 

There were no pracucable land routes left. Goods for China 
began to pile up in India — ^Lend Lease goods, suppbes bought out 
• •’ • k*. * —ils When 

i . • ■ ■ s r s ,r • ■ ' for China, 

• • ■ - 1 . ^ - ■ he did was 

to prepare and send back to us an inventory of all these goods m 
India Heading the list were hundreds of knocked-down lomes, 
tyres and tubes, drums of oil and grease, and thousands of boxes 
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of loiry spare parts Next on the list were airplane spare parts, 
repair tools and propeller assemblies. There vverc bombs and 
anti-tank mines, hundreds of thousands of shells, and slicks of 
dynamite, tons of powder and TNT. The list went on— hundreds 
of boxes of medical supplies, of army signal equipment, of quarter- 
master’s stores There were steel tafls, raihray sleepers, and the 
other equipment needed to build a laihuy; neat rows of copper 
ingots, brass rods, zinc slabs and many fypa of steel, together 
drills, foundry equipment, electric furnace eqiupment and the other 
raw matenals and tools that China’s arsenals need so badly 
From time to tone, when the needs are pressing, some ofthe goods 
from these stock piles hare been released for the needs of the 
Vmtcd States Army in India, and have proied of great value to our 
own forces But most of these supplies are reserved for China 
In comparison with the enormous streams of raw materials 
flowing to the arsenals of the other United Nations and the streams 
of munitions Sowmg to the other battle-fronts, the stock piles In 
India are small indeed But they include about half of all the Lend- 
Lease supplies shipped up to now from the United States for Quaa, 
and they are an important part of our present effort to supply 
China So little cm be delivered inside China that her war economy 
IS operating on shm reserves When she needs something, she 
needs it in a hurry. The war u China cannot wait while we send 
half tray round the world for a Tliat is one reason why supplies 
have b^n stock-piled in India ready to go 
There 18 another important reason for the stock pdes The roads 
to China wUl not always be closed One of our first military 
objectives in Asia is to reopen them When that has been accom- 
plished, tve do pot want China to wait while goods are manu- 
factured m the United States or Great Bntain, earned to port, 
loaded and shipped to the other side of the globe. The stores In 
India are insurance that goods will start to move into China m 
teal volume the day the roads are cleared of the Japanese 
After the Burma Road was closed, supplies sent from India to 
China bad to go in almost entirely by air In early May 1942, 

..«••• ; ■'•wastbe 

,if planes 

• • ■ • . ' • : that the 

United States would send more. Some of these nere to be operated 
by CNA C,, but most of them would be flown by the United 
States Army Air Transport Command These planes would not 
replace the Burma Road, but they would keep flowing into Chma 
at least some of the arsenal equipment, the ordnance supplies and, 
above all, the petrol, the bombs and spare parts needed to keep 
fighting planes in the air over China 
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Dunng the summer and autumn of 1942, u-e watched from Wash 
mgton the figures on aif freight to China go up at a pace so slow 
it %vas heartbreaking At the begmning of 1942, there were only a 
Utile over 300 transport planes in tte whole United States Our 
early plane production had been concentrated on bombers and 
pursuits and we ivere only just getting started on the production 
of transports Now they were needed m great numbers all over 
the world — for the runs over the Atlantic and the Pacific, m the 
Middle East, and in Africa Every theatre of war was on the tvaiting 
list for transport planes as they came ofT the production lines 

By the end of the year, air shipments into China were still only 
a pitifully small tnckle In 1943, as assignments of more transport 
planes to the run continued, air shipments increased substantially, 
although, of course, they were necessarily far less than the 60 000 
tons a month that had been scheduled to go through Burma on 
the land routes by this time 

The pioneenog and development of this route by Amcncan and 
Chinese pilots was one of the truly notable achievements of the war 
In a country of tremendous mountains and wild valleys, of tea 
plantations and bamboo huts, of giant hardwood trees and thick 
green jungles, we and the British built airfields under the most 
difficult conditions Workers were drenched by the rams dunng 
the monsoon, enervated by the beat m the other seasons, and 
plagued constantly by malanal mosquitoes, dysentery and countless 
jungle leeches 

It was over some of the worst country in the world and through 
some of the worst weather m the world that our supplies bad to 
go mto China On the return tnp came Chinese pilots and soldiers 
for traudng in India and the vital materials which the Chinese 
continued to send out for our war industnes in payment for our 
1940 Export Import Bank loans 

Inside the arc of mountains and Japanese held temtoiy that 
isolates them, the Chinese have been canymg on a major war 
for years with few supplies from the outsicte world Against the 
well armed forces of the Japanese Chinese troops have held their 
own with meagre equipment The plans for arming them from 
the Umted States are being carried out partially in India but we 
have not been able to get ground arms into Chma itself m any 
volume since the Burma Road was dosed 

While waitmg for the roads to reopen, we have not, however, 
forgotten oiir plans to assist in traming Chmese armies m the 
use of the Amencan type weapons that will then be coming in 
to them in large quantities rncreasing numbers of American 
Army officers have been airivmg in Chma Each rs a specialist in 
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some phase of modem warfare Siace April 1943, they have been 
operating training centres for Chinese ofBcers mside China There 
IS a field artillery centre which has already graduated about 5,000 
ofBcers and an infantry centre which has graduated about 3,000 
Chinese officer candidates, chosen by competitive examination, 
are taught radio transmission, military engineenog, the use and 
care of American weapons, first aid and other military subjects 
Amencan officers — some of them Amencao-Chinese— hav e attended 
these schools also, and after a short period of training have gone 
into the field with units of the Chmese Army to serve as instructors, 
advis^ and observers 

The heroism of the soldiers of China is well known, but there 
IS another rnarufestallon of Oima’s unbeatable spint that is less 
often mentioned That is the skill and ingenuity with which the 
Chinese have managed to continue turning out war goods with 
almost no raw materials or machinery coming in from outside 
Before 1937, China’s few manufacturing centres were all in the 
coastal provinces Before 1937. there was no industry worthy of 
the name in the area that is now Free China When the Chmese 
retreated up the Yangtze, they brous^t with them piece by picos 
all the machinery they could move out ahead of the Japanese 
With this equipment and the suppbes they were able lo buy in the 
United States, they created new arsenals to supply theu armies 
In the summer of 1942, General Yu Ta Wei, Qimas Director of 
Ordnance, took Franklm Ray on a long tnp through these arsenals 
, to show what real capacity they had if only a few more materials 
could be sent in to them 

The most astounding thing about China’s arsenals Ray told me 
after his return, is iheir location Japanese air raids during 1940 
and 1941, when China's small air force had been shot from the 
skies, did temble damage to the arsenals that had been built in 
the open So the Chinese moved their equipment into what arc, 
m reality, permanent air-raid shelters dog into the sides of cliffs 
The caves are deep; they stretch far back into the cliffs, with rooms, 
floors and panitions all carved out of the solid rock The arsenals 
arc now safe 

In these caves the Chinese turn out nfles, ammunition, hand 
grenades, mortars, anti-tank guns, machine gum and other arms 
Few supplies for the arsenals arc coming in from outside When 
the Chinese lack a raw matenal or a piece of machhieiy, they have 
to improvise Cast iron is used in place of steel Their TNT 
IS mixed with lower-grade explosives to stretch it out New pro- 
cesses, new methods of manufacturing have to be worked out 
constantly Every piece of scrap is used Despite China’s ingenuity 
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in ibc face of these difficulties, her anenab are, of course still 
tt-orking well below capacity Full production must wait until the 
land routes are open again 

The loss of Burma not only cut the road over which arms and 
arsenal matenah were brought into China It also had sery serious 
cfTecis on transport inside China itself Free China has few rail- 
ways Freept along the nvcB, most goods must mos'c by lorry 
or mule-drawn carts Without a land route into China, wr can 
send in neither lorries nor the petrol to ran them 

The internal transport problem has been tackled with an ingenuity 
equal to that which the Chinese have shown in their artenals. 
Lomes hase been tun on alcohol, on fuels nude from lung oil and 
vegetable oils, and on gas from charcoal burners Spare parts are 
improvised for the motors of the lorries to keep thOT going unlS 
they literally fall apart. Now there a a little petrol also, for the 
Chinese, with almost no modem equipment, are roanagms to tcfmfi 
some oil from the new wells of Kansu, far to the north It u 
brought to the Chungking area many hundreds of miles on inflated 
goat-sUn nw rafts or in mule-drawn carts But adequate intern^ 
tiaTaport, hVe an adequate supply of arms and an adequate of 
production, depends upon the re-opcnmg of Uic land routes to 
China 

U IS only m the air over China that our aid is bcpnmng to ^ 
Pour months after Pearl Harbour, the first American Army bombw 
were on their way In the early morning boun of Apnl I8lh, 1 W*. 
the aircraft earner Hornet nas speeding west In the Paafic aboi 
700 miles off the coast of Japan On her flight deck were sisicc 
B 25 Mitchelb On their way they had a most important missio 
to perform— the bombing of Tol^o— but they «ere bound for Chin; 
As daylight broke that morning a small Japanese ship was dr 
covered in the distance Guns from an Amencan ermser quick] 
sank, her But it was feared that the ship might have radioed a 
alarm and the bombers took off at once, hours sooner than had b« 
planned They bombed Tokyo and nearby Japanese aiies u f*' 
hours later, but because of the extra distance they had to travel an 
unexpectedly bad weather, none of the planes readied the Chine 
bases in safety, though most of the men were saved 

Some of the crews from the planes that bombed Tokyo rcmaine 

in China to fight, c ' * • * '* — ” 

have been sent to joii 
Air Force bombers 
Chinese Air Force 

The old A V G *s are no more They were disbanded oaJuIy 4ll 
1942, But their commander. General Chennault, remained i 
China to lead the United States Fourteenth Air Force now opcratin 
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Ifora Chmese bases, and some of his men remained with hrrn , 
When the A V G ’s turned in their umfonns, tliey had hung up a 
remarkable record. In a bttle less ilan seven months they had 
definitely shot down or destroyed on the ground 297 Japanese 
planes, at a cost of only thirteen out of the original 100 P40 s lost 
in action and an addmonal thnty-two lost m accidents or destroyed 
on the ground When the A V G *s were disbanded, the Chinese , 
who had paid nearly $9,000,000 in cash for the P-40 s, turned down 
an Amencan Army offer to buy back the remaining planes, and < 
insisted on giving them to us as Reverse Lend Lease instead They 
are now a part of the Fourteenth Air Force 
Tlie planes that we have sent to Qiina so far have been only a 
start When I talked with General Chennault in Washington 
in May 1943, he was looking forward to only one thing — the day 
when ^e land supply routes would be open agam and planes, fuel 
and spares could come pounng into China as fast as we could m^e 
them and get them across the ocean 
On December 9lh, 1941, two days after Pear] Harbour, Chiang 
Kai-shek made a pledge to the people of the United States 
“ To our now common battle we offer all we are and all we have 
tb stand with you until the Pacific and the world are freed from the 
curse of brute force and endless perfidy ” 

The Generatissuno and all China are keepuig their word It 
win not be long now, I hope, before we ore able to fulfil all our 
pledges to them 

Until now, Guna has been fighting on the thin tnckJe of supplies 
that could be carried in by air But Amencan and Chinese air 
power inside Chma has been steadily mcreasmg, and the land 
routes to China wiU not always be closed 
From Assam, Amencan and Chinese Army engineers have 
struck out through the Naga Hills, building a new road towards 
the Japanese bases in northern Burma It is called the Ledo Road, 
and It runs through country as wild and mountainous as that 
through which the onguial Burma Road was built Ahead of the 
engineers and ahead of the construction crews of American white 
and Negro troops, of Indians and Chmesc move units of the new 
Qunese Army that has been trained and equipped in India They 
are the advance guard protecting the road builders from Japanese 
attack as they penetrate farther m the direction of China Trans- 
port planes flying from the feny bases in Assam kwp them supplied 
by dropping food and ammumtion from the air 
Behind them m India arms are flowing in from the United States 
and Great Britain in larger and larger volume The cast coast 
ports in India are open again We are welding together a Umted 
Nations striking force of Chmese, Bntish, Indian and Amencan 
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troops that will be strong enough to do the job, whercw and when- 
ever we may chcxase to attack 

At the Quebec Conference in August 1943, a capable commander 
—Lord Louis Mounibalicn— was chosen to Icad'this combined 
operation 

Japan will kam the terrible powrr with which the United Nations 
can strike in this part of the world 
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SUPPLIES FOR THE SOVIET— I 

In the first two months after the Moscow Protocol was signed 
on October Isi, 1941, twenty-eight ships sailed from the United 
Slates, carrying a little 0 %-er 130.000 tons of cargo for Russia 
This was less than one-tenth of the supplies we had promised to 
make available for Russia in the Untied Slates m the nine months 
Ixtwten October 1941 and June 1942. There was a long way to 
go in the seven months that remained * 

Just as the Sonet supply programme was gathering momentuni. 
the United States was attacked at Pearl Harbour All shipments 
across tlie Paafic on American flag stsscls stopped immediately 
The run from our West Coast to the Soviet Far Eastern ports 
could thereafter be made only by Russian ships, which were neutral 
so ftr as the Japanese were concerned, but the Sonet had few 
merchantmen available for the Paafic run 
Although the first ship from the United States to use the Persian 
Gulf route for supplying Russia sailed in NoN'cmbcr 1941, the 
great projects for the expansion of ports, roads and railway faalities 
in Iran which had been planned that ouiumn ivere still far in the 
future The only other route was across the North Atlantic ond 
round the North Cape to Murmansk ond A^angcl It was over 
this route — the shortest, but ty far the most dangerous— that the 
bulk of the tonnage for Russia had to go in the first half of 1942. 
Over It also ivent most of the ships carrying the supplies which 
Great Britain was sending under the Protocol 
The Naais attached high importance to stopping shipments to 
the Soviet They built a senes of strong bomber and fighter bases 
round the top of Norway In Norway s fjords they found pro- 
tected natural bases for their U-boats and surface raiders Ship- 
ments could get through to Russia by the North Cape*only in 
heavily protected convoys And this was just at a Ume when the 
British, Amcncan and Canadian Navies already had more than 
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' - ‘o the South west 


■ ■ ' ■ ", . 1 ' • . ' ■ . ere hcaviJy taxed 

after Pearl Harbour There was inevitable confusion and delay 
in the first months, as the burden of rushing Amencan troops 
and their supplies overseas was suddenly superimposed on the 
continuing load of shipments to our allies In the bepnrung. 
Boston had been chosen as the pnncipal Atlantic port for shipments 
to Russia But when the Army took over many of the docks, 
warehouses and sidings there for supplying our own forces, the 
strain quickly became too great 

Assignments of American vessels to the Russian run lagged far 
behmd the original schedules because our own Army and Navy 
needed ships, and the Soviet Government had bren able to send 
only a few Russian vessels to pick up cargoes at our Atlantic ports 
Although we managed to increase shipments to the Soviet Union 
considerably m Z5eccmbef itself, the next month th^ dropped off 
One less ship sailed in January 1942 than in December 1941, ui 
Fehruaiy, clearances were down still another five ships 
The chief bottle-necks m the weeks after Pearl Harbour were in 
shipping, but there were also many delays in actually getting the ' 
goods to ship to Russia, Althou^ the December 7th Army and 
Navy '* freeze " held up some shipments of planes and tanks for a 
short time, by and large the iotemiptioos from this cause W'ere 
not senouj The real difilculty was in placing orders w-ith high 
enough pnontics to gel deliveries in time 
The Russian supply programme was late on the scene, and it had 
to compete with the heavy demands of our own- armed forces, 
the immediate requirements of the war m the Pacific, and the 
programmes of aid that had already been put into effect for Britain, 
China and our other allies The delays were especially senous 
in so far as they concerned the indusinal equipment needed for 
the Soviet’s own war production, whiidi we knew in many cases 
would take long months to manufacture 
With the coming of winter on the Russian front the Red Army 
had stopped the Nazis and had even been able to take the offen 
sive " “ ■ ■■■ ' ' 

but o: 
the Sf 

resistance once and for all was certam It was vital to the strategic 
plans of all the United Nauons that supplies in real volume reach 
Russia in time for the summer campaigns 
On the allocating and contracting levels, the Soviet procurement 
programme was proceeding very rapidly In fact, by the end of 
January 1942, we bad exhausted the first thousand million dollars 
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for aid promised to Russia, and the President, after an exchange of 
cablegrams with Premier Staim, had authonred the extension of a 
second thousand million But dollars and contracts svere not the 
tanks and planes which the Russians needed Dchvenw wre still 
short It v'^as evident that the cmetgcnacs follows mg Pearl Harbour 
had caused serious delays in fulfilling the terms of the Moscow 
Protocol— a binding promise by this Government to make specific 
quantities of supplies available for shipment to Russia by a speafic 
date 

On March I7th, 1942, the President acted He directed me to 
submit to him definite schedules “ of tlie availability dates of 
malenal and shipping *’ To Donald Nelson he wrote, '* I wish 
that all material promised under the Protocol be released for ship- 
ment at the earliest possible date regardless of the effect of these 
shipments on any other part of our war prognmme ” To Admiral 
Land he WTOte “ The meeting of the Russian Protocol roust ha\e 
a first priority In shipping I wish that you would take the addi 
tional ships required from the Canbbcati and South Amencan 
routes regardless of all other considemiions.” Similar letters weal 
to the War and Navy Departments< It %vas a drastic senes of 
orders, but with all the other pressing demands on our production 
and our shipping, It was the only way tve could possibly hope to 
make real progress on the Protocol shipments. 

The Soviet programme began to move faster By this time Phila 
dclphia, which was not so overloaded as Boston, had become the 
major Atlantic port for shipments to Russia, and ships m greater 
and greater numbers were potlmg in there for Soviet supplies 
More goods moved from the factories. Shipments m March 1942 
shot up to 214,000 tons from 91,000 the month before. Forty-three 
ships cleared Amencan ports for Russia, as many as had left m 
January and February combined Thirty one of them, houever, 
had to be assigned to the dangerous route round the North C^pc 

In Apnl the March tonnage was more than doubled The 
greatest volume of cargo to leave this country for Russia m a single 
month until well over a year later cleared our ports But swty- 
two of the seventy-eight ships that earned this cargo had to go 
by the northern route Large numbers of vessels also left Bntain 
for Russia dunng those months with munitions given outnght to 
the Soviet Union by the British, along with non military supplies 
under a long term credit arrangement And most of these too 
had to go round the North Cape 

Huge convoys of British and American ships, stretching some- 
times far over the horizon from the lead ship to the tail-ender, 
were organized at ports in Canada and m the British Isles Since 
our fleet was busy in the Pacific and along our cast coast, where 
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violent submarine warfare had broken out, the brunt of the con- 
voy work was borne by the British and Canadian Navies Every 
available escort vessel was pressed into service, and the convoys 
tvera heavily guarded Bui the Nazis attacked with devastating 
force 

Wolf packs of U boats began the attack as the convoys sted!med 
north-eastwards past Iceland Sometimes strong forces of German 
surface raiders, including cruisers and destroyers, attacked the con- 
voys as the ships got nearer Norway Then came the bombers— 
always Day after day they attacked On one occasion, 350 Nan 
planes roared down on a single ionvoy of the zigzagging ships 
Forty of the planes were shot down, bat they took a deadly toll 
of ships before they were driven off It was a running battle all 
the way round the North Cape, even though the convoys kept 
as far north as the jce pack would allow 

Not until the vessels got within fighter plane range of Mur 
mansk could effective aif protection provided Then Russian 
punuits appeared to drive off the Luftwaffe and to escort the sur- 
viving vessels the rest of the way in Even Murmansk itself ^vas 
subject to air attacks, however, and several times severe damage 
was done There Russtan stevedores, both men and w'omeo, 
worked day and night unloading tbe ships in order to get them 
out again os fast as possible. 

The heaviest and most costly battles off tbe North Cape were 
fought between March and July of 1942 Slx of the thirty one 
ships that sailed from this country for Murmansk m March, 
eighteen of the sixty two that left in Apnl, and three of the four- 
teen (hat left in May were lost In these battles One-fourth of ail 
the ships we sent round the North Chpc to Russia in those three 
months went to the bottom Bntldi losses were similarly severe 

To the bravery of the men who ran this gauntlet tbe Russians 
have paid tn^te in many ways After one convoy battle waged 
by the Bntish Navy, for example, tbe famous Soviet war corre- 
spondent Ilya Ehrenburg wrote lo Jted Scar " The Ge mtan s have 
shattered themselves against tbe undaunted spirit of tbe Enghsh. 
Glory to tiie English sailors I They are bnngmg tanks, bomb^ 
shells and grain to those fighting for freedom.” The Soviet Govern- 
ment has expressed its appreciation to Amencan and British 
merchant seamen in a more tangible form as w'cIL Last year the 
United States Mval attach^ at Murmansk reported thal the Soviet 
authorities were handing to the captain of each zaerebant ship 
that came into port cheques on Amencan or Bntish banks for a 
month’s cJttra pay for every member of the crew 

Counting the early convoys late m 1941, lunetcea convoys of 
Bntish, Aroncan and allied ships were -brought into Murmansk 
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Allhough they do not wroe tlitecily under the head of mum 
tions (he boot5 which we haw sent to^Russia haw nude up as 
msenual part of the Red Armys equijyncnt Anyone who has 
ever seen photographs of captured Nazi soldiers on the Russiaa 
front svith frozen or gangrenous feet wrapped in bloody cloths, 
can understand how important good footwear is in the fightieg 
there The Red Army must have bools capable of Wilhstandini 
the heavy snow and the extreme cold of Russian winters and the 
deep mud of spring and autumn LiN-estock losses during the 19-11 
campaign resulted in a critical shortage of leather in Russia, and 
we sent 10 500 tons of shoe leather under the Moscow ProtocoL 
But Rxissia s factories, even with this help, could not keep tip with 
the Red Army s needs, and we sent at the same time & million 
and a half pairs of Amcncan made ortny boots Since then our 
shipmeols hate risen to four million pairs And Great Bntoin has 
sent another three million pairs * 

Besides the standard boots the Red Army asked if we could 
supply “ Viiiajnye ’ boots a leather, felt hoed type of Rusiian 
boot which IS wonderfully weter tight Such boots had been made 
by hand for centuries (n Russia for use in melting snow and ice, 
nott we sought to make them in quantities *by modem factory 
methods It was a difTieult job but we Hnally discoiered a man 
in the United Stales who knew oil about the subject He was the 
former head of the Tsar s boot factory We asked his help m > 
making bools for the Soviet He went to work, and a machine 
process for making the boots wes quickly perfected Red Army 
men arc wearing them today 

The rflia of I-end Lease weapons in the Red Army’s battles 
against Germany m the summer of 1942 is difliculi to assess In 
terms of malang up certain critical deficits ui Russia s stocks of 
war supplies such os in lomcs and field telephone equipment, 
Lend Lease played an important part But in the oxer dJI pKture 
the volume of fighting equipment we sent could not have bulked 
large Wc know that Amencan tanks were pul to good use m the 
defence of Stalingrad On the whole however, we fratikly have 
little detailed knowledge of the use to which the Russians put our 
weapons m that year 

In 1942, we and the Russians were just beginning to learn to 
work together as allies It would be foolish to preten^ that our 
relations with Russia were at the beginning as frank and as mti 
mate as our relations wth Britain and China We did not ask the 
Soviet for the detailed information about their army and about 
conditions inside their country which we expect from other Lend- 
Lease countries Immedja|c and complete pooling of information 
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from the start was hardly to be expected m the face of our lack 
of mutual confideQce m the years before 
Wc must evaluate the jntumty of our relations with our Soviet 
alhes I think, not by companng them with our relations with 
other nations which have been on close terms with us for many 
d^des, but rather in terms of the distance wc have travelled in 
me Idlk more than two* years since Germany attacked Russia 
Viewed m these terms, both of us have come a long way in a vciy 
short time We have both seen how clossly our national interests 
are linked toge^er 

My own dealings with the Soviet Union have been chiefly 
through Major-General Belyaev, Rear Admiral Akulm Constan- 
tine Lukashev and Alexander Rostochalk of the Soviet Govern- 
ment Purchasing Commission They are all young men of great 
energy and great ability General Belyaev was a top notch supply 
officer in the Red Army Air Force, and Admiral AkuUn is a 
veteran artilleryman and an expert m explosives Lukashev, a 
former professor at the Universi^ of Leningrad, served as head 
of Amtorg the first Soviet purchasing agency here Rostochalk 
had studied metallurgy at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
under Dr Q B Waterhouse, now tte Lend Lease consultant on 
metals 

I think our experience Lend Lease m dealing with these 
men has been the same as that of other American officials who 
have had close and frequeot contact with the Russians When a 
wnference begins, they get nght down to business and quickly 
show themselves to be tough minded They are very serious in 
manner Often they seem reserved at first, but give them plain, 
honest, hard headed talk, and they will return (he favour The 
longer we work together, the better we understand each other 
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SUPPLIES FOR THE SOVIET— H 
To develop in Iran a major supply route for Russia has been a 
task of enormous dimensions 

Iran, or Persia, as it used to be called, is as big as France, Ger- 
many and the British Isles all put together There is a strip of 
ferule land in the north along the Ctspiaa Sea and a few other 
producuve spots scattered over the country where water is avail 
able, but much of Iran is barren, rocky and monnlamous The 
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southern coast along the Persian Gulf is one of the hottest arw: 
in the \%orId But the winters arc cold in the north, and ncn 
Teheran the capital, motintalns arc snow-capped the jear round 

Peasants, %vho live in little mud ullages, make up the raajono 
of Iran s 15 000 000 inhabitants TTiey do not ot'-n the land the) 
till but work on the estates of great landlords Away from iht 
settled % alle> $ many Iranians still follow the life of Asiatic nomads, 
herding sheep and goats, wandering between uplands and lowlandi 
in search of pasture 

Into this setting, the deposed Shah, Reza Pahlevi, had intro- 
duced a few twrntieih-centufy modernisms, such as the railway 
from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea completed in 1935, ao 
automobile highway northwards from the capital to the Caspian, 
a few modern government buildings in Teheran and one or two 
well-equippecT factories But Teheran’s wafer supply, piped down 
from mountain streams, sull runs in open gutters through the 
streets , most of the dwellings m the country arc built of bncks 
made by hand from mud and straw And in some districts travellers 
who venture on the roads without an armed escort are likely to 
be attacked by roving bandits 

The Russians had undertaken, after the joint Anglo-^vict 
occupation in August 1941. to handle supplies north of Teheran 
From there cargoes could move either by rail or lorry up to the 
ports on the Caspian Sea, or by lorry up to the southern railheads 
of the Soviet railway which ran down through the Caucasus 

The Bntish undertook a more formidable job They had to 
move goods into the Persian Gulf, unload them and get them 
across almost the full length of Iran to ihc Russian zone m the 
north ^ 

When the British started to work, there was only one port of 
any size m the whole Pcnian Gulf area— Basra on the Sbait-el 
Arab, the nver formed by the junction of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates And Basra was on the wrong side of the nver, in Iraq 
Although It was connected by railway with T^irkcy, Syria and 
Palestine, there were only roundabout connections by desert road 
With Iran Khorramshahr, on Ihc Iranian side of the nver, could 
scarcely be called a port at all, and the same was true of Bandar 
Sbahpur, the southern railhead of the Iranian railway, farther 
east on the Persian Gulf 

The railway itself was equally inadequate It was not equipped 
to handle anything beyond the lightest kind of traffic There were 
om'ya Aw/ronefred goodi waggons and nowAere nearerrocrgil Asa?- 
motives to haul heavy freight up the steep and sharply curving 
grades The line was single tracked most of the way It passed 
over hundreds of bridges, and tn the stretches through the moun 
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tains of central Iran funnels averaged one m eveiy two m tie s 
Landslides which blocked all traJGc were frequent There were a 
few roads running north to Teheran and the Caspian Sea from the 
Persian Gulf, but most of them wre little better than camel or 
donkey tracks And there ^verc almost no lomes adable in Iran 
This was the country through- whu:h it was necessary to move 
thousands of tanks and planes and lomes, TNT, machine tools 
and food for Russia’s fighting forces 
One of the first steps the British took in the summer of 1941 
'vas fo secure some locomotives and rolhng stock for the Iranian 
railway from their own railways and from India In addition, 
thousands of open trucks and goods wagons and a hundred diesel 
locomoPves ivere built m England on rush orders Canada, too, 
undertook to buildj goods wagons By November 1941. the first 
thousand British goods ivagoos had been shipped to Iran In the 


few months the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation, a 
British Governmental agency, had assembled a fleet of 1,000 lomes 
to haul supplies northwards 

Although the volume of supphes that could be handled was 
still small, British goods for Russia began to flow through Iran on 
regular schedule before the end of 1941 Some of these were ship- 
ments of finished munitions sent from Britain, while vital raw 
materials came from British possessions m the Middle East and 
Far East During 1941, the Bntish made available to Russia 
3S,000 tons of rubber from Singapore, 8 000 tons of tm from 
Malaya, 13,000 tons of jute ffoni India, and 18 000 tons of lead 
from Burma and Australia Many of these raw materials were 
carried by Soviet veaels operating in the Pacific, but some of them 
w ent in also by way of Iran 

It had been plain from the beginnmg, bov.e\cr, that the British 
alone could not supply port equipment, railway equipment, road- 
building machinery and loaies m sufficient volume to do the job 
in Iran In September and October 1941, just afier the Bnush were 
beginning to mo%e the first supphes throu^ the IVrsiaa Gulf, 
Lend Lease requisitions had been filed in Washington for lomes, 
locomotives, rolling stock and railway tracks It was clear also 
that every usable harbour on the Persian Gulf would be needed, 
and wn had started planning on port expansion projects to be 
carried out by Amencati engineers 

Late in the autumn of 1941, a mission under Bngadjer General 
^^'hecter, who was later to do such valuable work in India also, 
arrived in Iran fo take charge of the American projects Since the 
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Bnbsh had already taken the major responsibility for the port of 
Bandar Shahpur, we concentrated most of our efforts on Khor 
ramshahr The engineers under General Wheeler immediately set 
to work building new wharves, piers and jetties They dred^ 
out the channel to handle large freighters Th^' installed crane 
for unloadmg heavy equipment Construction of a big American 
lorry assembly plant was begun An old road which ran from 
KhoTramshahi to Abwax on the Trasis Ir&Tuan Railway about 
60 miles away was taken over by the army engineers, who graded 
filled and surfaced it with the help of gangs of native labour and 
made it into a first-class highway A plant was started to build 
barges for floating heavy equipment up the Karoun River, which 
runs from Ahwaz to Khorramshahr. 

At Abadan, just a short nay down the Shatt-el Arab River from 
Khorramshalu, is a great British refinery which produces much 
of the aviation petrol for the allied forces in the Middle East and 
India There in the sprmg of 1942, work was started on an 
assembly plant for the Dou^as A*20 bombers, which the Soviet 
was requesting m such large numbers And -a big airfield was 
built for flight testing the planes before they were turned over 
to the Russians 

By the spring of 1942, the volume of freight earned on the 
Trans-Iraniao Railway each month had tnpled Cars from 
Britain 8 Southern Railway and locomotives from India vtre 
tattling northwards over the rails along vnib Krupp engines and 
rolling stock that the old Shah had bought from Germany Iranian 
labourers, working under British and American engineers, were 
laying sidmgs and spurs with new rails from the Umted States 
American locomotives and coUmg-stock were beginning to arrive 
^^mencan Lend Lease lomes— Dodges, Fords, Studebakers and 
others — ^werc swellmg the Batish-opcratcd lorry convoys New 
roads were being constructed and old roads unproved, road xnain- 
tenance stations were set up, and repair shops were built along 
the main routes A second lorry assembly plant was set up inland 
on the mam road to Teheran All throu^ 1942 the tonnage of 
supplies earned through Iran to Russia increased as more and 
more equipment from the United States arrived, and the building 
of ports and roads went on funously under General Wheelers 
direction 

In March 1942, an air ferry route to Russia was opened, and the 
first B 25 medium bombers were flown from Miami across the 
South Atlantic and Africa to Iran, and from there on up info 
Russia In July, some of the Douglas A-20 s, specially equipped 
with extra petrol tanks for the long ocean hop, began to go all the 
by air also To^y hundreds of Lend L^ise planes are being 
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flovm ujto Russia every month from this country by way of Iran 
and over other routes 

The mam burden of supplying the Soviet, which had fallen so 
largely on the North Cape route ui the first months of the pro- 
gramme had defimtcly shifted by June 30tb, 1942— the end of the 
Moscow Protocol pcnod— to the Persian Gulf, to the air-ferry 
service, and to the run across the Pacific from our West Coast 
to the Soviet Far Eastern ports 

la the autumn of 1SM2, the Uruted States and Great Bntain 
signed a second Protocol with the Soviet Union at Washington, 
which provided for a conunued programme of aid to the middle 
of 1943 By this tune it was apparent that in spite of the develop- 
ment of the new routes, the major bottle-neck m aid to Russia would 
stiU be transport As the President said in a memorandum 
addrKsed to ^ose of us concerned with the Soviet supply pro- 
^ammo m the summer of 1942, •* The real entenon is the abib^ 
to deliver material into Russia. . . Our pontioa should be to say 
to the Russians, in efiect, that we can let them have almost anything 
they want but they must list these items in an order of pnonty, and 
that ivo will fill them to the order chosen by them 

Following this line of thought, the Washington Protocol was to 
two parts The fint listed the maximum amounts of mumticns 
ftod war supplies of all types wbidi could be made available to the 
Soviet Union by the United States and Great Bntain The second 
part was a statement of the shippmg which we believed could be 
furnished The Russians could pick what they wanted to go on 
these ships out of the schedules of matenab we had guaranteed 
to make avaibblc Hus was a rcahstJc approach to the problem. 
The basic fact was that w« could produce moie war supplies for 
Russia than ti’C could ship It was up to the Russians to tell us. 
in the bght of the changing picture wiihin the Soviet Union, what 
they wanted to use (he shipping for. 

In October 1942, it was decided that the United States Army 
should take over from the Bniisb the major responsibility for 
dehvenng supplies to Russia through Iran This would rtlicve 
some of the Bniish forces for service in India and m other parts 
of the Middle East 

The I^fsiafi Gulf Service Command was established under 
Major General Donald H Cotmdiy He brought to Iran a staff 
of top-notch officers, each a spcaabst in h'S Colonel Don 

G Shmglcr was put m command of Jony transport and Colonel 
Paul F Yovint became directot of the Trans Iraman Railway 
Thousands of speaal service troops both coloured and white regi 
ments, were seat to Iran Meanwhile, Major-General Clarence S 
Ridley became Chief of Staff of the Native Iranian Army, and 
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Force is painted in and the planes are turned over to Soviet ferry 
pilots for the long flight to the Russian front ^ , 

Cases of knocked dovm lorries and jeeps move into the plant st 
Khorramshahr •where they are assembled by regular productioa 
line methods and roll out at the other end ready to move nonfi 
wards Three big lorry fleets are now operating m Iran One is 
operated by the United States Army Road Transport Command 
another by the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation anJ the 
third by the Soviet orgamiatioa Iransovtrans The United 
States Army and British operated lomcs run northwards as far as 
Teheran and the other transfer pomts on the border of the Soviet 
occupied zone There they turn ihcir cargoes over to the Russians 
for the rest of the journey up through northern Iran Amcnaso 
Lend Lease lomes intended for use by the Red Army go straight 
through with just a change of drivers at the border 

Many hundreds of miles of mew gravel or hard stirflced high 
ways have been constructed But whether you travel aboard a 
Chevrolet lorry on one of these roads or on the Trans Iranian 
Railway I am told you will sUU sec peasant villages cf mud huts 
tionxads m tents and merchants walking beside cameland donkey 
caravans that bring to imod those desenbed by Mtreo Polo on 
bus traveb through Central Asia 700 years ago Crumbling rums 
of old stone castles look down on General Shermas tanks ndmg 
to Russia on open goods wagons or on service sti^ions plumped 
down beside a new road across a barren plain On your tram the 
driver may be a sergeant who used to work for the New York 
Central and your fireman a graduate of the Santa Fe or the Balti 
more & Ohio Your lorry driver fnay have piloted a big cham 
store trailer lorry in Chicago before he joined the army and came 
to pilot lomes in Persia 

American Army ofRccrs and men rub shouUers with Soiict 
soldiers at the plane assembly plants and at Tehran and the other 
transfer points in northern Iran. They get along /cry well together 
and a friendly rivalry has grown up bemecn the armed services of 
the two counirm — the American soldiers are tying to outdo the 
Russians by piling up supplies at the transfer points faster than 
the Russians are able to take them away 

Dunng the second Protocol period— fom July 1942 to 
June 1943— -we shipped over 3000000 tons of supplies to Iran 
and over the other routes to Russia Besides this, many hundreds 
of auplancs were delivered under their own power And as the 
ships going to Russia have been shifted froir the Murmansk run 
to the safer routes a far greater proportion if the supplies leaving 
the United Stales has-e actually boen dehvecd Back in the first 
"me months of our Soviet programme when most of the cargo 
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had to go round the North Ope, IS per cent of everything we 
sent to Russia by all routes coded up on the bottom of the ocean. 
’In the year that followed, %ve cut the losses from 15 per cent to 2, 
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SUPPUES FOR THE SOVIET— III 

Planes and tanks are the most dramatic part of our Lend>Lease 
aid to Russia, but in the bst analysts they are probably not the 
most important As Admiral Akubn said soon after he amved m 
this country, "By sending us raw matenab and manufactunag 
equipment, you actually increase the combat strength of the Red 
Army considerably more than you do fay the number of planes 
and tanks you send us " 

From the first, we have sent Russia steel as well as tasks, alu- 
minium as well as planes Once to the summer of 1942. when the 
Russians feared that their stocks of aluminium wen ivnzuag 
dangerously Iw, a whole tramload of it w» rushed across the 
country to the Pacific Coast on a non stop schedule Besides 
aluminium, Amencao copper and copper alloys are today beug 
used in Soviet arsenals for the manufacture of guns and sbtll 
casings And steel m all forms has been sent for Russian-made 
weapons and Russia's own machine tools— tool steeh bars, billets, 
sheets, sinp, wue rope, pipe and tubing Besides the mclab, we 
ha\*e shipped a long list of chetTucals and envr 100,000 tons of 
powder, toluol and TNT for Russiaa bombs and sIkUs 

Another part of the industnal programme got under way on a 
large scale fairly early This was the supplying of rails for the 
Soviet’s battered and hcaviiy overburdened railway system Later 
many car and engine wheels and axles were sent Now we are 
manufacturing locomotives for Russia as well, and a complete 
block signal system that will speed up tralRc greatly on some of 
the moit important Russian bnes 

* Aside from raw materials and transport equipment, the industnal 
programme for Russia got off to a slower start Wc did not 
begm to get real results m our programme of tools and factory 
equipment xmul after the middle of 1942 Wc had to place orders 
With Ametican factories already dioked with bca^y lags. There 
were often unfamiliar Soviet specifications which had to be trans- 
lated Into Amer can production terms before manufacturing could 
begin And in a few cas« at the start, wc had to deal with reluct- 
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to think that we should try We have got to use to the fullest 
all the resources of all the United Nations — men, indostnes, farms 
and natural resources — if we are to win the war as fast as we all 
want to win it By sending small amounts of machinery abroad, 
we can open up vast new resources in the lands of our allies for* 
our victory In carrymg out our industnal programme for Russia 
— as for our other allies — nr have a single test which eveiy request^ 
must pass “ Will sendmg this equipment help us ^vin the n-ar" 
faster? ” 

In the be ginning most^f the space m our ship5<bound for Russia 
that was not taken up by weapons was used for industnal supples 
Smce then, hoive\er, a third category of supply has become steadily> 
more important in fte Soviet programme;. 

When the Ukrame was overrun, the Soviet Umon lost almost 
all Its beet sugar producmg areas and perhaps one-third of its 
gram production The Nazi advance also cost the Soviet a large 
part of ijs supply of pigs, potatoes and vegetables The Russians 
did everythmg possible to produce greater amounts of food m 
I the areas still left to them, but this was not enough As early as 
December 1941, we began weekly conferences with the Soviet 
• representatives and the Department of Agriculture on the possi- 
bility of supplying some of Russia’s food seeds Bntish and 
Canadian food representatives sat with us because wheat from 
Canada and foodstuffs from other parts of the Bntish Common- 
wealth would be needed m Russia also 

In the first part of 1942, shipments of food were limited almost 
entirely to wheat, flour and sugar. Lookmg ahead, however, the 
Soviet Government Purchasmg Commission had requested for 
the future large-amounts of canned meats and of fats and oils 
also The Russians were short of food m general, but especially 
short of the proteins and fats necessary to mmntam their fighting 
strength Because of the food crisis, which grew steadily sharper, 
very strict rationing was enforced in Russia from the begumiag 
Workers in war factories are suU permitted a food ration which 
gives them, it is es tirAa ted, not more than two-thirds of the require- 
ments which would consider the rntnimnm for good h^th, 
white-collar workers and professional people get even less 

When General Burns was m Russia he found that the average 
Russian peasant apparently made fais breakfast and lunch on 
black bread and a brew made from leaves which served as a sub- 
stitute for tea With a bowl of potato soup added, the same meal 
made up his supper 

Like the Bntish, the Russians have taken special care of their 
citizens of tomorrow American representatives who have been 
to Russia tell me that children almost always look healthy. Adults 
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not contnbuting lo the war effort, Jio\vevcr, often get next to 
nothbg, and they have suffered fembJy from malaufrihofi 
The best fed group in Russia today 15 the Red Army Eveo^ 
thing has been sacrificed for the soldiers, and Lend Iau k food 
shipments have helped to keep their fighting strength high They 
do not have anywhere near the variety of food that Amertcaa 
soldiers have, but the men 10 the Red Anny get almost as nourishing 
rations as the men in our oivn Army 
To keep their Army rations up to standard, the Russians through- 
ont 1942 stepped up their requests for Lend Lease food— par- 
ticularly canned meats fats, dried peas and beans, dehydrated 
fruits and ■vegetables Shipping was still short, however, and the 
need for mihtary equipment was so pressing that large food ship- 
Inenls did not really get under way until October, after the Germans 
had seized the rich North Caucasus agricultural region Then 
shipping priorities for food quickly mounted By December 1942, 
food was sometimes taking precedence over steel 
Much of the food for Russia goes in conccDfraCed form The 
eggs are dried, the milk is condensed or powdered, the vegetables 
are dehydrated It is in the Russsn food programme that the 
expansion of our dehydrating factliCies which we began back la 
1941 has perhaps proved of greatest value Our supply lines to 
the battle-fronts In Russia stretdi half way round the canh Ship- 
ping has always been very tight When we can send ten shiploads 
of potatoes in one ship by dehydrating them, when we can send 
seven shiploads of eggs in one ship by dehydrating them the 
amount of extra food we can supply to Russia and the amount 
of space on ships and trams and l^es that becomes available 
for other war purposes cre very great 
Meats for the Soviet have been mostly canned and frozen pork 
and mutton One speaal product for Russa is called " Tusboaka " 
It is a canned poric product prepared from a Russian formula 
and now packed m several plants in the Middle West. Chunks 
of pork, seasoned with bay leaves and olbcr spices, arc put up 
With lard The result 1 $ good hot or served cold right from the 
can, at least so the Soviet soldios «ay Wc arc also now making 
m dehydrated form the tradiiiooal Russian soup, boisht, which 
Is mide chiefly from mashed beets, and other Russian soups made 
of potatoes, onions and carrots They are packed in iwo-inch- 
square packages no bigger than a box of safety matches When 
water is added, one of these smalJ packages makes a big bowl 
ofjSfljjn 

In spite of the senous Russian shortage of fats, we have not 
been able to ship much butter We have sent nistead quanuUes 
of lard, edible Imsced oil, peanut oil, and butter subsUtutes such 
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as margarine Up to June 30th, 1943, we had shipped only abou 
12 000 tons of butter to Russia — less than 1 per cent of our pto 
duction We have not scheduled butter for any other country 
The Soviet requested it especially for their wounded soldiers 
convalescmg in militaiy hospitals > 

Large as our food shipments to Russia have been, they have 
probably met only a small part of the calorie requirements of the 
Red Army, with none left over for civilians Measured in proteins 
vitamins and mmerals, however, their value has imdoubtedly been 
far more important than that I think it can be said that 
the food sent from the Umted States it would have been necessary 
either to reduce considerably the Red Army’s rations or to cut 
ration of war workers well below the danger line m order to maintain 
the Red Army at top fighting strength 

We are doing something more to help feed Russia s soldiers 
than just shippmg food, however In the same way that we send 
refinmg equipment so that the Soviet can produce more of its own 
aviation petrol, we send seeds to help increase Russia’s own food^ 
production Early in 1942, the first seeds were flown into Russw 
by air across Iran in tune for the spring planting Since then w< 
have sent over 9,000 tons of seeds in all They have been used 
to pioneer new agricultural regions on the undeveloped plains ol 
Siberia and to replant the devastated areas which are being recon 
queued from the Nazis 

By the middle of 1943, although we had been able to fumist 
only about three quarters of the shipping we had expected tc 
make available, the over all figures of our aid to Russia had 
reached impressive size — 4,100 planes, 135,000 Jomes and jeeps, 
912,000 tons of steel, ■ 1,500,000 tons of food, and large quantiues 
of many other war supplies ^ Great Bnlam l^ewise has continued 
to ship weapons and raw materials in large volume Since the 
middle of 1943, we have both been continuing our aid undei 
the schedules of a Third Protocol, and the rate of shipments 
continues to increase 

For all this aid, the Russians haya already made a return fai 
beyond any measurement m doUais or tons It is m the form o) 
millions of Nazi soldiers dead or m Russian prison camps, of Nazi 
tanks reduced to scrap on the battlefields, of Nazi guns and lomes 
left behind by the retreating German armies The Russians have 
paid a heavy price for the victories they have won in the defence 
of their own sod against Germany But they have done irreparable 
damage to the Nazi war machme The war will be much the 
shorter for it 
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Aid to the undefeated 

• i. 

MOST of the newspaper headlines of this war speak of wetones won 
by forces of the United States; Russia, the British Commonwealth 
and China But the stones -under the headlines constantly remind 
us Uiat these are not the only foixxs Eghting the Axis We read 
that units of the Norwegian Navy helped to protect the landmgs in 
North Africa, Dutch Qicrs bombed and strafed the Japs in New 
Guinea; a Greek destroyer sailed with the Sicilian invasion fleet; 
Polish and Belgian squadrcsis flew with the RAF on a miss ion 
from Bntaln, Czech soldiers foughtbeside the Red Army m Russia; 
Tugoslavs attacked with the British 8th Army atEl Alameis, the 
Fitting Frendi destroyed Italian garrisons la southern Libya, the 
Philippine sub-chaser Bataan joined Uniied States naval /orces on 
anti submarine patrol 

These are the forces of nitiona whose homelands have been lost 
to the enemy In exile they have continued the fight They are 
the undefeated ‘ 

The first of the govemmeots m-e^e was formed m Pans in 
September 1939 After Munich just a year before, Eduard Boies, 
the president of Chechoslovakia, had seen clearly thist the mdepend* 
ence of hu country was doomed untiJ the Nazis wem destri^ 
He had gone into voluntaryeule to prepare the way for the estab- 
lishment of a free Czedi Gowrmment ^Vhen war broke out, be 
was ready 

Free Czechoslovakia joined Bntain, France and Poland in the 
war against Hitler The new Govemraent talbed to its colours 
Czechs in the allied and neutral nations, and it helped others to 
escape from the Naas Soon battalions of Czech soldiers were 
RghUng on French soil After the fall of France th^ escaped to \ 
Bntain to continue the fight Tb«rs were the first forces of the 
nations fighting id exile Buodreds of thousands of othen from 
many lands have ftUowed Jn their footsteps, while those who 
remained behind havecontmued their underground resistancejuside 
Hitler’s European Fortress 

Some of the govemmcnts-in-cialc, even after their homelands fell, 
had large colonial empires They continued to provide raw 
matenals for the war industries of the allies Some had gold 
reserves deposited m allied countnes and lar^ fleets of merchant 
shlij)!. Eiifv 0 . f/ov. bad. bftxdJjj ontioD^ WX tn thrm. tlia owi. 
and women who managed to escape the Axis terror 

The governments m-cxile have devoted their remaining resources 
C (91M) * 
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to the prosecution of the war They have contnbuted their raw 
materials and ships to the war of supply They have contnbuted 
their man power to the fighting fronts When their resources have 
not been sufficient, the other UoiletJ Nations have helped them 
continue the fight to hberate their countrymen * 

In the beginning most of this assistance came from the British, 
and they are still supplying the greater part of it But since Mardi 
11th, 1941, all the govcmments-in-cxilc have become eligible for 
Lend Lease aid, except the Philippines, whose forces are merged 
with our own until the day of liberation After she ivas attacked, 
Russia too joined Bntam and ourselves in providing arms for the 
undefeated 

The men of the undefeated nations brought with them to the 
allied cause more than 10,000,000 tons of merchant shippmg When 
the Axis armies invaded their homelands, the crews of many ships 
that were m home port pulled op anchor and made for allied ports, 
even when that meant leaving homes and famiLes behind The 
crews of ships at sea, disregarding enemy radio mstrucUons to make 
for Axis or neutral ports, also joined the merchant fleets of the 
United Nations It was months before^some were beard from, but 
one by ooe they continued to turn up 
These merchant fleets have played a decisive idle in the battle 
of the sea lanes Ranging m size from the Noiwegun merchant 
marine of more than 3,000,000 tons through the sizable fleets of 
the Netherlands and Greece down to tbe six Philippine ships which 
escaped from tbe Japanese, all have counted In the tenible 
months when the fate of Bntam was in the balance after the fall of 
France, these ships probably saved the day on Bntam’s supply 
lines They added almost 50 per cent to the tonnage of Bntam’s 
pre war merchant fleet, and they helped carry to Bntam the arms 
and war supplies that she so desperately needed from overseas 
The Norwegian merchant manne alone, it has been estunafed, 
earned 50 per cent of the oil and petrol and 40 per cent of the food 
brought to the Bntish Isles during tbe Battle of Bntam 

On June 6th, 1941, the defence of Norway was declared vital 
to the defence of the United Slates under the Lend Lease Act 
Norway’s temtory was all m the hands of the Nazis, but most of 
her merchant Ships were still free, and the mamtenance of that fleet 
was essential if Bntam was to continue the struggle against the Axis 
Thereafter many Nonvepan vessels were armed and repaired under 
lend Tjasfl- m. ^kmenran. ibe.. nJhw. undfifealesL 

nations were declared eligible for Lend Lease also, these services 
were extended to the merchant ships of Greece, the Netherlands, 
Yugoslavia, Poland and the others 
This Lend Lease aid was badly needed The ships of the govern 
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ments-in-exile had do deck guns to protect them against sub* 
marines, no anti aircraft ^uns and no anti mine devices The 
hard pressed Bntish could not possibly arm them all at once, and 
in the bcgmnmg many sailed completely unarmed, relymg solely 
on convoy escort for protection 

In addition to arming their merchant ships, the United Stales 
is now helping to tram gun crews for the merchant ships of the 
undefeated nations. At Trawrs Island, near New York City, for 
example, a Lend I^e school with accommodation for 450 men has 
been opened to train Norwegian gun crews When they ^duate, 
they are members of the Royal Norwegian Navy There is also a 
school in Bntam for gun crews of the Netherlan^ Navy 

The merchant fleets in exile have coatmued to carry supphes to 
Bntam, and they have taken part in many other hazardous opera* 
tions — m the evacuation of Crete, in supplying the long isolated 
British garrison at Tobruk, m convoys to Malta and through the 
dangerous northern waters on the route to Murmansk, and in the 
invasions of North Afnca, Sialy and Italy They are operating 
abo on the sea lanes in the Pacific. 

Axis submarmes, planes and surface raiders have inevitably taken 
their toU of the merchant fleets of the govemmeou in-exile Bel* 
gitim, for instance has reported losing ^0 per cent of her merchant 
numne, Norway 40 per cent, and the Dutch almost as much tn 
addition to ships sunk, many others have suflered heavy battle 
damage Damaged vesseb have been repaired in British ports 
and under Lead Lease m Amencan ports, but the losses continue 

Ship sinkings have posed a doubly serious problem for the 
undefeated nations, because they cannot replace any of their losses 
from their own shipyards, which arc now m Axis hands For 
centuries Norway, the Netherlands and Greece have been maritime 
nations The prospect of eolenag the post war world with only 
a fraction of their former merchant marine is a particularly frighten 
mg one for these countries To make up for a part of the losses, 
Bntam has permitted the govemmeats m-exile to participate in her 
own hmiied merchant shipbuitdiog programme, and the United 
States has chartered some vessels to them under Lend Lease The 
Norwegians for example, have oblamed in Britain eighteen vessels 
totalling 187,000 tons and from the United States eight Lend Lease 
vessels totalling 79,600 tons 

On September 16lh 1942, the Resident turned over to the 
Norwegian Navy a 170-foot Amencan sub-chaser chnstened 
Haakon VII In acceptmg it, Crown Prmcess Martha summed up 
what Amenca’s fighting strength meant to her country “Die 
tidings of America s rapidly locreasiag mobilized man power and 
war production, of the flaming spirit of America’s fighting forces 
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. are every day tellmg our hard-tned people that with such an 
ally v.e cannot fail ” 

The United Nations will not fail. But their victory will have 
been speeded in no httle part by the warships of the undefeated 
countries Before these navies withdrew from their home waters, 
most of them suffered heavy casualties But the sailors brou^t 
with them into exile everything that would float, whether badly 
damaged or in fighting tnm, to prevent it from fallmg into Axis 
hands The Dutch, when they fled from Holland, even managed 
to tow an unfinished destroyer, the Jsaae Sweers, all the ivay to 
Britain There she was outfituid and gave two years of valiant 
se^ice m hard action with the allied fleets before she was sunk 
while fighting off enemy submarines during the invasion of North 
Africa 


The British have made available destroyers, corvettes, mine- 
sweep^ and submarines to the navies of the governments m-exile 
that have operated under Bntish command To the Poles they 
have lent the OT^er HM S Dragon, now the largest ship in the 
^usn Navy To the Norwegians they have turned over four of 
me datroj^rs we traded to the Bntish m exchange for the bases 
« w o over-age destroyers, the former USS Tillman, 
now tlM S Welli, has been manned by refugees from Fascism of 
many nationalities At one time her ofHccrs and crew spoke 
French. Spamsh, Danish, Italian and German We too have helped 
to rebuUd the navies of the undefeated. Under Lend-Lease we 
have repaired damaged warships, and turned over American sub- 
chasers, nune-sweepers and trawlers 
^e w^hips of the undefeated nations are fighting side by side 
wtn us in every ocean \Polish warships, protecting convoys to 
Mi^ansk and operating m the English Channel, have ^unk 
tiurty.five enemy surface vesseb and ten U-boats Greek ships 
^ve parLcipatcd in important operations in the Mediterranean 
ine Norwegian Navy maintains warships on the Atlantic convoy 
Mutes, m the Red Sea, and even in the Canbbean The Dutch 
Navy, too, has continued m acUon in both the Atlantic and the 
facihc, and the submarines of all have taken their toll of Axis 
shipping 

The au- forces of the govermnenis in-exlJeare m the fight in ever- 
Rowing s^ength Dutch fliers are operating m the South-west 
raciho with Lend Lease Mitchell medium bombers Yugoslav air- 
^ Liberators with the U S Fourteenth Air 
porce irom Mediterranean bases In the Bntish Isles, in North 
In thousands of fliers of the governments- 

m-exiie There are more than 10,000 Pobsh airmen in Bntain 
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alone, and their bombers have partictpated m over 600 raids on the 
contioent of Europe and against enen^ shipping Dutch, Csech, 
Norwegian and Belgian pilots fly with the R.A F in fighter, bomber 
and patrol squadrons and help to ferry planes on the air snpply 
routes to the battle fronts 

While the British have furnished most of the planes for these air 
forces, many planes and a great deal of other equipment have come 
from the Umted States Some of the undefeated nations began to 
buy planes here back m the days of cash and-catry In January 
1940, for example, a Norwegian Puichasmg Mission came to the 
United States and placed orders with Douglas, Lockheed, Northrop , 
and other manufacturers None of the planes were ready for 
delivery until the following December By then Norway had fallen, 
but the Norwegian Government m-ejiile accepted and paid for the 
planes Twenty four Northrop dive bombers secured under these 
onginal cash purchases ivere used to equp Norweban air squadrons 
in Iceland, where they have since remained on convoy protection 
work O^ers were used to establish, late m 1940, a flying school 
m Canada, known as Little Norway To this training centre have 
come more than 1,000 Norwegian air cadets Since the passage 
of the Lend Lease Act, we have sent to Little Norway more trainmg 
planes as well as ground equipment, uniforms and other supplies 

Most of the air forces of the governments in-exil© have been 
trained m Bntain, South Africa, India or Canada under the Com' 
monwealA Air Ttaimag progratnrae But they have been commg 
also to the United States One of the largest groups is composed 
of Dutch air cadets who escaped from Ihe Netherlands East Indies. 
The first contingent arrived in San Francisco m May 1942 Some 
of them went lo Fort Leavenworth, Kansas or Guelph, Ontano, 
for basic training The rest went immediately to Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, where an air training centre was established for them under 
Lend Lease There the cadets have been taught prmcipally by 
Dutch instructors, who have had plenty of expenence in the war 
agamst the Axis One of the instructors was captured fighting 
tbs Nazis durmg the invasion of Holiaad He managed to escape 
and make his way to the Indies, where he fought against the 
Japanese until the last Then be escaped again- 

Many of the first 600 Dutch air cadets have already graduated 
and returned to fi^t in the South west Pacific under the command 
of General MacArthur One group calls itself the ‘ Incogmto 
Squadron ” because the names of most of its members musrremam 
secret Their fanuLes arc la the Indies, at the mercy of the Japanese 

Already these Dutch fliers have taken part m many raids over ^ 
New Guinea and other islands in the South west Pacific. As the 
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graduates leave for Australia, new cadets continue to arrive at the 
training centre in Jackson, Mississippi They too will soon iie 
ready to return to the war against Japan 

When Crete fell to the Nazis in May 1941, the Greek Air Force 
had been reduced to just two planes, but many Greek fliers escaped 
to Egypt and the Middle East TTiere they have been furnished 
with British and Amcncan planes and have operated for over a year 
with the Bntish foras On July 23rd, 1943, the reconstituted 
Hellenic Air Force for the first time attacked the enemy in force on 
native Greek soil Greek and RAF Hurricanes, Beaufi^ters 
and Baltunores jomed m a major daylight raid on Crete, blasting 
Nazi airfields gun positions, ammunition dumps and wireless 
stations The air power of the undefeated nations is growing 
steadily with Amencan and Bntish aid 

The day after Petam asked for an armistice m June 1940, General 
De Gaulle, who had flown to England, broadcast an appeal 
“ France has lost a battle! But France has not lost the war 
That IS why I ask all Frenchmen, wherever they may be, to mute 
with me m action, m sacrifice and hope." i^ong the French 
colonies, French Equatorial Africa, the Cameroons and New Cale- 
donia ralhed behind De GauUe 

The French colonies in Africa, and the Belgian Congo, which 
rallied to the standard of the Belgian Government in-exile, hate 
since been unportant sources of caw materials for the United 
Nations From them have come rubber, tin, copper, cobalt, fibres 
and palm oil The Belgian Congo alone produces a major share of 
the United Nations supply of mdustnal ±amonds We have sent 
under Lend Lease small amounts of machinery to mcrease produc- 
tion of these vital taw n^tenals To improve transport so that the 
raw materials may be brought to the coastal ports, we have Icnd- 
leased road building equipment and some lorries, and material for 
the repair of nver boats and railways 

Forces recruited in the French and^lgian temtones have played 
important roles m the fighting smee 1940 Thousands of Belgian 
colomal troops joined Bntish forces m the hberation of Ethiopia 
from the Itabans French troopy participated with Bntish and 
South Afncan forces m the reconquest of French Somaliland from 
Italy Later that year the Fitting French joined the Sth Anny 
In Libya 

The ground forces of the governments in-exile are to be found 
in the largest numbers m the Mediterranean theatre. Those Greeks 
and Yugoslavs who escaped after the disastrous Balkan campaign 
re-fonned their ranks m the Middle Fas t From tune to time more 
of their countrymen joined them After the Fighting French took 
over Syria m 1941, more Frendi forces were recruited in thi> area 
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Then m 1942 they Were joined hy 100,000 Poles who caroc froni 
Russia to the Middle East by way of Iran Among the later recnii ts 
for these exiled armies have been the Yugoslavs who had beOT 
mtemed m Libya by the Italians and were liberated by the 8th Army 
after El Alamem 

The British took on the major share of the responsibility for 


into fighting fortes several hundred thousand strong Many of 
them have fought well and bravely in the campaigns of Africa, and 
will surely play an important role in the hbcration of their fellow 
countrymen lO Europe. 

The A.X1S IS finding soldiers of tie ** conquered ” countries on 
all the battle-fronts. There is today more significance than ever 
in the story of a Naai pnsoDcr of war captured m Libya by Polish 
soldiers “ I have been fighting the Poles since 1939,” the prisoner 
complained “ I fought them in Poland , I fought themin Norway; 
1 fought them in France Now in Libya I have been captured by 
them " I 

The soldiers of the undefeated are indeed everywhere Polish 
forces are fighting in Russia too, and there are Czechs uho fought 
side by side with the Red Army in British uniforms and with Russian 
arms before Kharkov In Britain, besides the uoops of the other 
exiled nations, there are Belgian artillery and infantry units From 
Britain Norwegian Commandos trained m Canada and Scotland 
have already prepared for the reconquest of their homeland in 
daring raids on Nazi strong points along the Norwegian coast. 

Forces of the undefeated stand guard too, in tic Western Hemi- 
spbere— in Cuxafao and Aruba m the Caribbean, which supply us 
With quantities of oil and avpation petrol, and in Dutch Guiana in 
South America, which sends us bauxite for aluminium Dutch 
troops trained in Britain were first sent to help garrison these 
temtones in September 1941 To them also we have lend leased 
military equipment 

The great masses of the undefeated peoples, however, are still 
inside Nazi held Europe or on the Japanese-occupied islands of 
the Pacific Milbons have died Millions more have suffered the 
untold horrors of prisons or concentration camps The Nazis 
and the Japanese have done everything la their power to break 
them in body and in spirit Still th^ resist 

Feno’mg tfte ftfeenifton of Earape, tite Z/at6sd Sisies, rfuuagii 
Lend Lease, has joined with other Uruted Nations m a few pre- 
luninaiy steps to relieve, in some small measure, the suffering of 
those inside Europe We have imdertaken to supply 56,000 Polish 
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and 140000 Yugoslav pnsoners-of war held in Axis prison camps 
with an clesxn-pound food package a month for each The Polish 
and Yugoslav Govemmcnis-tn-cxile wxrc not able to buy sisA 
packages uhich go regularly to British and Amencan prisoners- 
of war The Nazis had exploited this situation by ostentatiously 
dislnbutiag packages for Amencan and Bntish prisoners in front 
of the Poles and Yugosbvs. who vi’crc told that their allies had 
forgotten them The Lend Lease pnsoner-of-war packages have 
now put a stop to that particular piece of lying propaganda. 

Wc havx sent some food and clothing to Polish refugees, and la 
the autumn of 1942, the United Slates joined Canada in sending 
food to the starving population of Greece. The food is shipped oa 
Swedish vessels, chartered to the Red Cross, that operate regularly 
between Su John's, New Brunswick, and Piraeus, the port of 
Athens, under a safe-conduct pass from the Nam Canada fur- 
nishes wheat, and wx supply dried peas, dried beans, dehydrated 
soup and evaporated milk A cornmlttee of Suedes and Swis; 
supervises datxibutlon of the food to make sure that it teaches U« 
people for whom it u intended 

■These are small steps indeed Tlie great tasks of relief ant 
rehabilitation must await the liberation of Europe That day u 
now rapidly approaching The forces of the uodefealed people 
are joined with ours m breaching HiUer $ fortress from without 
while the guemllas and the underfund ate weakening it ftotr 
witbm 


aiAPTCR XXll 

A VISIT TO WAR-TIME BRITAIN— I 

At J jo on the afternoon of July I5ih, 1942, a uniformed guard 
admitted me to Number 10 Downing Street I was with William 
C Bulhtt, who alsb had just amvxd in London on a naval mission 
for Secretary Knox The long line of hats hanging m the hall 
when we entered told us that the War Cabinet was sUll m session, 
and wx were shown down to a sm^ silling room on the floor 
below to wart for the Prime Minister 
Mrs Churchill quickly came m to greet us Her gracious 
hospitality, a little fire burning in the grate, and a view of an English 

t 
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walled garden through the windows soon made me feel as if I were 
maldng a caisual call on a fnend m the country rather than lunclung 
with the Prime Minister of Great Britain in war Urfie London 

I had come to Britain to see Lend Lease in action It had been 
bard to get away from my job m Washington, but I had fell for-a 
long time that I should supplement the reports of our overseas 
missions by seeing for myself how Lend Lease and Reverse Lend- 
Lease actimlly work in the £etd Britain was closest and would 
give me a go^ cross section in the short time I had to make such 
a tnp I bad amved in Z/indon the evening before my call on the 
Prime Minister, after a Clipper tnp across the North Atlantic to 
Ireland and a short hop across the Irish Sea. 

I had already had my first expeneoce of the gratitude of the 
average BnUshcr for the aid which we are giving them At a stop 
m Bristol on my way to London, the station master, hearing that 
I was an Amencan connected with Lend Lease, rushed up to me, 
introduced himself, and told me that he son ivas in the United 
States. He was at a field near Albany, Georgia, learning to be a 
pilot under the Lend Lease training programme like so many 
thousands of other R.A F cadets ‘Hie people, he had written hss 
fidher, were " very fnendfy,” and the food was “ glorious ” There 
was CO British restramc iq (be station masttr’s exetcemenf He 
ccnild sot thank me enough ** You Americans arc taking wonder- 
ful care of our boys there,’* be said as I left for London “ and we 
are all deeply grateful for it ’ 

1 thought back to my talk with an American newspaper man 
between planes m Ireland '* This rubbing of elbows between the 
allies,” he had said to me, ” and the letters the soldiers wife home 
will do more to build the United Nations thaA aU the stones our 
papen could ever print " 

^ow I was waiting to discuss with the Prime Minister the over all 
picture of the war and Lend Lease before I began ray own first- 
hand inspectiOD In about ten minutes, Mr Qiurc^ll came m 
and greeted us with the same wannth and high spints 1 had enjoyed 
when I met him m the United States the January before He 
promptly ushered us into a bttle dining room, where steel beams 
overhead were a constant reminder of the battering from the air 
that London had taken ' 

As we began the simple kind of lunch that tight English rations 
Will permit, the talk moved quickly from one subject to another 
BuUitt rorelled the last days in Paris before the fall of France Mr 
^Thumhil* B-puik* ji‘‘,ny’4adWT avhjar Jir Jiad.fcnrevp .weP nr .thr.Ia.V 
war and with whom he had visited the battle-fronts in France 
The conversation soon turned, however, to the battle m Egypt 
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Only two weeks before, Rommel had pushed thfough to El Alamem, 
and ttas now gathering his strength for another offensive on the 
Suez If he should succeed, the whole Middle East might fall 
Germany and Japan might meet m Asia and cut the United Nations 
in two 

Underneath his high spirits and vigorous talk, I could s« the 
fearful strain that Mr Churchill was under that summer These 
were the darkest days for Britain Since the disasters in Greece and 
Crete dunng the spring of 1941 He must have known that the 
morale of the Bntish people was under a severe strain It was a 
moment when all his moral strength and vigour of intellect were 
being tested to the utmost. 

In the face of the desperate situation in Egypt, however, Mr 
Churchill talked only of attack, of pushing the Axis out of Egypt 
and back across Libya He referred again and again to the United 
States Air Force in Egypt, to the ferry route from the United 
States across Africa, and to the Lend Lease supplies which we were 
sending to the British 8ih Army He seemed firmly confident that 
the Middle East would be held “ 1 hope to give you a victory 
before you return to Amenca ” ho said to me He was not far 
wTong I hadcnly just returned to the United States when Rommel s 
final drive for the Suez was broken 

After we had finished our lunch, Mrs Churchill left us, and 
we settled down to discuss the problems of war supply As we 
talked, the Prime Minister took out a little antique silver box and 
passed it to me I opened it to find a fine blackish powder inside 
In answer to my questioning look, he repbed, “Snuff Have 
some * 1 declined But after I saw him put a pinch on his finger, 
snuff it into his nose, and then sneeze, apparently with great enjoy- 
ment, I could not resist trying it It was not half as bad as 1 bad 
always imagined i 

We talked of the tremendous problems involved in supplying 
at the same time all the battle-fronts m the Pacific, China India, 
the Mediterranean and Russia We discussed the rate of ship sink- 
ings then still higher than new ship construction, and the effect of 
this upon our strategy of supply He gave me a vivid descnption 
of some of the tremendous convoy battles fought that year on the 
routes to Murmansk and Malta 

We talked over the philosophy of the Umted Nations pool of 
1 — A.. ..»-viding it up always in accord- 

• Mr Churchill told me how 
■ ■ Awn n 'laige t.’otnrrrATr/iW', fsc 

airplanes we had made to Bntain in January had been scaled down 
very sharply because of mote pressing needs in Russia and the 
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Pacific The EriUsh understood the reasons, however, and they 
themselves m the previous six months had seat more than 3,200 
planes and 1,300 tanks to Russia, although both planes and tanks 
u'ere needed in the Middle East 

As we talked of planes for Dntain, Mr Churchill described m 
great detail the bombing operations directed by* AiT'Marshal 
Hams The Prime Minister was coniideat that thwc massive air 
raids would do much to bring the Germans eventually to their 
knees I recalled my first meeting with Hams almost a year before 
in Washington He had given to a group of us one night m Sir 
Clive Baillieu’s apartment a picture of the whole strategy of mass 
bombing A few months later, he bad been called back to London 
and told to put his ideas into action On the night of Match 3rd, 
1942, a two-hour raid on BiHancourt, an industrial suburb of Pans, 
had marked the real start of the air offensive The raids steadily 
grew heavier, unul, less than three months later, 1,100 planes had 
taken part m the great raid on Cologne These had been all 
RAF. raids, but just one week before I arrived in England— on the 
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Fourth of July, 1942— the first Araencan bombers piloted by our 
owm fliers had crossed the Channel with the ILA-K Only a few 
AiRcrfean Air Force bombers had anr<ed up to then in Entain, 
Mr GhurchiU said But the ground work for the great forces lo 
come was already being laid 

Wlien I finally got up to leaw, Mr Qnntfull said, “We must 
walk round the garden before you go ** For over two hours w 
had talked of nothing but tfic battle-fronts and the supply lines. 
As \vc walked through the little flower garden behind Number 10 
Downing Street, houei-er, he began to talk of the United Nations 
and the peace to come ” \Vc are approaching our war problems 
as partnen now,*’ he said as we entered the house again “ Aficr 
wc have won the victory, we most male a lasting peace by coo* 
finuing to stand side by side ** 

Two days after I reached London, General Marshall, Admiral 
King and Harry Hopkins arrived id great secrecy with a party of 
military and naval officers to make the final decisions for the 
campaign in North Africa with General Dwight D Eisenhower and 
the high Bntuh ofllccts We were stayuig ot the same hotel, and 
over the week-end I had several long talks with Hopkins and 
General Marshall while they were resting after the Atlantic hop 
before (he long round of technical and strategic conversations began 
All the military men I talked with took it for granted that only 
through the most complete ccKiperation and sharing of leadership, 
fighting men, ship and battle equipment could the Umted States 
and Britain successfully take the offensive And for this co-opera 
tion Lend Lease and Reverse Lend Lease )vouId be essential 

During the fint few days after I arrived I spent many hours 
also with Avcrcll Hamman who had so effectively handled Lend- 
Lease affairs in Loudon The detailed knowledge of the British 
war agencies and their work which he showed made clearer than 
ever to me vriiy in the fifteen months he had been there he bad 
made his mission so powerful an instrument for United Nauons 
co-operation While I was In London, PhiLp D Reed amved to 
become Hamtnan’s able deputy and to represent Donald Nelson 
on the London side of the Combined Production and Resources 
Board just established by the President and the Prime Minister 

Hamman helped me plan iv schedule which would enable roe 
in a month to sec as much as possible of Lend Lease operations 
in Britain I talked with many Bntish offictals, alone in their 
offices, at meetings and over the luncheon table Anthony Eden, 
thej^resgn.&sma'p', Ah? Jate i5ir Wsvfvd ChaticftHjvnf 

the Exchequer, Colonel Llewellm, Minister of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, A V Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, Secretary of State for Am, Lord CherwcU, the Oxford 
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professor of phjtics who a now the Pnmc MmBfer's fanihant 
personal adviser; and many others in the Government gave me 
thefr points of view on wfat Lend Lease had meant to the British 
rar effort 

Lord Leathers, the Minister of War Thinsport, was emphatic 
in saying that the Lend Lease shipping programme had saved the 
situation at the tvorst moments of the submarine <var in the sum- 
mcrof 194!, when, as Sir Arthur Salter said in Parliament a few 
months ago, the shipping sjtuation was “ so serious as to threaten 
the whole issue of the war ” Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour, 
gave roe some figures on how much the labour-saving machineiy we 
were sending was doing to case the serious Bntish man-power 
siiortagc Bevin also told roe another side to the story; he had 
moved 250,000 workmen to build bases and camps for the American 
troops who were then arriving 

To Lord Catto, an old fnend of my father, and Lord Keynes of 
the Treasury fell the burden of giving me the figure on Britain's 
financial position Catto had been a business man; K^uies was 
Britain's leading economist Both bad been in the Government 
durug the last var, and both had given np their jobs agidn to 
work as advisers to the Trcasoiy In a senes of conferences, these 
two— Calio with his bard-headed busloess sense and Keynes with 
his bnlliant insight into fin'incial problems— gave me the whole 
story In this country we often tend to think of Bntam's financial 
difliculties only In terms of a tack of United States dollars 1 real- 
ized more fully, after these conferences, how senous were the 
financial problems the Bntish faced all over the world 

In comparison with the United Slates, the Bntlsb Isles have 
very few natural resources In order to make both ends meet, 
Bntam's forty six miHion inhabitants for many decades have had 
to import raw malcnats for manufacturing the finished products 
which they sell to other countries Iheir national economy is very 
unlike ours, for we have a large percentage of the raw matena^ 
we need here at home, and sell within our domestic market a far 
higher percentage of our production Unlike us also (he British 
have had to import a large part of their food Since the beginning 
of the war, the Bntish have had to import ui addition to their 
minunum civilian needs, enormous quantities of fimsbed muni- 
tions and raw materials for making munitions They had to buy 
more than ever from abroad, and this meant that th^ had to sell 
as much as they could to obtain the foreign exchange 1hey needed 
-I>uoJ5g-1940--Briiish manufacturers were encouraged by the Bntish 
Government to export everything the country could possibly spare 
from the immediate needs of the war 

The export drive was pushed ^gorously, imports of food and 
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normal civilian supplies were cut to the bone The British sought 
desperately to strike a balance, but in the end it was a losing proposi- 
tion They needed their factories and their raw materials to manu- 
facture bombs for export by the BLA F over Germany, not peace- 
time goods to sell to friendly nations Their reserves of foreign 
exchange shrank steadily This was true not only of dollars for 
munitions from the United States , it was true also of pesos for meat 
from Argentma and of other forciffi currencies r 

Then m 1941, when the dollar situation was really cntical, came 
Lend Lease, and early in 1942, when British resources in Oinada 
were almost exhausted, the Canadian Government made its first 
thousand million dollar gift The worst of Bntain's foreign w- 
diange problems were solved The British could now drop in 
large part the struggle to obtain dollars from exports and could put 
more of their factones into the production of arms 

But the strain on ihcir capital resources in other parts of the 
world continued The United Kingdom has home most of the 
cost of the war in India, the Middle East, and throughout the 
Colonial Empire It has financed several of the armies-in'e’ule. 
It has been sending many military supplies to Russia and China 
Meanwhile, since 1941, British commercial experts, with which 
to pay for the continuing imports of food and raw matenals, have 
steadily declined Commercial exports to countries outside the 
Commonwealth are down to Jess thki half of what they were m the 
years just before the war. Even within the Commonwealth, Bniish 
exports have declined, in spite of the large demands of India and 
the Dominions for war goods 

Inevitably, Britain’s liabilities have piled up higher and higher 
And in the United Kingdom, these are not merely mtemal debts 
like our own national debt, which we owe to ourselves The 
British oive vast sums to other nations as well More than half of 
the net overseas assets that Bntaio has accumulated over the centunes 
have gone in four years to pay for (he war \vc are fighting together 

It has been a continuing struggle to keep solvent — in sterling, 
in gold, in dollars, or in any other medium of foreign exchange 
Catto and Keynes did not tell me all this , they sunply gave me the 
facts and showed me the balance sheets of war-time Bntain, which 
spoke for themselves They did tell me, however, that without 
Ixnd Lease it would have b«n a hopeless job. 

The general talks I had with Bntish offinals were helpful in 
bringing into sharper focus what Lend Lease had meant to Britain, 
but I wTiofed to get down to the bed rock of hard facts and pro- 
duction figures Most of all, 1 wanted to see for myself how the 
Bntish were using the raw materials and industrial machinery sent 
to them under Lend Lease But one cannot travel round the 
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Bnl«h Isles and see ^at muoitioos dumps marked “ Made with 
Lend Lease matenals’*; one cannot visit *' Lend-Lease " factories 
where all the machmery and raw materials have come from the 
Umted Stales The stream of Lend Lease goods to Britain flows 
into cveiy phase of British hfe and Bntuh mdustry and mingles 
With goods from all the other sources of supply To see Lend- 
Lease actually at work, one roust inspect entire segments of Britain’s 
war effort 

To start me off, Oliver Lyttelton, the Minister of Production 
and the British counterpart of Donald Nelson, gave a dinner at 
which I met many of the British officials concerned with the prob-*" 
lems of war production and supply Lyttelton and Sir Robert 
Sinclair, who was just about to Iwve for Washington to become 
Lyttelton’s deputy on the Combined Production and Resources 
Board in Washington, gave me the over-all stoiy Then in many 
conferences that followed, officials of the Mmistiy of Production 
and the Ministry of Supply described to me in detail bow the tight 
raw materials supplies of Bntam are allocated Bach Ministry 
submits to an Allocation Committee its needs for raw matenals 
These are then analyzed and cut to fit the cloth In the process, 
estimates must be cut down, substitutes must be found, some 
requirements which might normally be thought very important 
have to be elunmated altogether Pnonties, they said, were un- 
workable, and I agreed heartily It was a point I had been urging 
in Washington for a year and a half The only solution, as we 
loo were discovenog at that time, is to make definite allocations 
of the total supply of each scarce material among all the competing 
needs 

With Lord Portal, Minister of Works and Chairman of the 
Materials Committee, I carefully went over the list of strategic 
war matenals Rubber, as I had known, was in the shortest supply 
of any raw material in Bntaro It had been necessary to stop all 
ordmary civilian dnviog Rubber scrap collections, however, were 
being pushed, and more and more reclaimed rubber was commg 
into use Indeed, more scrap bad been collected than could be 
reclaimed m British factories, and the excess was being sent to the 
Umted States in return (or reclaimed rubber we sent to Britain 

I was surpnsed to find how ctiUcally short the timber supply 
had become The war had cut off imports from Scandinavia, and 
It was difficult to find shipping for timber from across the Atlantic 


programme was dependent on imports of balsa wood from Ecuador 
ind of spruce and birch from North Amenca These bombers. 
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the fastest lo the -world, were just going into service when I was in 
’England, but they have since made a notable place for themselves 
■m the sweeps over Europe Th^ arc Bntam’s best known wooden • 
combat plane, but every plane made in England contains some wood 
as a substitute for aluminium The Bntish needed wood for many 
other war purposes as well— for props m the coal mines and for the 
vast amount of temporary wooden construction which the war 
required When I was in Britain, imports of timber had ruen to 
thud place in volume, exceeded only by food and steel 
As we talked over the items on the list of strategic matenals— 
* copper, zme, lead, aluminium, lodastnal chemicals and many 
others — dexuded to pick out one of them and study it in even 
greater detail I picked steel, since it was the industnal maten^ 
which we were sending in greatest volume from the United States 
and also the one about which I knew the most 
To study the Bntish steel position, one must go to Ashome 
Hill, 90 miles north west of London With Winthrop Brown and 
Arthur Notman of the Lend-Lease Mission, I left London early 
one monung so that we could visit two Bntish war plants on the 
way We stopped first at an aupjaoe assembly plant It was turn 
tog out Spitfims and Lancasters at an astonishing rate We were 
taken through it from the stock-room where the parts are received 
10 the factory door where the test pilots were waiting to put the 
finished planes through their paces As in other aircmfi factonn 
in England, almost half the workers were women, doing eveiy 
kind of job from punching nvet holes to operating the most com- 
plex machine tools and presses Some of the planes coming off the 
lines were painted black for night sweeps over the Contment 
Others, to be sent to Africa, were painted with desert camouflas®— 
■bnght blue on the bottom and tawny brown above 
As we reached the end of the assanbly line, we looked out of 
the factory door at a rainy, windy day The ceiling was low. It was 
*■ dirty ” weather But the eyes of Henshaw, the well known test 
pilot, lifted up when he saw us 

“ I expect you would like to see some flying ” he said ** Just let 
me get my parachute ” 

While "he was gone, they rolled out a Spitfire, which bad never 
before been in the air He climbed in, gave the neW engine five 
minutes to warm up, and started down the field He took off and 
ohmbed straight up into the low clouds A minute later, he sud- 
denly shot by in front of the door upside down and, it seemed to 
me, no more than thirty feet off the ground Then he was off up 
!n the clouds again Amencan toob and raw matenals had help^ 
to make h great plane 

In the next plant we visited, 1,600-hoRc-powcr Hercules engines 
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were rolJjog off the lines to be sent to asswnWy pMots such as the 
one we had just seen Agaia, we saw the whole plant from the raw 
mafenals to the sealed chambers where engines were being tested 
tn all types of -Eying weather Warner & Swazey grinders and 
Cincinnati milling machines from the United Slates were hard at 
work on the production line 

The manager of the engine plant told us about a heavy air raid 
that had hit the nearby town Vhere most of the workers hved 
For a few days engine production dropped badly while the workers 
found new homes and helped clear away the worst of the wreckage * 
Then the production rate began to climb, until in a few weeks it 
was higher than ever before “They felt they had been on the 
battle-front themselves,’’ the manager said, “ and they wetit at it 
heart and soul ’’ 

After spending a day In these huge war plants, we were startled 
when wo amved at Ashome Hill that evening and found a lovely 
Hngluh country estate It seemed a'strange place at which to talk 
With the men who controlled the steel supply for all Britain As 
'we drove into the grounds, we saw a roagniheent stone house sur- 
rounded by gardens, greenhouses and stables The Illusion of a 
^u!et countiy estate, however, soon vanished The gardens and 
greeahouscs were devoted to vegetables, not Oowen. There were 
500 people working in the great house— days, nights and ^vcek•ends. 
And in the hot stalb of the stables, which in peace-time sheltered 
blood horses, were now to be found the executive offices of 
the Iron and Steel Control of Great Britain. 

Sir Charles Wnght, the head of the Control, riiet us. He had 
been in ch^ge ofBntaln’s steel programme in the last war Almost 
my first question was why the Control had Its headquarters out in 
the country so far from the centre of things in London 

•* We had to coroe out here because mu xvere bombed out of 
London,” ho answered “ And « s roagDificeat We can do our 
work without being Intemipted every day by a dozen meetings 
where nothing eier seems to get done ” Sometimes, back in Wash- 
ington, I think of Ashome Hill with envy 

All that evening and the nest roonuag we asked Sir Charles 
Wn^t and members of his staff questions about steel I knew 
that Bntaio had increased Its own steel production, bat this «us 
still only about four fiEhs of what they felt they needed for their 
war production programme The other fifth they asked us to 
supply under Lend Lease Sir Charles Wright and his assistants 
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guns, merchant shipping, battle engineering equipment, 
and ordnance factones accounted for most of the rest of the Service 
steel The remaining one-quarter of the steel supply goes mostly ^ 
into maintaining the factories, the mines, the railways and ibcj 
po\\tr lines without which Bntish war production could noti 
conUnue ' 

After we had carefully gone over the Bntish uses of steel, item 
by item, I was satisfied that the steel which comes from the United 
States IS being used only for purposes essential to speed our victory 
And It \vas plainer than ever bow vital a part of the United States' 
own war effort is the lend leasing of such lodustnal supplies The 
Bntish have factories and shipyhrds which can turn out vast quanti- 
ties of war equipment that are needed for svinning the war not 
only by themselves, but by us and by our other allies as well Arms 
from British factories are being used m great quantities against our 
enemies on nearly every front By supplying relatively small 
amounts of strategic matenals and by Tcplaciog worn out machine 
tools, we help to k«p up the flow from these factones to the fronts 

Several things about the British iron and steel picture disturbed 
me In Bristol, I had seen the steel frameworks of many blitzed 
buildings still standing And tn London, near the Amenean 
Embassy, I saw day after day the huge steel girders of some latS^ 
buildings which had been wrecked in the air raids many months 
before What bothered me most, however, was to see the hi^ iron 
fence round the park m Grosvenor Square eveiy time I walked 
out of the United States Embassy It seemed to me that the Bntish 
were not making the most of their scrap collections, and I pointed 
this out at Ashome Hill I told them we could not contmue to 
supply them under Lend Lease at the present rate unless they 
were collecting all the scrap iron and steel they possibly could at 
home 

After I had been shown the entire picture on scrap, I realized 
that I bad jumped to conclusions a little too fast Large amounts 
of Iron and steel scrap were being collected systematically, but the 
Bntish could not spare the man power or the railroad trucks to 
collect it all at once They were starting with the blitzed areas 
nearest the steel mills and graduaUy working outwards Railmgs 
and fences were also being dismantled under a nation wide plan 
I did not fee! completely easy about it hovvever, and asked the 
Lend Lease mission to keep me infonned Their reports showed 
that the collections continued at a steady rate I must confess, 
however, that it was good news to get the message a few months 
later that “ the railmgs in Groswnor Square are down at last ” 

In London, 1 also had a long working conference with the ofBaab 
of the Non Ferrous Metals Control, which is In charge of Britain’s 
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copper, zmc, lead and other metals Again I was satisfied that 
these metals M-ere being used as «)ropletely for war purposes as 
Bntam’s iron and steel By this tune, however, I was very scrap- 
conscious I had noticed many ornamental brass signs and other 
Sources of metal scrap which were not being utilized 
After talking the sihiauoa over with the British officials, I had 
to tell them I was not satisfied that there was any good reason for 


own sources of supply There were difficulties in getting the men 
and lorries to do the job, but they undertook it and achieved sub- 
itantial results 

Qitictsms, such as I had made about the scrap situation, were 
he exception I had come Co London to Icam about the British 
side of the war, not to tell them how they should win it But the 
frredom with which I felt I could cnticize them was an important 
example of the mutual frankness which I found was the order of 
the day between Amencans and Britishers m London The British 
were ready to show me whatever I wanted to see and to tell me 
sihatever I wanted to know 

I thought back often to the autumn of 1941, when I held up an 
important British requisition for steel for several days because the 
fintish had b^n slow to disclose their steel invencones to us Such 
difficulties were now a thing of the past But frankness works 
both ways, and British officials did not hesitate to tell me where 
they thou^t we were making mistakes and to offer suggestions of 
their own 

I took it as a good omen Only by such mutual frankness can 
we successfully work together m solving our problems both in war 
and in the peace \o come 
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A FEW days before I left Washington for London, I asked several 
friends who had visited war tune Bntaua to tell me whether there 
was any particular type of gift which would be most welcome there. 
Their answer was unanimous — ^Food 

So It t ' *’ •* T ft— «» f j, 

Guardia .*■ ■* 

been 1 . 
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like the one Churchill had told me he enjoyed so much when he wa 
m this country the January before On my first day m London, ' 
presented it to Mrs Churchill She warmly expressed her thanks 
but Bullitt, who was with eyed it critically 

‘ It loola awfully small,” he said 

I protested that only forty pounds of baggage were allowed eaci 
passenger on the Clipper, and that I had to cut all the fat off in ordci 
to squeeze it m at all Bullitt was not to be stopped as easily as that 

‘‘ Ed,” he said solemnly, “ you haven't be^ in England lon^ 
enough to know that meat is as precious as gold om here. Yoi 
should have left your shoes at home if necessary, but not the fat ofl 
that ham " 

Just then Mr Churchill came lO After he also had thanked me 
for the ham with a g;^t burst of Churchillian eloquence, BoDitt 
assumed his solemn air again and lold him about the fat. The 
Prime Minister paused, then said m equally solemn tones, “ This 
tune we shall forgive him — ^but never agam ” He broke into a 
broad smile as he looked at the brown paper package and warmly 
thanked me a second time 

This banter was rooted m bard facts The facts on Bntain*? 
food position which I was to learn at first hand ui the following days 
^wero among the most significant and inspnmg of all that 1 looked 
into during my stay there 

The best way for an American 1o get a genera! picture of the 
British food situation is to imagine what New England would be 
like if one-third instead of one-sixtecnth of all the people in the 
United States were packed into that small area and their nearest 
outside source of food were removed several thousand miles across 
a submarine infested ocean That has been Bntain’s posiuoo eitt 
smee Hitler invaded Western Europe 

Before the war, for every pound of food raised in Britain, two 
pounds had to be imported Then in 1940, all nearby sources of 
food had been suddenly cut off, ships were needed for guns and 
planes, submarines were taking a fearful toll The Bntish people 
were hterally m danger of starvmg To meet this crisis, the Bnush 
made an intensive effort to increase their home production 


to help meet the pressing need for timber but also to make room for 
more farms Golf courses and the parks of great estate were 
being ploughed up and tilled Marshes were being drained, and 
hilly land that m this country would have been thought almost 
useless was being made to produce food Family victory gardens 
had been planted on every vacant pie« of land round the aues 
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Farms lar^ and smaU were e\erywhcre But increased production 
alone could not solve Britain*^ food problem To cut ihcir diet to 


production, ti^tcncd their belts and cut their unports so that the 
statistics were reversed— for every (wo pounds of food grown at 
home, now only one pound was imported from overseas The 
two men principally responsible for this achievement are R S 
Hudson, the Minister of Agncolture, and Lord Woolton, the 
Minister of Food The first is responsible for producing all the 
food thatcan pessibly be grown on the British Isles, the second is 
responsible for deciding what to import, getting it imported, and 
then distributing the enure food supply so that everybody gets his 
fair share 

In n crowded month, I could not make a detailed inspection of 
Bntain’s farms, but Paul Appleby, Under Sccrttaiy of oor Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and others from the Department had been in 
Bntam for many months shanng ideas with Ministiy of Agriculture 
olHciaU. and from them I got the full story 

The British on their small island have bad for many jears to 
cultivate tbeir land more intensively than we m the United States 
tvith our broad expanses of fansiog country Yet since the begin- 
ning of the wur, they hav« been able to increase by half again the 
amount of land under crops And this has meant more than 
merely adding new land to that already under the plough, for much 
ideal farm land has been taken to build the huge air bases for the 
RA F. and for the United States Army Air Forces Other land 
has been taken for the new aircraft factories and ancnals upon 
which Bntain’s fightins strength so largely rests 

A great expansion of farm acreage could not by itself entirely 
nuke up for the cut m Britain s overseas food imports The 
British ha%c also had to make major changes in the types of food 
they grow Meal, for instance is nch m the proteins necessary to 
maintain health But it takes a tot of gram to grow meat on the 
hoof Se\rn pounds of com fed to a pig will produce only one 
pound of meat, 85 per cent of the calone value that the gram 
.« t , -r.-.i 'r'* M''-— r •?-. »- 

... ' , . , ... . . i; ■ - 

had been preserved intact to supply the milk that the chiMren and 
mothers of Britain must have 

As the number of livestock m Britain has decreased, the output 
of foods grovm for direct human consumpUon has rapidly mounted. 
Skhen I was m Bntam. almost twice as many potatoes were bemg 
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Smmt of other vegetables had 

mfd? T ^ “P two-thirds. Potatoes and bread 

S)rk mleresting foods as beef and 

So^d “ 'var-time is a luxury they can 

only in sharply reduced amounts. 

har?w!frv“^?® of food production achievement is the 

in^h. resourctfu tes o^e BriUsh farmers and the men 

made hnw ^ A^culture. These gains could not have been 

madeit^ssihf”t*^ United States. Oar super-phosphates hare 
SS tharw^M O'™ »>» dtedy hcres of itiarEuial 

SOTt iS ib?n a otherwise be almost useless. Although vre have 
Bntain fbt- machinery production to 

have di’twH Jmplenienis which this represents 

nave played an important role there. ' ^ 
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Tractors arc in large part goverament*owned, and arc shifted 
about constantly from farm to farm as they are needed Just 
before I left Bntain, the Ministry of Agriculture laun^ed a campaign 
for even more intensive use of farm machinery Hudson had asked 
for another great increase m farm acreage, but the tractors in 
Britain were already being worlced from dawn to dusk Smee few 
new tractors could be had, there was only one answer— those already 
on the job would have to be worked round the clock The new, 
inexperienced farm workers would plough by day, the old hands 
after dark But this raised difficulties in a nation which is blacked 
out every night 

The Minister of A^culrure and the Minister of Home Security 
studied the matter, made some experiments,- and finally devised a 
method of ^ving farmers enough light without sending a glare into 
the sky visible to enemy bombers Then the Ministry of AgneuKure 
issued a long paper of insiructioas describing how to do this and 
how to organize a field during the day for ploughing alter dark It 
was a difficult assignment, but the British fanners managed it 
Today many of our tractors in England are regularly being worked 
day and night, probably harder than any tractors have ever been 
worked before 

A tractor from the United States is a tveapon just as a gun or a 
bomb ts It helps to feed British soldiers, and Amencan soldiers 
as well; it helps to give Bntish workers the food they need to go on 
making the Spitfires I saw coming off the assembly lines Tractors 
are also weapons on the shipping front In the first year alone a 
tractor will produce food seven tunes its own weight and the weiglit 
of all the fuel to run it for a year It saves many tons of shipping 
space that can be used instead to send weapons to our allies By 
that much, it speeds the day when we can transport to the battle- 
fronts the forces and equipment needed to strike the final blows at 
the Axis At the same time the greater production of food in 
Bntain that each tractor makes possible reduces by that much the 
amount of food that has to come from the food supply of the 
United States 

After I returned to this country, I followed the Bntish food 
production programme carefully Our own food supplies, although 
still by far the most plentiful m the worid, are tighter than we have 
ever teown them before As Lend Lease Administrator, it has 
been my duty to make sure that our allies are making the most of 
their own resources before they turn to us for assistance 

I have been amazed to find that the British were able in 1943 to 
bring over a milhon and a quarter new acres info production in a 
country where, as I flew over it the year before airfields and farms i 
seemed to compete for every square yard of ground This increase 
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was in addition to the seven miUion new acres brought into pro 
duction between 1939 and 1943 

Our advisers m Britain, however, warned me that the total pro 
ducUon would probably be jo&t about the same as in 1942, for u) 
Britam, as in the United States, 1942 was that once-in a-Ufctunt 
perfect year for the fanner average yields per acre, lh< 

British, even with their increased acreage, can probably just aboul 
hold their own We cannot relax our efforts to fill that part of thf 
gap between Britain’s production and her needs that cannot t* 
supplied from other sources 

Ihe food that is raised at home and the food that is imported arc 
turned dVer for distribution to Lord Woolton, the Minister of Food 
He has broad powers over who shall cat what and how much tt 
Britain It is one of the most di^cult jobs m the whole Govern- 
tnenl When food is as short as il is m Bnlain, no one must have 
cause to feel that he is getting less than his rightful share iFace<i 
with this problem, Woolton has distributed Bntish food so fair!) 
that his Ministry, I was told several times, is one of ihc most populai 
in Britain A former business man from Liverpool. Woolton n 
engaged now m the mammoth business of feeding a oalion at wa) 
out of a larder that is very lean 

In the old oSlce buildmg that now houses the Mieutry of Food, 
Lord Woolton told me the story of British food distnbution 
large, handsome man with a ruddy face and grey hair, he spokt 
bluntly and earnestly of hi5 problems and his difficulties 

He was proud that be had been able to manage Bnhun's fooii 
supply so that there had been no serious detenoration in the health 
of tbe Bntish people since the dark months after the fall of France 
He had been able to do it only because all Bntain's food is pooled 
in one common pot— tbe food raised at home, tbe food from otha 
countries and tbe ten per cent of tbe food that comes under Lend- 
Lease The Government sells this food ^to the wholesalers, oftec 
below cost Wholesale end retail pnee margins are ngidly con- 
trolled so that even those with the lowest incomes can get then 
fair share at a fair pnee 

Woolton emphasized again and again, however, a fact which 
our own experts have also stressed to roe after their mvestigation: 
in Bnlain Although the British people were eating enough tc 
supply them minimum needs, their health reserves were very low 
They were Lving so close to the imrgxn that any further cut m Iheu 
food supply would dangerously damage their war production effort 
and weaken their fighting power 
1 found that, at first sight, tbe Bniisb diet is deceptively good 
In terms of mere weight, the Bnltsh people are probably eaiini 
about as ranch food today as uver But the types of food are verj 
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, differcQl Gone are most of the meat and eggs and butter Today 
about two-thirds of the average British meal consists of potatoes, 
bread, and such vegetables as cabbage or brussels sprouts and 
carrots The pile of food on a Bntisb plate may look the same size 
as before the war, but the food that is there is not only monotonous, 
it has less food value ^ 

Eggs are today a great luxury During the first part of 1942, the 
average person got just three eggs a month White I was m Bntain, 
produwion dropped off* and the ration was reduced to two a month 
The normal Amencan breakfast plate of fried eggs became some- 
thing the average Englishman could enjoy only at one meal a month 

7tist about three weeks before I went to Britain however, the 
first packages of Lend Lease dried eggs had arrived At first the 
housewives of Britain were a htlte suspicious of ibis yellow powder 
that looked so little like real eggs But tb^ spon learned how to 
use jt and as the weeks went by, the egg powder became more and 
mors popular. 

It IS distributed m five-ounce packages, just a Ittle smaller than 
an ordinary five»cent box of kitchen matches, each of which contams 
the equivalent of a full dozen eggs Before the year was out, each 
person lo Bntain had received three of these packages— six dned 
eggs a month to add to the two fresh eggs They could not be 
boiled or fried, but they could be used for a pudding or a cake, or 
turned into passable scrambled eggs or an omcletie and the 
Bntish people were deeply grateful for them We have continued 
to send dned eggs to Britain— almost 200 nuJIioa pounds of them by 
June 30th 1943 

Lend Lease shipments of milk, first in evaporated form and later 
dned in order to save more shipping space, bad started much earlier, 
in the spring of 1941 Dunng the winter months it takes all the 
milk Bntain can produce to feed the bahres, the young children, 
the mothers and certain special classes, such as invalids and 
wounded soldicn During the summer, of course, milk production 
rises and when I arrived, it was up far enough so that ratiorung 
could be temporarily suspended But shortly after I teR, when 
autumn began, the average consumer was back to three pints a 
week By the winter, he was back to two pints a week again 
Without Lend Lease powdered milk, many Bntishers would have 
Done at all By June 30th, 1943 we had sent 250 million pounds 
of it 

The heart of the English diet has for many years been meat But 
Dnw.<hr-Bi7ii£h.bayft.h!uL*atearn.*a^iiIon^,wub.niuch.fcss. The. 
average rauon allows about 25 cents worth of fresh meat a week, 
With four ounces of bam or bacoa and two ounces of canned meat 
added To make things more senous, there is much Jess chicken 
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BRITAIN'S FOOD SUPPLY 

Imported 

from Raised ot home 



available, and the fresh fish supply, because of the war at sea> u wc 
below the pre-war catch We have been able to send a good d« 
of pork and a very small amount of beef, but this has been far frot 
enough, even when added to the meat shipped from Australi: 
Canada and Argentina 

To compensate in part for the lack of animal protein, the Brftis 
have relied pnncipally on cheese Even this has been scarce, an 
m ewly 1942 the ration had dropped to only three ounces a wcei 
iiut by the time I arrived. Lend Ixase shipments ofeheese were up 
and the raUon wm eight ounces We were helping to make up fo 
the senous meal losses in the Bntish diet Indeed, of all the chees 
eaten m Bntain dunng that year, wc supplied a third We hav 
also sent a lot of dried picas, which are high m vegetable protein 
and some canned fish 


supplies only about ten per cent o 
Sh needed by the British people Gram and meat am 

omer foods come from Canada, Argentina and South Africa, am 
f Australia and New Zealand, in many times the volume o 
UniUrf States Even with these shipment 
ceased home production. Lore 


^ I*”* C 2 ll Then sin« 

wjwi enough food for everyone else to get a really complcti 
OKt, speaal provuion has to be made for people whose worl 
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demands more energy than the awrage Thus, when Woolton 
raised the cheese ration to eight ounces while I was in Bntam, 
workers in heavy radustnes were giv«s a pound Seamen on shore- 
leave are also given extra heavy rations Chnteens have been set 
up m the factones so that war worfcets on long shUIs can obtain hot 
lunches 

The ~ ~-.-j r._ .. . 1 , 

best of ' ■ . * . . • ■ . 

dren E i .• • • 

people are doing almost wiOiout On a top round London that 
Lord Woolton planned for me, the first place «« visited was an 
Infant Welfare Centre operated under the Ministry of Health 
The doctor m charge proudly showed me the Lend Lease concen- 
trated orange juicc and cod liver oil which was being distributed 
there To those who could not afford to pay, it was given free 
Those who could were expected to pay a fee to help bear the cost 
of distribution 

After looking at the Infant Welfare Centre and inspecting several 
food storage warehouses, we went on to a “ Bnttsh Restaurant ” 
for lunch These restaurants have been set up all over Britain by 
the Government to nuke eertaui that everyone can get a wholesome 
tneal at the lowest possible cost For one shilling which amounts 
to about twenty cents in Amencan money, we had a plam but 
excellent lunch 

'After lunch, we stopped by a grocery shop where I looked at 
the goods on the shelves and had a talk with the grocer about food 
supplies and the rationing system Then we went on to a railway 
Icpot on the Thames River where Lend Lease food unloaded at 
Jouthampton was bemg transferred from goods wagons on to 
larges to go up the rivers and canals for distnbution farther inland 
Idany women were working on the docks Bags of Sour were bemg 
oiled along on little hand trucks by women, some of whom mus^ 
lave b«n at least fifty years old I saw a young woman operating 
i mammoth electric crane which was transferring large boxes of 
bod from the goods wagons directly on to the waiting barges 

As I stood watching the heavy boxes of cheese and dned rmJk 
wing oyer the dock, out over the nver and down on to the barges 
>cIow, t was happy that I had some smalt share m makmg this 
bod available to the Bntish soldiers and people 

I had myself seen how spare the Bntish diet was In the res- 
aurants where 1 had eaten, the food was good, but it was always 
iLiip mnd .them .was -never an abundance of it- At restaurants I 
ad seen on the menu the notice “ M»1 may not exceed 5/- per 
ead ’ Five shillings is the eqoivaleot of one American dollar, 
nd no restaurant or hotel may diaige more for the food itself 
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It is Lord Woolton’s way of makiQg suio that pcossle v?ho eat u 
restaurants do not get more than tbor share of the nation’s food 

I had also eaten the so-called “ National Loaf," a coarse dail 
bread, which is the only type that one can bake in En^and today 
I had seen how little meat there was I knew that the Bntiah wn 
on a minim um diet 

I thought of how small a cut the fraction of our food supply tha 
goes to Bntain was makmg in our own diet and of how great 
addition it was to the lean Bntish diet Althou^ it might 
s mall in volume, I knew that it concentrated a lot of food value 
htlle shipping space, and that m terms of energy for soldiers and 
war workers it was a weapon for victory 


CHAPTER XXIV 

A VISIT TO WARTIME BRITAIN— in 

At nudmght on July 25th, 1942, 1 was standing m the middle of 
a great open field In Lucoloshire England on the edge of a 0 uI^ 
long runway No lights were visible except two Lnes of flares 
little pm pncks of Dght which marked the edges of the pavement. 
But the moon was almost full, and I could make out far oS to my 
nght at the end of the runway a line of massive black shapes Hie 
low, dull bum from the end of the runway gradually grew louder 
Suddenly, it tamed into a thondenng roar, and a moment later, I 
could see one of the great black shapes racing towards me As It 
shot by with a terrible rush of wmd, I could sec for an mstanl the 
young face of the pilot lit up hy the glow from hi^ instnuoeal 
board The plane seemed to struggle to get olf the ground Slos'lf 
Its wheels lifted from the runway A Bntish Lancaster— S OOO 
horse-power, seven men, and 8 tons of bombs — was on its way 
toward Germany 

A minute later, another thundered by and fook-off. then another 
and another Fourteen great black planes were soon in formation 
overhead, circling to gam altitude The roar from their motors 
died away, and then they disappeared into the south-east towards 
the Continent I stood looking after them until I could not even 
imagine that 1 heard their motors 

It was the climax of a long and absorbing day It was the event 
that drove home the true significance of the many things I had 
seen and d«cussed 1 had left Hendon Airdrome just outside 
London, early that morning with Major-General Walter H Frank 
and two members of his staff, and with Colonel George A Green 
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Md Charles N<^ from the Lend-Lease Mission a Lockheed 
Electia 'we flew to the west coast of England over a countryside 
where every acre of gremnd seemed to be taken up either by farms 
or by airfields 

In a little over an hour, tve saw xa the distance the heavy bro\vnish 
surf of the Irish Sea In the middle of the flat farm land below 
us were the runways of e &eat airport. As wis circled down, I 
could see that it was still under consirucuon Men were at. work 
on the runways, which appeared to be designed for th«‘ largest 
bombers, and on the big steel and concrete hangars, that* were 
scattered about the field 

When wc landed, a young and enthusiastic British civilian greeted 
us He introduced biirselC and told us he was the resident engineer 
on the job He seemed very proud to welcome us, for we were 
inspectmg an airfield built by British labour with British materials 
!tt British expense which was to be turned over, when finished, 
to the United States Air Forces It was British Lend Lease to the 
United States, or, as we have come to call it. Reverse Lend Lease 

With the young engineer we rode round ihe airfield m one of the 
buses that brought workmen out from town in the mornings The 
runways were almost fiolshed, the steel framework for the hangars 
was m place, and workmen were getting ready to pour the concrete 
floors Then we drove out to the dispersal points for the planes 
and on to the dispersed camps for the men 

There were six camps m ell, scattered within a half mile radius 
of the field'— near enough to be convenient and >et far enou^ 
away to be out cf serious danger from enemy raids Instead of 
Ihe Nissen huts, which one finds today all over the w'orid where 
American troops are stationed, bncfc quarters were being built 
for the American pilots and ground crews The whole project 
would cost betiveen a imllioo and a half and two nuUion pounds, 
the engineer told us In another ninety days it would be finished 
A single piece of paper would be signed by an American oflSocr, 
ind our Air Forces would move in to take over a completed airfield 
ind repair base 

We stayed for about an hour, and then got aboard our plane 
again In fifteen minutes, we were circling o^er an CNen larger 
airfield As we descended, I was startled to see what looked from 
Ihe air like grass-covered hillocks turn suddenly into great modem 
Steel aro-domed hangars The roots wxre completely cohered with 
lod 

When we landed, both Anicncan and British air officers met us 
This was a field w^c^had'oeeabuitt and useci’oy faeTmtan. but 
Was now in the process of being turned over as a going air base 
to the United States The RA F and the Coastal Command were 
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still using It while the take-over progressed We saw many of 
British planes parked about the field and m the hangars, but 
also saw, with the Bntish insignia pamted on them, American FI 
Fortresses, Baltunores, and Maiylands 

I asked whether any of them were Lend Lease planes, but 
of the officers seemed to know There was no way to teU, from 
the planes themselves, which had been lend leased to Britain anc 
which the Bntish had bought from tis for cash As I thought r 
over, however, I realized that this made httle dffierence Ihi 
planes were here on the job — that was the important thing 

As we were taken about the field, I saw what an enormous in 
stallation it was It covered over 1,000 acres Two thousand fiv: 
hundred army men and 5,000 avihan mechames were needed to 
run It It was a major air base We went through the long rows 
of buildings that housed all the machme shops, the engme sbois 
the assembly shops and the repair shops that go to make up sueb 
a base Among the planes having thtir engines overhauled or new 
guns added, we saw again Amencan types as well as Bntish The 
familiar shapes of BalUmores, BOstons. and Maiylands were there 
bemg prepared to return to the fight The msignia on their wings 
were all Bntish In a few weeks, other planes of much the same 
types would be in these shops But instead of the R A F circle, 
the msigma on their wmgs would be the white star of the United 
Stateg Army Air Forces 

With Amencan officers, We visited the new office buildmg which 
the Bntish had built for them and the new mess hall for the men 
Then we went to the officers’ mas and sat down with about fifty 
An»ncan airmen As we ate lunch, one of the officers confided to 
me that when he came over he did not know whether he would he 
able to work with the Bntish or not ** But living side by side wth 
them this way,’ he said to me, “ you gel to know them, and they 
are real guys Wc are getting along very well ” 

As we talked over the transfer, I could see how important this 
“ getting along very well ” was They were trymg to Ireep the air 
port functioning as an acuve air base durmg the take-over period 
A detailed schedule had been drawn up so that one group of Bntish 
air force men would leave just as the corresponding group of 
Amencans arrived It was a tremendously complicated business 
and It could not possibly be managed without that ability on both 
sides to ” get along ” Later Colonel Green told me that one of 
the English officers at the field had said practically the same thing 
to him. “This whole. husmcssdt takm^njw.th^airfield- IS- liPJng. 
off much more smoothly than I had ever expected “ he bad con- 
fided to Green “ Your Amencan officers are working with us 
wonderfully ’’ ‘ 
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1 reaUzed that the rubbing of elbows which the American news- 
paper man had spoken of while we were waiting between planes in 
Ireland was just as important between the colonels as between the 
pnvates 

After lunch, we rode round the field and saw British workmen 
extending the runways so that they could handle our largest four- 
motor bombers We saw where they planned to put up 500 Nisscn 
huts the following month to accommodate the Americans who would 
be arriving Then, as we passed the door of one of the haD^rs» 
we saw a group of American soldiers With American lorries and 
tractors, jeeps, beeps and tnindfe buggies, they were busy unpacking 
Amwican Air Torce equipment and stowing it away inside the 
hangars 

We stopped for a whJe and watched them It would be difficult 
for one who has not travelled outside the United States during war- 
time to realize what it means suddenly to meet thousands of mi]p< 
Irom home a group of Amencan bc^ unloading crates marked 
“Brooklyn, N Y ” 

Lend Lease had taken on a new meaning when I saw Amencan 
ilummiutn being made into Spitfires or Amencan food being dis- 
tnbuted to Bntish children Reverse Lend Lease now beesune 
tlivc as I saw the familiar faces of these Amencan men who were 
iviQg in quaitera the British had built and who were provided 
iVith mess halls water, lights, and even received some of their 
bod out of the slim British stores 

General Frank and the other officers decided to stay at the air- 
JOrt to discuss the details of the take-over Colonel Green, Noyes 
md I, however, had a date that evening at an R A F air base in 
Uncolnshue, on the opposite coast of England Wc got back m 
)ur plane and m foTty minutes went from the Irish Sea to the 
'Jorth Sea As we neared the R AF base the abundance of air 
lorts fooled even our British pilot When v.-c landed, an officer 
ame out, looked us over with a puzzled expression, and then asked, 
‘Is this a social call? " 

He had a right to be puzzled, for vve were at the wrong air- 
>ort It was an easy mistake to make, however, for the airport 
vherc wc were expected was just three miles away We were in 
he air and down again m five minutes An R A F group captam 


iciion that night 

We w-ent first to the officers’ lounge The large room was filled 
viih officers drinking tea and reading, talking and playing cards 
•lany of them seemed to be oafy ei^tcen or twenty jears old 
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They looked like college boys. The room was quiet and the boy- 
seemed relaxed, but under it all I fcU the tension of these youngsters 
who would be soon flying great bombers over the Continent of 
Europe. It was as if I were seeing a scene in a play which si® 
being consaously and deliberately under-played. ^ 

We sat and talked with the senior officers for a while. From 
time to time the younger men walked over in groups of two or 
three to say hello They ivere friendly and very polite, 'but they 
were also confident and unembarrassed. There was little talk ot 
their expcncnces off air raids; they cither casually passed the time 
of day with us or talked about American planes. They -wantoi 
to know about all our latest models and how fast they were bcin; 
turned out. 

After tea, some of the officers showed us about the base. We saw 
the large field where the stocks of bombs were stored in open pits 
They ranged all the way from small incendiaries to two-thousand 
and four-thousand pound blockbusters. Then we saw the bombs 
being swung into the bays of the Lancaster bombers and ammuni- 
tion being loaded into Uie machioc-gun belts. With one of the 
officers, v,e went through n Lancaster from the bombardier's seat; 
to the cramped quarters of the tall gunner. " The finest bombers 
in the world," one of the young pilots told me with pride. 'Thew 
was no need, I could see, to worry about morale. < 

At 6 30 p m. sharp, Ave were shown into a room with great maps^ 
and a blackboard at one end. Fourteen long tables tverc in ■ ; 

of them, and at the head of each sat a pilot surrounded by his crew 1 
When we entered, the room was silent. The door was locked after j 
us, and die officer who was with us whispered to me that we . 
the only people in the room who were not going on the flight tbitJ 
night. ‘ 1 

A young Wmg Commandciv smoking a pipe, stood up in frontj 
of the room. His name was Guy Gibson. ' The next year he was toi 
lead the raid that smashed the'Mohne. and Eder dams. 

Men,” he said, "the olyective tonight is IDulsburg. Is there 
anyone here who hasn’t been to Uukburg before? " I 

Two men half raised their hands. 

" I do not need to remind 'you again,” the Wing Commander 
continued, " that you must take no notes and rftake no marks on 
your maps. There must be no information to fall into enemy 
hands.” Every man in the room listened to him intently. "He gave i 
them the time of departure, the height at which the planes would 
fly, the time they were due over the aty, the direction in which thcy| 
would come in, the targets they would look for, and the route they! ■ 
would take coining home ' ‘ 
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city 'Ite cftiei navigator got up and explained the route to 
be followed and the guides the navigators would find helpful The 
targets were described minutely At the end of each lecture there 
%vas a chance for questions Some of the men asked to have a few 
details repeated, for they had to keep all these instructjons in their 
heads A feiv more questions, and bnefirig was over 

With Bntish olScers and Atnencan airmen who were stationed 
at the airfield as observers we had dinner Then we were shown 
detailed pictures of the damage that had been done to DOsseldorf, 
Cologne, Brcmai and other cities by the JLA F As the evening 
grew later, we went to the control room to study the maps and to 
sec the system by which planes arc signalled to take off or to land 

Shortly before midnight we walked out on the field to the edge 
of the runway While we stood there, the planes with the crews we 
‘had seen such a short tune before thundered by one by one and took 
to the air As I watched them go into formation and disappear 
into the darkness towards the Continent, I thought of the strange 
paradoxes m this United Nations war which Lend Lease and 
Reverse Lend Lease arc helpmg to resolve 

The planes we had just seen take olT were British Lancasters 
made in Bntish factories But into such planes went Amencan 
alummium and other raw matenals even in some cases American 
cngmcs and instruments The Bntish were using these rawmatenals 
and parts from the United Stales to strike hjird blows at our 
common enemy Under a system of loans or credits of money 
the British would have owed us a fixed amount In dollars and cents 
for them 

Earlier that day, we had seen Amencan pilots who had come 
to Bntain to fly American planes lo raids over the Continent They 
needed airfields barracks, mess halls repair shops and all the 
other installations and equipment that large air operations require, 
and WB had seen two great airfields that they would soon be usmg 
One was completely new , the other was an R A F airfield and 
repair base which was now being lumed over to us Both were 


straight commercial deal «« should have owed the Bntish m 
pounds shillings for all this construction and all the equipment 
which we did not bring with us frcrni the United States 
I thought how strange a form ofeasaomics this would be When 
H (also) * 
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ihe Bntnh furrwh men lo fty an Amencan plane apainst our con* 
men cnem n the> UoulJ pay tn dollan for the use of the pUoe. 
WTicn we icnd men to baiile in the air aptmt our common cfwnucs. 
we would ha\e to pay the Bninh for the airfield construction asi 
the repair ihops which ssc use 

\\hatc\er debts ate due m these circumstances, it seemed to 
me. they arc due first of all for the men who are raliantly mkici 
their lists in battle, rather than for the equipment they arc usn?- 
The value of a fighter pilot hatilmg five miles above the ground 
or of n bombardier dropping hit load squarely on the target car 
never be measured in pounds and dollars Nor can we evaluatt 
a Bniuh raid on Bremen and an Amcncan raid on Kiel, and ih« 
strike a money balance between them 
The costs of war are more than money spent They aft abt 
the human lives, the blitzed aiics, tJie sulTmng and the courage 
^Vhen the final accounting is made among the United Nations, 
many things must be coruidercd besides dollars and cents 
I had caught that day on the airfields m Dntam a glimpse, H 
seemed to me, of the true nature of the United Nations war Pact 
nation was putting into a common war chest all the equipment 
the munitions, the war supplies and the technical skill it had ai 
Its command Under a common strategy these were being used $e 
as to bang to us all as quickly as possible a common victory 
About 3 30 a m , the roar of moton began to sound overhead 
We had gone mtide to talk with the men who were waiting up for 
the bombers to return We went out onto the field again and, 
looking up, could see six bombers arclmg overhead waiting W 
land * As they came m one by one, others arrived and began to 
circle Several came back badly shot up One was so nddled it 
seemed a miracle to me that it could have returned at all, but none 
of the crew was injured Two planes were missing 
As the planes pulled off the runway, the pilots and their crews 
got out and immediately went into a little wooden shack on the 
edge of the field to be interviewed by the intelligence olTicers They 
came in. throwing their helmets and fur coats in a heap on the floor, 
and each man was given a strong cup of hot tea Then he had to 
tell in detail all about the flight— how high they came in over the 
coast, from what height they had released ihcir loads, what fires 
they had seen, how many enemy airplanes they had met, how heavy 
the flak had been As we stood and listened to them, they seemed 
tired but relaxed They joked with each other a good bit, and put 
plenty of colour into the stones they told to the intclligenqp officers 
By the time the interviews were over, it was daylight We ate 
breakfast with the officen, and then left in our plane for London 
1 was Ured, and went to b«l os soon as I got back to town That 
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afternoon, I was busy with cortespondcnce When 1 finally went 
out for a walk it was late in the evening I stopped at a nsm stand 
and bought a paper In the middle of the front page was the 
headline “ R A F BONtBS DUISBURG 
Several days later, I discaissed with Batish officials In London 
the basis on which they were gtying aid to us. Sjr Kingsley Wood 
summed it all up very simply Our ideal is that (he people who 
are concerned with supply for the United States forces here should 
have only one question to bother about— which is the best source 
of supply? If It is Britain, reciprocal aid is automatic We pay 
the bill ” 

A mouth after I had visited the air ba^ in Bntain, I saw back 
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January 26th, 1942, was'a ^ical raw, grey day at a well known 
port m Northern Ireland, but the people in town knew that some- 
thing was up Dovm at (he water front the Stare and Stripes had 
been hoisted Near by stood the Royal Ulster Rifles band Pntne 
■Minister Andrews of Northern Ireland, Au” Secretary Smclau of 
the British War Cabinet, and other high Government officials 
were waiting on the pier RAF planes kept up a steady patrol 
overhead 

Out of the misty drizzle In the harbour appeared the dark shapes 
of ships moving slowly in— first British and American destroyers, 
then big converted passenger liners The destroyers swung aside 
as tugs took the firet liner nr hand and manceuvred her into her 
berth The men who crowded along the deck rathngs wore the 
uniforms of die United States Army. 

As the big ship was made fast, the band on the pier struck up 

God Save the King,” and followed with ** The Stars and Stripes 
Forever ”aad*‘ The Star Spangled Banner ” Down the gang plank, 
nght behind Major Genera! Russel P Hartle, A U S , walked 
Private First Class Milbum Henke of Hutchinson, Minnesota, the 
first American soldier to land on European soil m this war Then 
the rest of the men piled ashore The first Amencon expeditionary 
force to be seat directly to the European war theatre had safely 
completed its journey across the North Atlantic 
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Aflcr they landed, our soldiers ino>xd into barracks and bases 
already prepared for them Some of the quarters had been built 
with the help of Lend Lease funds as a part of the Londonderry 
naval base project Others were entirely Bntish built British 
Army units had made CN'erything ready for our jnen to move in. 
\V^cn I visited Londonderry m July 1942, it had been completely 
taken over by the American forces 
The arrival of this conungent of American troops in Northern 
Ireland marked the beginning of what has since become a world 
wide programme of Reverse Lend Lease aid— a vast programme of 
supplies and services for our forces abroad made available by our 
allies without cost to us 

In the first weeks, this aid to our soldiers in Britain, like the 
barrage balloons and anti aircraft guns sent from Bntam to the 
Umt^ States at the tune of Pearl Harbour, was provided without 
any formal agreement Under the pressure of events. Reverse 
Lend-Lease went into action before the formalities could be worked- 
t February, the Master Lend Agreement 

With Great Britain set down the over all policy 
. United Kingdom,” it slated, “will continue to contnbute 
to the defence of the Ututed States of Amenca and the strengthening 
wreofand will provide such articles, services, facDiues, ormforma* 
fl?u*»*** ^ ^ V' to supply ” Besides continuing to 


translated into actual working arrangements As more American 
rcnched the Bnlish Isles, procedures were worked out under 
which wc «)uld obtain equipment and suppbes that were available 
in the United Kingdom merely by gomg to Bntish procurement 
oiiK^ and asking for them. Headquarters supply ofEces of our 
armed forces Vvere set up in London in close contact with the 
wpply organizauons of the Bntish Army. Navy and Air Force, 
uot through the country, wherever wu took over an air base, a 
naval tme, or a ground army centre, Bntish supply oSicers were 
attached to our contingents to make sure we promptly any 
British supplies we needed ^ i j 

In an exchange of notes between Secretary Hull and Lord Halifax 
scope of Reverse Lend Lease was 
oeni^ ^en it iS found that they can most effectively be pro- 
<^a in the United Kingdom or in the BnUsh Colonial Empire,” 
the note? pro-nded. “ the Govemroent of the Umted Kingdom will 
^wde the Umted States or its anned forces with . military 
^uipment. munitions and miinaiy and naval stores ’ and “ other 
supplies, materials, faciIiUes, and services for the United States 
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forces” The Bnusb also agreed to provide ‘‘supplies, matenab, 
and services nccdc4 iQ the construction of militafy projects, tasks 
and similar capital works required for the common war effort in 
the Umted Kingdom or in the British Colonial Empire ’ Outside 
the Empire, the British agreed to pay for military construction for 
our forces whenever they were the test source of supply 

During the second half of 1942, the size of our forces in the 
British Isles grew very rapidly as »ve prepared for ihe North African 
invasion and built up our Eighth Army Arr Force for its part m 
the bombing of Germany Reverse Lend Lease grew with equal 
rapidity, although neither the people back in the United States nor 
even the American boys m Britain, I ihinV had any conrcption of 
its real ettent. 

The reasons why Reverse Lend Lease fended ip be overlooked 
are simple The fighting iveapom of Amencan forces arc pr^uced 
almost entirely m Amencan factories )f the Bntish were making 
tanks for us and turned over 3,000 of them, it would be easy for 
aO American soldier to count them and say, * Th® British are cer- 
tainly giving us a lot of stuff,* just os wc say h about ourselves 
wften \vc send 4 iW pi'anes to R^ra Rut we make ad the tanks 
and practically all the planes, guns and other weapons for the 
American forces, and we make many of (hem for the British force* 
jQ addition It I* true, of course, that (he Britith have given m 
hundreds of Spitfires and other fighter planes, together w tth quant^ 
ties of bombs and artillery But these are the exceptions When 

sec our men m the British Isles almost all of them have Amencan 
guns, tanks and planes It is natural to ask can Reverse 

Lend Lease really amount to? 

The answers to that question lie m these fundamental logistical 
facts armies do not just rmracutously appear on the fighting lines 
with their tanks and guns, airplanes are not the only equipment an 
air force needs, andanavydocsnotfightwithshipsalone Gum, 
tanks planes and w'arships arc the sinking power, but they are only 
a part of the busmess of war 

Reverse Lend Lease begins, as a matier of fact, as soon as our 
men leave this country for Bntain A large proportion of our 
troops hav'c crossed the Atlantic on DriUsh transports and the 
Bniish Treasury has paid the charter hire The escorting cruisers 
and destroi-ers have bc«i assigned pnncipalJy from the Bniish 
Navj, for the bulk of our ou-n nav^ strength has been in the 
Paafic 

'\ hen our troops reach the Bntish Isles, they find quarters and 
operational faalities already prepa red for them The completely 
equipped airfields, such as I saw in the summer of 1942, the bairacka, 
the mess halls, the canteens, the warehouses, the oTxss and 
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hospitals that the Bntish have built for us are absolutely essential 
to our campaigns in Europe Instead of our spending American 
money to build them, the British are spending theirs The total 
construction programme for United States forces m the United 
Kingdom will cost the British on estimated $600,000,000 when 
completed And this does not include any of the already existing 
air bases, barraeVs, and other facilities which have been turned over 
to us 

It IS nght that the British should use their own money for these 
facilities That is the meaning of Lend-Lease — each of us puts 
what he has into winning the war It docs not matter who uses it 
against the enemy. 

Carrying our troops and guarding them across the ocean, and 
providing all the buildings and other construction we need m 
Britain are only the beginning of Reverse Lend Ixasc The rest 
consists chiefly of ten thousand and one bits and pieces — a grand 
mixture of little things and big things m supplies and services 
Many of them wc never hear about, because they are not tie 
dramatic elements in war Yet they are the day-to-day essentials 
without which we could not put our planes in the air, send our 
armoured divisions into battle, or keep tie ships of our Navy w 
action '' 

In a British port, the ships of our Navy receive the same services 
and stores as the Royal Navy, without any payment by us Our 
ships are supplied with anything they need which the British have 
available , if they are battle damaged, they are repaired in British 
naval bases This is true not only in the Bntish Isles themselves. 
It happens in Bntish ports throughout the world Our Navy 
receives oil free of charge from Bntish commercial suppliers all 
over the Empire, and the British Treasury foots the bill 

Similar supplies and services are given to our merchant ships 
In the Bntish Isles a large fund of pounds sterling has been set 
up as a bank account on which any Amcncan ship may draw for 
Its needs When the fund runs low, the British Treasury replenishes 
It We receive, in short, the same shipping ‘services on the other 
side of the ocean under Reverse Lend Lease as we make available 
under Lend Lease on this side 

For our Army, the list of supplies is endless The air bases, 
the army camps, the hospitals and other buildings arc usually 
turned over to us with much of the necessary eqiupment already 
— machine shops, office furniture, medical equipment, mess 
tables, beds, and thousands of other items big and small Some- 
twes It IS very difficult to pick out what is Reverse Lend Lease 
because the British equipment has become so inextricably mixed 
with our own 
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Churchill Hospital near Oxford, for example, is one of many 
which the BnUsh have provided for United States forces One 
of our men asked Lieutenant Colonel F W Rousselot, who was 
stationed there, whether his X fay equipment was provided by the 
British under Reverse Lend-Lease or came from Amenca “ Well ” 
the Colonel said, “ the X*ray itself is Amencan But (he plates are 
all Bntish, and the whole adaptation and installation was done by 
Bntish workmen It’s pretty hard to say which is which, but what 
does It matter anyway? We’re here because we don’t Lke Hitler 
any more than the Bntish do ” 

There are thousands of other supplies and services as easily 
overlooked but just as essentia! as the British plates and installa- 
tions in the X-ray equipment at the Churchill Hospital 
Almost all Amencan forces in England are on regular United 
States Army rations, and we also send from this country some of 
the food that the Bntish themselves need in order to keep going 
It IS natural to suppose, therefore, that our men in the Bntish Isles 
live only on food shipped from home But that is not the fact 
Aficr all, we send the Bntish only 10 per cent of their food— the 
things they are panicularly short of. like canned meat powdered 
eggs and dried milk The Bntish themselves are doing a tremendous 
job of raising food on iheu own land, ajd they are giving some of 
this food and some they get from other parts of the Empire to our 
troops at the rate of over 100,000 tons a year under Reverse Lend* 
Lease This consists mainly of potatoes, flour, bread, fresh vege- 
tables, sugar and salt, but many other items, such as coffee, cocoa, 
spiccs, spaghetti and cereals, arc provided 
Outside the regular run of Army supplies, Reierse Lend Lease 
covers a multitude of little items that help make life easier for our 
soldiers in Britain — thousands of bicycles requested by our Air 
Force so that the ground crews can get around the big air bases 
faster, radios for our men to listen to American programmes, 
all the printing expenses of the Stars and Stripes and Yanf . , musical 
mstruments for soldiers* swing bands, a large part of the supplies 
for our post exchanges, oihkiic equipment for our soldicn, big 
rccrehtion centres in British ports for American sailors and merchant 
seamen 

Norman Davis, Chairman of the Amencan Red Cross, told me 
that British have given over ten million dollars of cquipownl 
and supplies to our Red Cross units servang American soldiers m 
Bntain— almost crcrything from fully equipped canteens and club- 
mobifes, converted from Bntish j?assengcr buses, to coSee bJeaded 
American style and doughnut flour 
There arc abo countless services performed for Amencan troops 
In Britain that can be easily overlooked Amencan Rangers ore 
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given special training at British Commando centres, Amcncan 
Ait r orcc gunners practise at British gunnery schools Every tune 
an American soldier is moved from one point lo another in the 
British Isles, it is the British Gosemment and not the United States 
Army Uiat pays for his railw-ay fare This is also true of all the 
freight bills for moving out Army equipment in Britain Every 
time an Amcncan soldier turns the lights on in the barracks, the 
British Government meets the eleclncity bill Every ofliaal tele- 
phone call IS billed to the British Treasury The coal bill for 
heating the bamcks in winter is paid in the same vvay, ^VheD 
hundreds of thousands of men are involved, all Uus mounts up 
very fast 

The first over all picture of Reverse Lcnd*Lcasc m Britain vvss 
given to us in Washington b> Ijcuicnant-COloncI George A 
Spicgelbcrg, recorder of the United States Army's General Pur- 
chasing Board tn the European theatre, who came to Washington 
to testify during the Congressional heanngs on the extension of 
the Lend Lease Act m January 1943 He brought with him hug? 
bound volumes which contained a complete record of Reverse 
Lend-Lease m the Bniish Isles from June Jst to the end of December 
1942 There were literally thousands cf pages, and every page had 
a long list of supplies VThi^ had been furnished to our forces 

For the House Foreign Affairs Committee he picked out a few 
categories as samples Beginning with " A,” the Engineer Corps 
list ran through such items as asphalt, baltcnes, blackout cloth, 
cement, coal, and so on down through the alphabet to wire- 
barbed wire, sewing wire, rope wire and woven wire For the 


n stores, bakenes, 
sat, canteens, and 


tents, towels and 


legan with aenals 

and ended with wave meters Ordnance began with ammunition 
and ended with torpedo tubes 


The Air Force received not only airplanes but parachutes, 
dinghies for forced landings at sea, new plexiglass noses for bombers, 
de*icing equipment, clay pi^ns in astronomical numbers for 


gunnery practice, high altitude heated flying suits, and the famous 
Bntish st«l vests for fliers, made by a company that was making 
swords m the days of Queen Hizabcth Then there was a long 
“ Miscellaneous List ’’ as well, with such items as smoke generators, 
acetylene, eye shields arid gas detectors Some of the orders were 
m the hundreds of thousands, others were for a dozen or less 
Major Spiegelberg brought bade the first full list of the Reverse 
Lend Lease suppLes that we had received m Britain and an over all 
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estimate of the amount of shipping that would have been required 
if we had brought them all from the United States It added up 
to 1,121,786 ships' tons Ihd equivalent of over 370 full shiploads 
This figure did not include any of die construction matenals (he 
British had used in building airfields, barracks, and other facilities 
for our forces which came to more than another million and a 
half tons These were impressive figures and they have since 
gone much higher 

We are receiving Reverse Lend Lease m many other parts of the 
world— m Australia New Zealand India the Fijis and other 
Pacific islands Africa the Middle East, and elsewhere 1 have told 
the British story in such detail onl/bcMUse it is there that Rev ene 
Lend Lease has been most extensively developed The same 
willingness to make everj-tking possible available to us with a 
similar saving of American dollars is to be found in other alLed 
countries where our troops are stationed We have signed speaal 
Reciprocal Aid Agreements With Australia the Fighting French and 
later the French Committee of National Liberation in North Afnca, 
with New Zealand Belgium and the Nctherlaods as well as with 
the Umted Kingdom Other agreements are being negotiated as 
more of our troops are seat lo other parts of the world 

Even Russia and China which havt suffered tremendous losses 
fitting on their own soil have given us war supplies and services 
The Chinese turned back to us as a gift all the P-40 pursuits which 
remained of those they had bought from us and they have turned 
over petrol from theu precious reserve stocks to our 14th Air Force 
in China We have had no troops in Russia but when American 
vessels have put into North Russian ports the Soviet Union has 
met all their expenses — fuel food and other ship stores medial 
care and any needed ship repairs 

In Washington, wc have from the beginning kept as full records 
of Reverse Lend Lehse as we could obtain but the records have 
necessanly been incomplete Of many transactions it is almost 
impossible to keep records In England for example the R A F 
and the U S A A F may occupy jointly the same air base When 
that is the case, the British keep track of the supplies issued to the 
base as a whole only There is no book keepmgseparatioabetween 
supplies eventually used by men who are in RA F uniforms and 
those used by men in U SA A F uniforms 

We face the same difficulty to an even greater extent in other 
acuve theatres of war In North Africm Sialy and Italy, for 
^^tnple, where Atnencan British French Canadian and other 
allied forces often operate from the same bases their supplies are 
pooled and shared purely on a basis of battle needs Wc can tell 
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how much each country puts mto the pool originally, but what 
happens from then on we can only estimate Soldiers in battle 
do not bother with the niceties of accounting 

Another difBculty with v-aluation has been the v-anety and geo- 
graphical extent of Reverse Lrad Lease Outgoing Lend Lease 
supphes from the United States flow from a central source , requests 
from other Governments all clear through Washington, supplies 
go out usually a shipload at a time 

Reserse Lend Lease, on the other hand, is dclis'cred to us m 
tens of thousands of small lots at hundreds of different bases 
scattered over the world Supplies are often given to our forces 
out of stocks on hand m the field Copies of the Reserse Lend- 
Lease requisitions flow slowly into our various theatre headquarters, 
and eventually the records come to the War and Navy Departments 
in Washmgton The process uwvitably takes months When 
Reverse Lend Lease supphes or services are provided during battle 
conditions, there may never be any record at all 

In spite of all these difBcuIues, I felt, after hsteamg to the reports 
of tnen who had come back from the theatres of war and after 
seeing the volumes of lists of supplies pile up m Washington that 
we must obtain an estimate of the Reverse Lend Lease we are 
receiving even if it were not absolutely complete Brigadier 
General Wnght, head of the International Aid Division of the 
War Department, was in complete agreement We wanted to see 
a figure m dollars, hnd we were certain that both Congress and the 
Amencan public would also like to see such an estimate It would 
obviously not be as large as the figure for Lend Lease aid, for \ve 
could not expect to receive an equ^ volume of supphes from 
countries whi^ bad been m (be fight so much longer than we had, 
•whose industnal rwources were not as great as ours to start with, 
and whose factones had m many cases been captured or bhtzed 
I had a feeling however, that the estimate would show us to be 
receiving a great deal more under Reverse Lend Lease than most of 
ustealned 

In Austraha and New Zealand where a considerable part of the 
Reverse Lend Lease progtamroe is operated more as it is m the 
Umted States, with defimte amounts set aside in the Government 
budgets for mutual aid, we could total up the figures without too 
much difficulty For the United Kingdom, with a war budget that 
makes no clear separation between what is given to our troops and 
what IS given to their own, and with widespread pooling of common 
stocks with our forces in the four comers of the world, it was much 
more difficuTt 

I discussed the problems for some time with our own War and 
Navy Departments and with representatives of the Bntish Treasury 
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in Washington In Jure, the War Department instructed ofikera 
in the field to estimate the ddlar value of supplies received under 
Reverse Lend Lease, and m July 1943, we sent Edward C Acheson 
of our Reciprocal Aid Section to London to work with the British 
Government, the Army Service Forces and our Lend Lease repre- 
sentatives there in dcvelopmg evaluation procedures By autumn, 
we had a partial ansiver ’ 


another 500 million dollars by the end of the year The Indian 
Goiemmcnt up to the middle of 1943 had spent another 556 900 000 

These figures do not include supplies and services provided for 
our forces by the Bntish In NorUi Afnca, the Middle East and 
elsewhere outside the British Isles Die returns from those areas 
of the war have not come in >ct 

When these figures are added to the 5247 000 000 m Reverse 
Lend Lease aid from Australia and New Zealand, it all adds up to 
a total of almost 51,175,000000 of aid given our troops by the 
nations of the Briush Commoms-ealth up to June 30th, 1943, besides 
an amount yet uadeterrruned for Reverse Lend L^e m North 
Afnca and other theatres of war 

It was also dunng the summer of 1943, after the Bntish had 
completed dollar payments on most of their $3,600 000 000 worth 
of pre*Lecd Lease contracts in this country, that they agreed to 
extend the prmctple of Reverse Lend Lease to include many ratv 
matcnals and focidstufTs shipped to the United States Until then 
they had needed dollars in exchange to pay for supplies ordered 
from American manufacturers before Lend Lease m anticipation 
of their future dollar income 

Now the United States will receive without payment from the 
Umted Kingdom and its colonics rubber, rope fibres chrome, 
asb«tos, tea, coconut oif, cocoa and many other raw materials 
and agricultural products fonocrly purchased by United States 
Government agencies Whenever Bntish ships are used to bring 
these supplies to this country' they wiH be earned free of charge 
Similar Reverse Lend Lease agreements with other ccunlnes of 
(he Bntish Commonwealth covenng raw materials and taodstuSs 
are being negotiated ^ j ^ ^ v 


Nations is pledged to make lowxirds common victory is set forth 
dearly m the Declaration of United Nations “ Each ^ 
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pledges itself to employ its futt resources military or economic, 
against those members of the Tnpartite Pact and its adherents 
with which such government is at war ** 

Our other allies have surejy lived up to this pledge as wlL 
Russia has been fightmg on her own soil for two years , Chma for 
sue Both nations have sacrificed rmlhons of lives and suffered the 
occupation and devastation of many of their greatest Cities and 
millions of acres of their best land Because we have given them 
more Lend Lease aid than they have given m Reverse Lend Lease 
aid to us ^ve do not say tfiat wo have done more than they have 
against our common enemies We know that they are putting into 
this war every bit as much of wbal they have as we are 

It IS all the same war Who can say which of us has given roost 
of what we had to give? We cannot measure their lives against our 
dollars, or their pounds or roubles against our lives We cannot 
balance the cost of a ruined city against the cost of a thousand 
tanks, or the courage of the Underground in Europe against the 
courage of American boys m J^ew Guinea and the courage of their 
mothers at home 

It would be impossible, indeed a sacrilege to attempt to balaoco 
sudi a ledger All we can ask now is that all of us— vve and the 
other United Katioos— put everything we have into wiomns the 
war in the ways that circuntstaocbs and our strength make possible 
That IS a combination whidi will balance out m victory 


OlAFtER XXVI 

LEND-LEASE AND COMBIhJED OPERATIONS— I 

In the' early hours before dawn on October 24th 1942, the British 8th 
Army laimched its offensive against Rommel s forces on the El 
Alamem line in Egypt Its goal was the eastern border of Tunisia — 
1,500 miles away 

On the same day, a mighty task force sailed out into the Atlantic 
from the United States Twenty four hours later, two more task 
forces put to sea from the Bnti^ Isles There were 700 ships m 
these three fleets — aircraft carnets, battleships, cruisers and de- 
stroyers, transports and oceangoing landing craft packed with 
men and guns and tanks It was the greatest single overseas move- 
ment of men and weapons la the history of warfare Converging 
from points 3,000 miles apart, the expedition mirglcd inextricably 
the men, the equipment and the ships of two great nations Its 
goal was French North Afnca 
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On October 24th, 1942, the forces of the United States, Great 
Britain and other United Nations began offcnsim from the west 
and from the cast that v»iihm six months w’cre to crush bet'ft’een 
them Axis armies totalling half a million men, clear all Afnca of 
the enemy, and open the way for the conquest of Sicily and the 
invasion and suncndcr of Italy 

Behind the attack at El Alamein and the sailing of the task forces 
for North Afnca lay many months of combined planning and 
pixparation — in the Middle East, in the British Isles and in the 
United States The building up of the 8lh Army’s Strength for the 
olTcnsive that finally smashed Rommel dated all the way back to 
the summer and autumn of 1941 It was then that American tanks 
and planes began flowing into Egypt, that we began deselopment 
of the Trans African air route into a great aerial highway and 
undertook with the British to transform the whole Middle East into 
a tremendous supply base 

The North African expedition was first discussed in detail when 
Prime Minister Churchill was in Washington in January 1942 The 
final decision ivas made m July, and the detailed plans were worked 
out m London, when General Marshall and Admiral King went 
oxer to confer with General Eisenhower and the Bnttsh High 
Command 

Neither the defeat of Rommdl nor the occupation of North 
Afnca would hast been possible without the poobng of milita/y 
leadership and fighting men, of supplies for the front and supplies 
to protect the rear, that continued over the course of many months 
This is a story in which the Lend Lease and Rcstrse Lend Lease 
programmes and the unifying influence of the Lend I-easc idea 
upon the destlopment of our combined miLtaiy operations hast 
alike bad an essential and significant part 

Eleven months before El Alamein, on November 18th, 1941, 
General Claude Auchinleck had launched an earlier offensne to 
drive Rommel back from the border of Egypt In spite of the fact 
that the forces defending the Bntish Isles sverc still short of equip- 
ment, Churchill had dispatched hundreds of British planes and 
tanks to Egypt dunng the summer and autumn of 1941 From 
the United States, sve had sent many of our light tanks and some 
of the early General Grants Hundr^ of Amencan bombers 
and P*40 Tomahawks had been dispatched either by sea or by 
the Trans Afncan Ferry Route, whidh Lend Lease was then just 
beginrung to expand 

With help of ihis equipment the British, by January 8th 
1942, had pushed Rommel ail the way back to El Agheila on the 
border of Tnpolitania There they were forced to halt In part, 
this was because the outbreak of the war in the Pacific created 
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many new demands for arms and men in other parts of the world 
Meanwhile Rommel was reinforced When be counter-attacked 
on January 21st, the British fdl back on a defence line wnmog 
south from the Tobruk area 

On May 26th, Rommel attadeed again, and eighteen days later 
he lured 300 British and American made tanks into a trap and 
destroyed 230 of them Tobmk fell, and on July 1st, Rommel 
reached El Alamem, deep inside Egj^t and only 75 miles from the 
great British naval base at Alcxant^ Axis radios confidently 
predicted the fall of Egypt, the conquest of theSuea and the Middle 
East, and a break through to the Indian Ocean 
But at El Alatnem the 8th Army held Fresh troops arrived just 
m time, and convoys sailed up the Red Sea with new equipment 
from Britain and Amenca to replace some of the heavy losses 
Now It was Rommel's supply lines that were stretched thm across 
the desert Early in July 1942, he made a prehminary thrust at 
the El Alamem line, but was thrown back He, loo, had to wait 
for reinforcements jin men and equipment 
During the next three months, the battle for Egypt resolved itself 
mto a battle of supply lines Victory would go to that side which 
could brmg up men and matenals with the greatest speed It was a 
battle in which the Axis bad the advantage of short sea supply 
routes only a few hundred miles across the Mediterranean from 
Italy and France Supplies movmg by water from Britain and the 
United States had to travel f0,000 to 12,000 miles round Africa and 
up the Red Sea, those moving by air from the United States had 
to be flown 9,000 miles via Brazil and the Trans-Afnean Ferry 
Route. 

In the end, we won the battle of supply We won it partly 
because the enemy was so deeply committed on the Russian front 
that summer, partly because we had been able to do much more 
in the previous nine months to overcome the handicaps of distance 
than our enemies believed possibly and partly berause we bad 
assembled enou^ air streoglh lo smash their own attempts to 
reinforce the Axis forces across the Mediterranean 
During the first nine months of 1942, thousands of American 
and British planes had flown the Trans African Ferry Route- 
fighter "planes, bombers, and transports carrying personnel and 
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manccuvres m the U S A and rusbed to Egypt to make tip the loss 
&t sea 

By October 24th, 1942, we had sent under Lend Lease or on 
Bniish cash orders 900 medium tanks in all. including over 300 
Shermans We bad also sent ninety of the loi-mm aati tank guns 
and 800 light tanks Most of the light tanks were shipped brfore 
January 1st, 1942, and most of the medium tanks after that date 
Along with the tanks, we had shipped 25 000 lomes and jeeps to 
give the 8th Army and its supply services the extra mobility needed 
for an offensive across the desert 

The increasing deliveries of American and Bntish equipment 
to the Middle East in 1942 imposed enormous new burdens on 
the limited facilities of the Red Sea area They would have been 
impossible without the work of Umied States Army and British 
engmeers in developing the ports and m building roads and rail* 
ways to improve commurucations between the ports and the front 
Equally important were the repair and supply depots built through 
combined British and American efforts In the latter pari of 1941 
and m 1942, dozens of these projects were undertaken for the 
defence of the Middle Bist by the Bntish and by us in Egypt, m 
Entrea and in the Levant States 

A Iar6« repair depot near Cairo was typical There, m various 
stages of completion by June 1942, were a large airport, housmg 
facilities for nearly 10 000 men, a 1 000*bed hospital, warehouses 
and many repair shops equipp^ with the tools needed to repair 
American planes, tanks lomes and guns Stationed there were a 
sizeable number of United States Army engineers and supply 
officers and skilled racchames under the command of Major- 
General Russel L Maxwell These installations were constructed 
in part with Lend I-easc funds and equipped m part with Lend 
Lease tools In them thousands of soldiers and civilians were 
trained by Umted States Army technicians and Amencan civibans 
to repair and service Amencan tanks, tomes and ordnance Some 
of the crews, when teamed, were sent to iront Imc repair depots , 
some were sent to India to tram others in repair depots there i 

Besides the provision of fighting equipment, there was another 
essential job to be done m support of the Bntish, Amencan and 
allied forces m the Middle Eas! That was to prevent famme and 
disorder behind the Jmes In the mam we fought our war with 
the Axis in this region across lands that belonged to other peoples, 
and our campaigns inevitably disrupted seriously their normal 
Civilian life » 1 > 

The area known as the Middto East is a huge one — larger than 
contmental Umted States There are 65,000 000 people mi the 
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countries and lemtortes of Egypt. Iran Iraq Palestine, S> 7 i 
ixbanon Trans Jordania Saudi Arabia Ethiopia, the Sudai 
Soma^liland and Entrea When the Mediterranean route w 
^d and the Nads came down through the Balkans as far i 
pete, the peoples of the Middle East lost many of the most impa 
tarn sources for the supplies they needed They wre cut olT fret 
an their trade routes ewpi one-round Africa and mfo the Re 
^and the Persian Gulf the same route through which our ship 
rnents of mi nary equipment had to be funnelled Most of ib 
s ippingto the Middle East and the available land transport tber 
were nteded first of all for the lighting forces 

>h«^opIcs of the Middle East the resulting shortages wtr 
senom Then in the summer of 1941, a temWe locust plague, tb 
^ond in two jears, swept across ibe whole area from the border 
w Jndia to the Egyptian Desert, and dcsirD>cd a large part of tht 
crop In the Middle East bread is literally the staff of life 
a great famine threatened to tab 
of lives Such a calamity would ako interfere 
stoutly with the military operations of the British and allied 
armies 

Bntish had established at Cairo an 
organization called the Middle Cast Supply Centre To tt the 
H requests for essential 

a unified supply programme was 
nurnmum civilian needs for the entire 
of eram and flour, sugar, and fertilizers were 
distributed 

.i*® Pnontics of need among the vanous countnes 
5 . 0 , l7nH orop failure, several hundrrt 

of 5''^^ 'rere rushed in from Canada. Australia and 
other arcM of the British Commonwealth, and some wheat w^ 
sent also from the United States under Lend Lcie * 1 ?,^ shS- 
ments staved off the threatened famuie 

Cfcnt5*^^i^n^’ became a member of the Supply 

nP P'y’cipal aim of the combined Middle East supply 
programme m wrhich we arc now co-operating has been to develop 

snipments from the United States and oth^r TTm,^ xTAtmne 

bf. snun can be Erown locally II 

hM mMnt encouraging imgaUon and local induslre and Iheshilling 

.-SiSii-iiSs 3 as,irf.jsfs.s 
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a plague that endangered our secunty behind the lines, while 
Rommel’s tanks threatened them m front The campaigns against 
the locusts m 1942 w^ere in full swing during the months when 
reinforcements for the gth Army were being rushed up the Red Sea 
and across Afnca Breeding places along the Persian Gulf were 
reconnoitred, and Emperor Haile Selassie assisted the anti’locust 
brigades to track down the breeding grounds in Ethiopia In 
Saudi Arabia, King Ibn Saud offered hts cooperation Planes 
sprayed the swarms with poison dust from the air, while the lorry 
convoj'S spread poison mash ahead of the advancing locust armies 
The campaigns m 1942 did not result m complete victory, but 
they did save hundreds of thoasandi of tons of grams and prob- 
ably represented greater progress against the locusts in the Middle 
East than had been made in the preceding 2,000 years This year 
the campaign has been resumed, and, os in 1942, Lend Lease planes 
and trucks have joined the British brigades The Soviet Govern- 
ment, too, has now assigned planes to the work 
The countries of the Middle East with our help, have taUn 
many steps towards greater self sulliaency and towards supplying 
United Nations needs In Egypt, thousands of acres that used to 
grow cotton are now produang grains and sugar instead Both 
Egypt and Iraq are grotvjng ncc to make up in part for the loss of 
(he rice that used to come from Burma American com has been 
introduced into Iran through Lend Lease shipments of seed com 
Ethiopia IS now shipping jute to the United Nations 
Small amounts of machinery from Great Bniam and the United 
States have also made possible the development of valuable local 
manufactures Super phosphates are being manufactured m both 
Palestine and Egypt Palestine produces enough dry batteries for 
all Middle Eastern requirements Factories in Iran are producing 
anti freeze for our lorries In Egypt, canning plants are turning 
out rations for American and Bnti^ forces and textile mills are 
producing allied uniform equipment as well as clothing for the 
Civilian population 


nients from the United States are sent under what is known as 
“ cash reimbursable Lend Lease,” because the countries receiving 
the supplies generally have enough foreign exchange to pay for them 
By the summer of 1942, we had proceeded far enough on this 
joint programme to make the vast area behind the forces holding 
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the- El Aiamein line a secxirc base from which to launch a major 

offensive 

fn July and August IW2, the Middle East air forces, greatly 
Strengthened by the amval of more Lend Lease and U SAA F 
planes, smashed with mouniine success at Rommel’s desert supply 
hoes They attacked Axis Mediterraoean ports and convoys with 
devastatmg results, while Bntish submarines and light surface 
warships sank more ships bnneing Axis remforcements 

By the end of the summer, Rommel had apparently decided 
that the longer he waited the furtler the aUies would push ahead 
in the battle of supply Oo the 3 1st of August, 1942, he started his 
final offensive But General Sir Harold Alexander and General 
Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, now commandmg' the British and 
allied forces, nere ready for within six days his offensive was 
broken was the victory that Churchill tmd told me in July 
he hoped would occur before I returned from England to the United 
States 

In the six weeks that followed, Alexander and Montgomery 
completed preparations for their own offensive By September, 
the new General Sbennan tanks and lOS-mm self propelled anti- 
tank cannon, which had lefr the Umied States seventy days before- 
just after the disaster to June— began arnviog at Red Sea ports 
in substantial oumben When they bad been unloaded and pre 
pared for action, Montgomery wasteady 

American and Bntuh bombers and fighters, piloted by men of 
many nationaliies. roared overhead in vvave after wave to soften 
up the enemy On the night of October 23rd, 1942, there followed 
a massed artillery barrage, the most concentrated ever laid down 
by United Nations forces Hundreds of big guns and medium 
guns made in Bntufa and Amencan factones thousands of miles 
apart were Imed up side by side pouring shells into the Axis positions 

Then the 8th Anny advanced — infantiy from Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, India and the nations ui-exile, and the 
armoured forces — ^Amencan Shermans and Grants and British 
Matddas and Valentines, all manned by Bntish and allied crev.'S 
This time the German armour was completely outdated as the 
Shermans and the 105 s turned Rommel s tanks one afrer another 
into flamina wreckage- By November 4th, Rommel was decisively 
beaten and in full retreat 

El Alamein was primarily a Bntish victory It was also a victory 
for mutual aid It showed what the Umtcd.Natiruis jvuild dp sance 
they combined enough of their weapons and their men in a single 
united stnkiflgforce 

As the Sth Army pursued Rommel’s forces back across the 
Egyptian border and mto Ltl^ra, the three great convoys that had 
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sailed from Bntain and the United States when the attack began 
at El Alamem converged off Gibraltar and the Atlanuc coast of 
French Morocco One task force of British warships and transports 
earned United States infantry and armoured forces from England 
It was bound for Oran A second task force, also made up of 
Bntish ships, was bound from England for Algiers with a mwed 
American and British force, including British Commandos and 
American Rangers The third forw, which had sailed from the 
Umted States, was all American and carried troops destined for 
the attack at Casablanca 

At 1 am, on Sunday, November 8th, 1942, the firet landings 
were made at Algiers and Oran Tliree hours later, our troops, 
went ashore in the Casablanca area on the Atlantic coast Within 
forty-eight hours, all our major initial objectives had been secured, 
and on Novembw 11th, the last rcmamins resistance ended when 
Admiral Darlan eoumermanded Vieby s original orders to resist 
Immediately after the capitulation of Algiers, a race for Tunisia 
began Our advance units got withm 25 miles of Tunis, but the 
Axis meanwhile had poured forces into Tunisia by air and sea 
across the narrow Sicilian straits We were unable to bring up 
suSicient air support, for the rainy season turned the temporaiy 
advance fields into seas of mud Supply difficulties multiplied 
rapidly, and it was necessary to suspend further offensive action 
To complete the conquest of Tunisia, we had to wan five months 
while we built up our supply lines and bases m the rear. But all 
Algeria, Morocco and French West Africa were in our hands, and 
on the other side Rommel s army was fleeing before the 8th Army 
The Axis forces in Africa were caught in a gigantic squeeze 
The invasion of North Africa was built on the unified military 
planning of the Combined Chiefs of Staff and on the pooling of 
arms and other material resources through the Combined Boards, 
Lend Lease ahd Reverse Lend Lease All the experience m closely 
integrated air, land and sea attack gamed m the Bntish Commando 
raids on the coasts of occupied Europe during the preceding two 
years went into the planning of the expedition The ocean going 
landing ships and the smaller landing-aaft were built on standard- 
feed designs that had been searchingly tested m raids like that on 
Diepjje and m repeated practice manauvres on the coasts of 
Scotland and Virgima American and British shipyards had worked 
furiously throughout the summer and tutumn of 1942 to turn out 
enough of the landing-ships in tune, some of the larger vesseb 
actually were no{ ready until just one week before the expedition 
got under way 

The supply services of both countries ivere occupied night and 
day for weeks m the tremendous task of bringing men and maters 
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Unless steps were taken at once to restore North Afnea's economy, 
>\e would have to fight a battle tn Tunisia at the end of an o^er]a^ 
supply line that ran 1,000 miles through a population of 16,000,000 
underfed undercloihed, often mdilTerent and perhaps even hostile 
Arabs and Europeans 

The ongmal task forces had earned only two or three thousand 
tons of civilian supplies and barter goods taught with Army funds 
Genera! Eisenhower immediately cabled Washington for additional 
aid It was not long in coming. 

On November 13lh, 1942, five days after the landing, the President 
declared the defence of North Afnca vital to the defence of the 
United States, thus qualifying the area for Lend Lease aid He 
instructed me to see that General Eisenhower got what he wanted 
With a little luck and a lot of Jcg work, we managed to get together 
a first lot of 8,000 tons of essential supplies within a week Within 
another week, we had it all in port and in the Army's hands It was 
in time to m^e the next convoy and reached North Africa before 
the first of the year 

These 8,000 tons, however, did not go far The first important 
food shipments came, not from the United States but from Great 
Britain In the summer of 1942, before our landings, the convoys 
to Malta had bceo sulTenng such heavy losses that the Bntish were 
sending convo}‘s from both ends of the Mediterranean, hoping that 
in this way enough supplies would get through The occupauon 
of North Africa and Libya improved (he naval picture m the Medi- 
terranean. and a Malta convoy from Alexandria amved almost 
intact in December 1942 The second Malta convoy, which was 
to have risked (he run in from Gibraltar, had already left England, 
and now the Bntish sent it to French North Afnca instead 
This convoy corned over 40 000 tons of suppbes, including 
18,000 tons of flour Its cargo had been planned, of course, with 
the needs of Malta in mind, but almost all of it could be used m 
North Africa except a few fertilizers prepared espcaally for the 
rocky Maltese soil Clothing shoes, imik, coDee, tea, kerosene, 
potatoes, and a few chemicals and metal products all helped to 
save the day in the first weeks after the allied landmgs The only 
unhappy reaction, I am told came from French women who ended 
up with some sturdy Bntish shifts and bloomers that had been 
destmed for the female population of Malta 
Four-fifths of the first civilian supplies to reach North Afnca 
were of Bntish origin But the strength of Amenca has become 
‘BuOij-u'ieBeulj'doroah'lnai we gdi most ol toe crebiilor toeTirluhi 
goods The North Afncan public steadfastly beLeves even to this 
day that everything to eat or wear that comes from abroad must 
have come from the Umted States 
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Our first (wo Lend Lease avilian representatives Livingston 
Short and Lloyd Cutler, reached North Africa in December about 
the same time as the convoy cmyiog the first Lend Lease supplies 
They were members of a special mission headed by PauJ Culbertson 
of the State Depardnent, which represented the Lend Lease 
Administration, the Treasury, the Board of Economic Warfare and 
the Department of Agriculture The members of this mission 
joined British representatives to form the nucleus of the North 
African Economic Board orfi3ni2ed by General Eisenhower as a 
staff section of Allied Force Headquarters 

The Board was charged by Genera! Eisenhower svuh the re^ 
sponsibility for securing the civUian front behind the fighting lines 
Short was named Chief of the ImpMt Division of the Board which 
determined civil import requirements, orranted for procuring and 
shipping them, and supervised distribution after they had amved 
The Lend Lease men lO North Africa were under the military 
direction of Major General Sir Humphrey Gale General Eisen- 
hower’s chief administrative officer 
From the first, civilian supplies were imported as an integral 
part of our mhtary programme 

The first objective of the civilian supply programme was to main- 
tain the local economy at the minimum level necessary to prevent 
noting in the ciues or unrest m the fann and mountain areas through 
which ran our supply lines to Tunisia We did not propose to use 
up our armed streogth on guard doty in the rear 
The second objective was to maintain the local labour force 
already working for North African utilities of vital importance to 
the campaign such as the railways and the power plants We had 
also to recruit additional labour for service on the docks and m the 
construction and maintenance of aufi^ds and roads Otherwise, 
many thousands of additional troops would be tied dotvn behind the 
front on the job of kecpuis the supply hues in operation 
The third objective of the prognmroc was to help North Africa 
produce for its own people and for our amucs as much as possible 
of the supplies that otherwise would have to be shipped m from 
this country or from Britain* Aside from the necessity of saving 
shipping space, many essentials of (be modem military machine 
are extremely difficult to ship overseas at all because of packing 
problems or Fenshabiliiy They must be obtained locally wherever 
possible Oxygen for bombers acetylene for welding repau: opera 
lions, and fresh foods all fall mto this category 
Our fourth objective was to restore the economic life of the 
people of North Africa — the first area to be liberated from Axis 
domination All the peoples of occupied Europe were watching 
us It was necessary to show them that liberation from Axis^ 
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tyranny would mean something more than freedom to starve ot 
to live on the charitable leavings of the United Nations forces 
It must mean the reopenir^ of the road to a productive, self- 
supporting economic life of their own The overthrow of Mussolini 
m Italy was certainly not prejudiced by Italian observation of the 
civilian supply programme m North Africa 
Ceterminmg the precise quantity of civilian supplies that would 
be required to accomplish these objectives was a difficult task 
A limited amount of shipping was available for the entire North 
African military operation, and the highest shipping pnority was 
obviously assigned for the men and tanks, the guns and ammunition 
needed to dnve the Gennam and Italians out of Tunisia 
The ultimate decisions on the use of shipping were made by 
General Eisenhower’s staff All the Army services — Ordnance, 
Air Forces, Signal Corps, Quartermaster Corps and Engineers — 
presented their tonnage requirements The civilian supply needs 
were presented by the North African Economic Board The 
Allied Command assessed the comparative militaiy importance of 
all the requirements and finally allotted 30 000 tons of shipping 
from the United States per month to the civil requirements of the 
area, exclusive of coal and oil Britain was to supply the coal, 
which came to 32,500 tons a month for both milita^ and civilian 
needs, and some other civilian requirements also The Mediter- 
ranean was then still closed at the Sicilian straits and a large pro- 
portion of the od would have to come from the United States 
At first, the civil problem of highest military priority m North 
Afnca was to avert famine The economy of this area is based on 
mtense cultivation for the soKalled ** early “ produce markets in 
France and throughout the Mediterranean North African wheat, 
fruits mutton and vegetables were povvn primarily for export to 
France m the early spring and summer, before the French crops 
came m Later m the year, the situation was normally reversed, 
and late French cereals, fruits and vegetables would fiow back into 
North Africa 

The North African harvests in 1942 had been poor None the 
less, when we landed on November 8lh, 1942, a large part of the 
crops had already been taken to France Germany and Italy The 
late crops had not yet come back from Europe m return Of 
course, they never did come back 

French authonties warned us, shortly after the landings m North 
Afnca, that widespread famme could be expected if the allies did 
not send wheat Local estimates of the amount required to mam 
tain the existing ration of less than a pound of bread per day until 
the 1943 harvest came in were 50,000 tons of import^ wheat per 
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month This v-as 166 per cent of the allotted shipping spice for all 
civilian supplies 

With the help of two Bnbsh Minuto of Food experts, the 
North Afncan Economic Board set about the task of reducing this 
figure to manageable proportions One had bwn a gram buyer 
in ciMl life and knew the North Afncan market well The other 


and finally cut the estimated wheat import requirements front 
50000 tons a month to 15,000 tons a month, provided the local 
auihornics adopted additional fesineiive measures The ‘Board 
backed them up and held its wheat and flour rmport programme 
down to this figure It stuck to lU guns m the face of warnings 
that the allied forces would have to assume full responsibility for 
any resulting famine 

Actually, 88.000 tons of flour and wheat were shipped in during 
the sue months ending June 30th, 1943— a rate of slightly less than 
the estimated requirement of IS,000 tons a month Of the total, 
84,000 tons were actually used m North Africa, and 4,000 tons 
«ere left for use In Sicily The 84,000 tons, however, were vital. 
If they had not arrived, them would have been no bread rations 
whatever in March. April and May 1943— the last ihrcc months 
before the harvest But because of the reduced estimates ive had 


better example of the value of trained civilian experts m a military 
campaign 

The shortage of clothing m North Africa was almost as severe 
3s the shortage of food when out forces landed Textile imports 
needed for clothing for the Arabs had shrunk to almost nothing 
under Vichy. Woollen goods Tot European type clothes had not 
been seen at all since 1940 Shoe imports had also stopped com- 
pletely. The clothing stores wre empty, and many people were 
lorng ragged To help clothe them, w« seat before the end of the 
Tunisian campaign 8,000 tons of textiles and 2,500 tons of shoes 
tnd ready-made clothing This wias a small amount for 16,000,000 
5eopIe, but it did relieve the worst of the shortage 

Besides food and clothing, we have shipped stnall quantities 
•if msefc/Jerj”, spofc ports aud jnatenals for the production in 
Vorth Africa of supplies needed there and by the United Nations. 
Tordage, fish ncu and tin-plate, for example, have assisted in 
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restonng the local sardine industry The shipment of a few coal- 
cutting tools has stepped up production in the North Afncan. coal 
mines and will reduce the amomt of coal that has to be shipped 
m And we are obtaining for' the Ufuted Nations an mcreasing 
tonnage of high grade iron ore, phosphates to use as fertilizers, 
and cobalt, a very scarce metal essential to make alloy steels Most 
of the iron ore and phosphates have been shipped to Britain, thus 
reducing Britain’s need for steel and fertilizers from the United 
States 

We have sent petrol and spare parts to run the North African 
lorries essential to our Array’s supply system We have sent medi 
cal supplies to prevent epidemics One emergency shipment v.as 
made by air to West Afnca when the spread of the terrible sleep- 
ing siclmess threatened both the native population and our own 
troops 

Only a small percentage of Lend Lease supplies, principally 
nulk for children and some food and clothmg for iriiabitants of 
war-damaged Tunisia, were distributed as direct relief Almost all 
American goods have been distributed through regular commercial 
channels If we had attempted to distribute all the goods Dursclve3> 
we would have had to send thousands of additional American 
avilians or Army men, instead of the three score men in the Lend* 
Lease Mission 

The United States is being paid m cash by the French authonties 
for Its shipments of civdiao supplies to North Afnca Payments 
totalling over $40,000,000 have already been made The French 
are able to pay b^me their dollar balances have been increased, 
by our Army’s purchases of francs in North Afnca 

With the new harvest at the end of June 1943, we wrote finis 
to further wheat and flour shipments to North Africa Smee then 
shipments of food to North Africa have been limited almost entirely 
to small amounts of sugar, tea and nulk, which cannot be provided 
locally 

Our efforts were always directed especially towards assisting 
North Afnca to feed itself and to provide food for our Army too 
out of the crops to come To that end, small quantities of spare 
parts for agncultural machinery, tractor fuel, binder twine and 
bags ijere sent in for this year’s early harvest, and additional ship- 
ments of fertilizers, insect sprays, seeds and agncultural machinery 
were budgeted for the plantings that followed The farmers of 
North A&ica are again planting and harvesting large crops, and 
North Afnca is making an ever greater contnbution to the United 
Nations cause 

Some months ago Elmer Davis, Director of the Office of War 
Information, sent me a copy of a letter that Sergeant George M 
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Fned. of a United States Amor antt itoft 
tJhca, had ivtitten m January 1943 to tofa t^y m 1 

•■It IS not difficult to understand.” he wott, 

22;™rffir^d“S'“tSS°.U'e re^^. to 

*Vs*preKy'c^ w'n£d?m. bSoiv to sd”“°jJj^o 

She hM become ovemishl fervenUy pro Urnted Nanom vw 
die channel WeU. it seems tot^ tnT^lmeX wJh three 
grocery store and, to her for her kids, and 

cans of evaporated irulk That . o,* showed me the 

thats the kind of language ^ tte blessings of the 

cam, and tears came to hcr^cyes as she 

Lord upon the Americans ” have been famine 

Match, Apnland May 1943. three erucul 

m North Atrica without our f<»d ^toiMUW, through 

months of the Tunisian campai^ Uur PP yVloers m the 
the entire length of Algeria bulkiest cargoes moved out 

centre were our principal ports The coastal vesseb to 

again from Oran and Algi^ Airena and thence 

• ■ ■ "... if Top pnonty 

■ ' , . Airports at Oran 

. 1 in the Tunisian 

and Algiers to the bumpy meadow auiiCi«^ -j^*‘-y j on the 

scrub The remainder went overtop ^ earned 

Algerian railway with its tiny ^ B ^ average American 
a maximum of 10 tons— « hiahway ran through ^e 

wagon Both the railroad Md _ Plateau and then 

mountains to the high and 

■ ' , • on these routes 

■ . ■ • * ■ , at ports, airfields 

• ' • ' ’ , . I id yet it IS a fact 

or on the long stretches ol ^jjo'not one important mishap 

that throughout the Tunisian transport system m Morocco 

occurred to any link of the to an act of sabota^ 


the front and bchmd the mies, uav. .j.- ^ 

offensive m Tunisia «intured 'Hipoh on Jaou^ «ta. 

The Bntnh 8th Army Ui' ^gyph™ 

1943, after a 1,400-m.le chase across in 
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deserts Soon afterwards, what remained of Romme! s army had 
retired into Tuiusia behind the Mareth Line, where it joined forces 
with the army which the Axis had rushed to Tunisia under Von 
Amim 

General Eisenhower’s command was extended to include the 
8th Army Directly under him were three Bntish veterans, General 
Alexander, Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham and Ait Quef, 
Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, m charge of the land, sea and air forces 
respectively Each of their commands included Bntish, American, 
and French units Among General Alexander’s ground forces 
were also Austrahans, New Zealanders, South Africans, the fierce 
fighting Moroccan “ Goums,” Indians, Senegalese, and even some 
Indo Chinese Admiral Cunningham had Greek, Polish and 
Norwegian wanhips m his fleet, nnd Air Marshal Tedder’s air 
forces included Pohsh, Gredc and Yugoslav fliejs besides the 
Americans, British and French, and units from theBntishDominions 

The day after the 8th Army entered Tripoli, a Fighting French 
brigade under General Le Clerc joined the British after a S.OOd- 
mile advance across the Sahara Desert from. Fort Lamy in French 
Equatorial Africa Riding in battered Bntish and Amencan Lend 
Lease trucks, supported by a few Amencan and Bntish aircraft, 
they had taken one Italian held oasis after another in southern 
Libya Their losses had been heavy, but they were eager to join 
in the final Tunisian campaign '' 

Another colourful United Nations fighting force in North Africa 
was the Corps Franc d’Afnque — the Free Corps of Afnca This 
group, organized by General Giraud and commanded by French 
Anny officers, though not a part of the regular French Army, was 
■made up of refugees from every country in Eurppe Many of them 
•were exiled Germans and Austrians and Poles who had enlisted 
in the French Foreign Legion before the fall of France, only to 
be sent by Vichy, after the Armistice, to forced labour on the Trans- 
Saharan railway and in the coal mines on the edge of the Sahara 
Liberated after our arrival, they jumped at Giraud’s offer to join 
in the fight 

The Corps Franc d’Afnque had to depend for supphes in the 
•first few months on what could be spared by the regular Bntish, 
Amencan and French forces They got along on one mess kit for 
every three or four men They rode in British reconnaissance cars, 
American jeeps, and anaenl Freodi mule-wagons Th^ had all 
kinds of rifles and artillery, and one dr two each of most of the 
known vanetics of alhed tanks They fed themselves on what 
^ey could find, and their uniforms looked like a sandlot collection 
-But they became one of the toughest fitting units m Africa I ubi 
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told they were kno\vn among the baseball minded American soldiers 
in North Afnca as the “ Gashouse Gang ” of Tunisia 

The regular French Aroiy was almost as badly off for equipment 
when the allied forces arn\ed The best of its equipment was of 
1938 and 1939 vintage, and there was little enough of that The 
German-Ilalian Armistice Commissions had succeeded in de- 
mihtanzmg practically everything — except what the French had 
managed to hide Neat botes had been bored into the machine 
guns and m the barrels of the shore batteries There was hardly 
an anti aircraft gun in the entire French Army m North Afnca 
There were only a few batteries of heavy artillery a score of tanks 
lOf ancient vintage, limited supplies of rifles and side arms and a 
small number of usable machine-guns A few antiquated planes 
made up the entire equipment of the French Air Force, and its 
fliers had been bmited by the Nazis to thuty minutes of flying tune 
a month 

r There had been no provision in the ArtnisUce Agreement of 
November 11th, 1942, signed immediately after our landings, for 
the reactivauon of the French military forces However, on 
November 15th. the President affirmed our policy to supply weapons 
to the peoples of temiones liberated from Axis control la order 
to hasten the defeat of the enemy Soon afterwards units of the 
Rcnch Army began to volunteer for service under General Eisen- 
hower, and on December 13tb, he issued orders to all commanders 
in combat areas to give arms out of their own stocks to French 
units already fighting or prepanng to fight 

On December 24th, General Eisenhower establuhed a Joint 
Rearmament Comnvttee, whose purpose vvas to effect “ an over- 
all plan for the rehabilitation of the French forces on land, in the 
air, and on the sea ” The Committee was composed of American, 
Bntish and French ofilcers In acconJaace with policies laid down 
the next month at the Casablanca Conference, it developed a pro- 
gramme for reamung a French Army of more than 300,000 men 
and re-creating a French Air Force of 1,000 planes Soon after 
wards equipment for the French both from the United States and 
Bntain, began to flow into Africa — enough for several armoured 
and infantry divisions Unlike civilian supplies the munitions 
were supplied to the French imder Lend Lease without any cash 
payments 

On March 20ih, 1943, the final offensive m Tunisia began The 
8th Army attacked on the Mareih Line, while the Amencans under 
Ceocral Patloa the Bntjsh Fast Amy, and Frenr* units anned 
vath American and British equipment attacked on the other side 
to divert enemy strength Within a few days, the Mareih Line 
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was flanked, and by April 7th, American patrols had made 
with advance units of the 8th Army southost of Gafsa T" 
CO ordinated allied attack forced Rommel s army back to 
the enemy was squeezed mto the Turns Bizerla Cap Bon triangle j 
At the same time, mtensive aerial blows were struck at the Axi 
supply lines across the Sicilian straits by airmen of many Unit« 
Nations all flying as one team m planes produced in both Amencai 
and British factones Within fourteen days 147 enemy transpor 
planes and thirty one ships were sunk or damaged We hat 
effectively cut the enemy’s cominumcations with his supply base 
while our own functioned smoothly 
The concludmg attacks were begun on April 20th, 1943 Or 
May 7th, British armoured forces drove into Turns itself, while th 
American Second Corps smashed its ^ay into Bizerta Membec 
of the Corps Franc d Afnque raced the Americans mto the Axi! 
stronghold Three days later, the 8th Army and a French arm; 
corps completed the job on Cup Bon There was no Dunkirk foi 
the Axis More than a quarter of a million German and Italiai 
troops surrendered, and units of the reborn French Army accountet 
for almost 50,000 of the prisoners ^ 

The French Air Force that participated in the Tunisian campaigt 
was truly international m its equipment One of its units, th< 
Lafayette Escadrille, was equipped with thiro' six Airacobras sup 
plied under Lend Lease , another with sixteen Spitfires furnished b] 
Great Bntam Because enough Lend Lease or British planes bai 
not yet amved, a third group, known as Group 8, was equippct 
with seventeen French Leo 45 s of 1939 vintage, brought togelhei 
from scattered airfields in North and West Afnca and patched uj 
with whatever spare parts could be made to fit Although too simj 
•and vulnerable for daylight operations, they did good work in. nigh 
bombmg raids over the Axis lines | 

Back in Algiers and Casablan(ia> there were parades on Sunday 
May 9th, 1943, in celebration of the fall of Tunis Thousands g 
French soldiers, who ^vere not UJ tune for the Tunisian campaigt 
but who were trammg for the invasion of Europe, drove '' 
Sherman tanks, self propelled artillery, new jeeps, lorries 
combat cars through the streets Bchmd them miirched 
equipped infantry and engineer battalions It \vas the first lurt 
m thr« years that soldiers of Fiance had been seen in a fulI-dresS 
parade, and the crowds that Imed the pavements wept and cheerct 
and waved the Tricolor A new Fiance was nsing from the asho 
t>f defeat i 

Eight weeks after the Axis had been eliminated from AfnCa 
the first step m the invasion of Europe i^as taken with the landing: 
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on Sicily It was another United Nations combined operation— 
of leadership, of men, of ships and of weapons It packed e\en 
more power than the Libyan and North African campaigns that 
preceded it This time Sicily was ours, and Mussolini ivas o\’er 
thrown in little more than a month The fortress of Europe was 
breached 
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LEND LEASE AND THE UNITED STATES 

The United Slates has pot info Lend Lease about twcK-c cents 
out of ct-ery dollar that we have spent to fight this war By the 
middle of 1943 — two years and four months after Lend Lease began 
— the total cost of our Lend Lease aid amounted to $12,900,000 000, 
and that figure has smee been going up at the rate of a little more 
than 1,000 million dollars a month 
This IS Ihe simplest measure of Lend Lease— the number of 
American dollars that we have spent to produce the goods and 
provide the services that we ha'e made available to our fighting 
allies But it gives only a hint of the real meaning of our aid 
for wt are not winning the war with dollars The victories of the 
United Nations arc won by fighting men using plnnes tanks, ships 
and guns In the last analysis, the measure of our Lend Lease aid 
must be foand in extra strikmg power on the battle fronts against 
Our enemies « * 

VVhat does $12,900 000 000 of Lend Lease by June 30th 1943, 
actually mean in terms of fighting strength? 

First of all it means about 13,000 auplancs — a few hundred 
of our big four motor bombers, 4 000 medium bombers, 5 000 
fighters, many trainers and some military transport planes And 
It means also the spare parts necessary to keep these planes in the 
air and many motors fbr airihunes built in the factories of our 
allies All Ihis accounts for close to 2 000 million dollars 
Of these 13 000 airplanes more have gone to Russia than to any 
other battle front In the early days of course, most Lend Lease 
planes went to the British forces in Egypt and in the British Isles 
But as the sea lanes and the ferry routes to Russia have been 
expanded, the Soviets share of our Lend Lease airpbncs has 
steadily risen By Uic middle of 1943 the Russians were receiving 
Over a third of them The next largest shipments v«nt to the 
Bniuh Isles and the balance to the Mediterranean the Pacific and 
the Far Eastern theatres 
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The Lend Lease planes \\c are sending from the United States 
represent about stxteen out of o-ety hundred that our factones are 
turning out The other ei^ty four are going to our ora Army 
and Navy The percentage of planes vie lend lease in any one 
month depends, of coune, on the strategic decisions of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff as these are earned out by the Munitions 
Assignment Board From month to month, the percentage fluctu- 
ates In one recent month, we sent 22 per cent of our plane pro- 
duction under Lend-leajc, in another recent month, it was dovvn 
to 10 per cent 

The planes we manufacture in the United States are not divided 
up according to the ability of our allies to pay for them or on the 
basis of orders placed many months before Lend Lease is a 
flexible mechamsm geared to the monih-by-month requirements of 
our over-all war strategy Our planes are assigned, as they come 
off the production bnes, to the forces and to the theatres of war 
where they can strike the hardest blows 
The proportion of oof tanks that wc are sending to our allies 
under Lend-Lease has been much higher than the proportion of 
planes In this held, probably more than anywhere else, we hate 
been the arsenal of our allies Over 14 000 tank's had gone abroad 
under Lend Lease by the middle of 1943, and many more were on 
the docks or rolling out of the factones This means today about 
thirty-eight out of extry hundred tanks produced In the United 
Slates— a higher percentage for Lend Lease probably than of any 
other military item we produce Tanks account for over 1,000 
million dollars of the total figure of Lend-Lease aid 
Three hundred thousand lorries, jeeps, scout cars and other 
vehicles account for another 500 million dollars Out of every 
seven Lend-Lease motor vehicles, three have gOne to Russia, two « 
to the Pacific and the Far East, and the other two to Egypt, Britain, 
Iran or other theatres of war American Lend Lease lomes ore 
fighting the war of supply all over the globe, although we have only 
sent ten out of every hundred wc produce 
The planes, tanks and lorries. to|etbcr with more than 1,500 
million dollars worth of guns and ammunition, 1,000 million dollars 
worth of fighting ships, landing craft and merebam vessels leased 
to our allies, and thousands of other smaller items total up to a 
little over 6,000 million dollars Or. put m another wa>. about six 
cents out of cver> dollar wc have spent for die war have gone to 
buy weapons and ships for the fighting forces of our allies, 

Akfisijaf abniumv wejruVejn this country go to our own soldiers 
~o>Tr four-fifths of them No American soldier ever goes into 
batik without the proper fighiing equipment because of Lend- 
Lease Our own Mmy and Navy officers who handle the Lend- 
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Lease munitions programme see to that But we in this country 
have b^n able to produce more weapons than we could bring to 
bear with maximum effect on the enemy We had the greatest 
industrial capacity, we were attacked last, and we have never lost 
an hour of war production because of enemy action 
In the begmnmg, we were not geared up for war, and it took 
us a while to get our production started Even in the early months 
of 1942, after we had been attacked, wc were still second to the 
British in arms production But now that our war plants are run- 
ning m high gear, we are an arsenal such as the world has never 
known before, producing by ourselves more munitions than all the 
Axis nations combmed 

6,000 million dollars will buy a lot of weapons, and we haw 
indeed sent a vast quantity of munitions abroad under Lend Lease 
American armies in the field equipped with American weapons are 
fightmg side by side with the forces of other United Nations who 
are striking our enemies with greater power because they have been 
strengthened by weapons which also came from this country But 
wc cannot take too much credit for arming the forces of our allies 
They are using their oivn factories to the limit, and they have been 
able m large pan to arm themselves Lend Lease weapons supply 
them with an extra fightmg punch 
When ne take the 12 per cent Lend Lease slice of our total war 
spending and slice that up m Cum. about half ofit represents fighting 
equipment The next largest slice of Lend lease represents in- 
dustrial materials and rnachmely for making or repairing weapons, 
railway equipment for hauling goods to the factoncs and to the 
battle fronts, and oil and petrol These also are weapons, although 
one stage removed from the battle fronts They account for* 
nearly 3 000 million dollan more out of the $12,900,000,000 of our 
total aid • f 

It IS s ery easy to see how an American gun, no matter who shoots 
It, IS speeding victory when it kills a German soldier, or knocks 
out a German tank, or brings down a Japanese plane When a 
ship sails with a load of Lend Lease aluminipm ingots or steel bars, 
or with a load of Lend Lease machine tools, the connection between 
those supplies and the battle fronts against Germany and Japan is 
a little less apparent In the long run, however, our industnal 
shipments ton for ton probably result m greater sinking power 
agamsl our enemies than our shipments of ^capons themselves 
By sending aluminium to Bntai/i, for example, we put to fullest 
toff AT the csiise cf (he i/m(e(i Nsttoas the sLihed irfrottf cf BtWsh 
workmen, British power capacity, and British industnal plants 
which can turn out finished planes to stnke at Germany and Japan 
By sending a Lend Lease tyre factory to Russia, we enable the 
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Soviet Union to make lyres out of their own rubber for the Icrtiw 
carrying troops and arms to the battle-front agaiitst the retreating 
Nazis "Die aluminium m Britain and the tyre factory in Russia 
add more to our combined striking power than they would if they 
remained here m this country And that is the test %'c use when we 
decide whether or not to send industrial products abroad 
The final decisions on where our raw materials and industrial 
equipment arc to go are made by the Requirements Committee 
of the War Production Board in accordance with the general policies 
of the Combined Production and Resources Board and the Com 
hired Raw Matenals Board Lend Lease requirements are filed 
with the Requirements Cpmmiitee side by side with the require- 
ments for our own Army, Navy and civilian production, and with 
the requirements for the maintenance and expansion of our own 
.industrial plant The busmess men, industnat experts, and 
economists in the W P B have a difficult job because the supply is 
often far smaller than the sum total of the requests Lend lease 
requests are met only to the extent that experts decide that the 
matenals and the tiuchmery out allies ask for will do more to speed 
victory if we send them abroad than if we keep' them at home 
The decisions on lend teasing industrial supplies are complicated 
end difficult at best, aod we have undoubtedly made some mistakes 
Through a natural desire to keep all American war plants nuking 
at top speed, we have probably kept some raw materials and machines 
hdre at home which could have contributed more to the war in the 
factories of one of our allies We have probably sent some abroad 
that did not result in striking power quite so quickly as if we had 
retained them to make weapons for our own forces 
Moreover, no matter how carefully decoions ore made, they may be 
upset by the exigencies of war Russia takes the offensive and 
no longer needs barbed wire that we have ordered for her The 
Burma Road is cut, and some of the supplies purchased for China 
can no longer be delivered Shipping is diverted from the run to 
Great Britain for the North African campaign, and iteel desuned 
for Britain begins to pile up in the vrarehouscs When such things 
happen, the Lend I^ase AdmuustratioQ reports it t6 the WPB 
and any other mterested agency of the Government Then, just 
as the Mumtions Assignment Board reassigns weapons on the basis 
of sudden needs on the battle fronts, so industnal supplies are 
reassigned to our o\vii war plants or to another Lend Lease country 
Although the amounts of Lend Lease mdustrial items in them 
selves bulk large — ^7,000 003 tons of steel, for example, over 
200,000,000 dollars worth of machine tools and over lOOOOOOOO 
barrels of petroleum products up to June 30tb, 1943— the per- 
centage of our total production that is lend leased is very small 
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Only about six tons of steel out of every hundred, only nine dollare 
out of every hundred dollars wonh of machine tools, and only 


shooting at, however, they arc far more important than these per- 
centages indicate A single shipment of special alloy steel or a 
few machine tools may break a bottle-neck in the war production 
of one of our allies and result in manifold its own value in finished 
weapons 

Tbe same rules that apply to the division of our weapons and 
industrial materials are applied to our food supply Otir own 
Army and Navy and civilians must have what they need to main- 
tain themsehes at the peak of fightmg and working efliciency 
But Jt IS equally vital to our plans for winning the war that vve 
help our allies as much as »c can to mainiain rations sufficient to 
keep them as effective fighting partners We cannot afford mal- 
nutrition among the war workers in Brmsh faciones, or famine 
in Russia and substandard rations for the Red Am\>, jf we can 
possibly prevent it 

The Food Requirements and Allocations Committee of the 
War Food Adminfstfation, under the over-all guidance of the 
Combined Food Board, performs the same function in the distribu- 
tion of food as the Requirements Committee of the W P B docs 
for indusirnl materials All requests for food— for the Army, the 
Navy, for civilians in the United Sfites and for Lend-Lease— come 
to this Committee Its members must decide how much food we 
can spare for the vital needs of our allies 

From the beginning of Lend Lease to the middle of 1943, we 
were able to lend lease over 5 000,000 tons of food In addition 
to that, about 700 000 tons of other agricultural products were 
sent Taken logeiher, ihcsc accouni for another 2,000 irulhon 
dollars of the $12,900,000,000 iota! of Lend-Lease aid 

In the over all picture, the Lend Lease slice of Amcncan food 
has been small— 6 per cent in 1942 and about 10 per cent m 1943 
In crucial items the Lend-Lease percentage has b^n even smaller 
Haifa pound ofboefout of every hundred pounds, three quarts of 
milk out of every hundred two cans of canned fruit and less than 
one can of cann^ vegetables out of every hundred have been lend 


mutton out of ci'cry hundred pounds, ten eggs out of a hundred, 
20 per cent of our canned fish, and IS per cent of ojr dned fruit. 
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American soldiers and sailors and civiliaos are getting about 
90 per cent of the food we produce Why is it then that we have 
shortages in this country'^ We had record food production for 
three years running in 1940, 194l and 1942, and this year w may 
again break the record m spite of the inevitable difficulties which 
confront our farmers in war time The question, “ Where has all 
our food gone’ ” is a fair one 

Although (he answer m all its details is very complicated, the 
fundamentals may be stated simply In the first place, many of 
our young men and women now in the armed services are eating 
more than they ever did before and eating better food than ever 
before Our Army and Navy feed our soldiers and sailors well, 
and Lknow that no American would have it otherwise 
Even allowing for the iiKreased rations of those who have gone 
into the armed forces and for the Lend>Lease shipments, however, 
as much food has been available to American civilians as m the 
average years before the ivar The extra volume of food that our 
farmers have managed to produce has just about equalled the 
increased needs of the armed forces and of our allies There has 
been less of some things for civilians in this country, but more of 
others Yet we have*had shortages and rationing 
The heart of the matter is simply that the average American 
today has a good bit more money to spend on food than, before 
the war, and he has oamrady sou^ to spend it As a nation, we 
can Jjuy as much food as we ever did But we have money to buy 
more than that now, and hence there have been “ shortages 
The fact is that we in the United States have really suffered 
nothing worse than inconveniences so far as food is concerned 
\STule som? of us may not be able to obtain as much beef, butter 
and some other particular items of food as we had before, others 
are actually getting more because for the first time they are able 
to affprd an adequate diet And no one in this countiy has hpd 
to go without enough food for good health because of the war 
Outside of the United States, however, there is a very real world 
shortage of food that will grow more and more serious as the war 
draws to a victorious end That has occurred dunng every major 
war, and this wans by far the most widespread and devastating ever 
fou^t Food will continue to be one of our critical problems, and 
It will require the full co-operatiort of every one of the United 
Nations to prevent hunger abroad from endangering our victory 
As our forces smash into Hitler’s European fortress and the 
liberated peoples rise up to join us in the dnve on Berlin, we shall 
probably have to share more of our food than we have so far 
Entirely aside from reasons of common humanity, n will be essential 
to our own vjfCtory to do so Huo^r and famine breed disease. 
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epidemics spread swiftly If they occur m areas Iwhere our troops 
are operating they might easily take the lives of more American 
men than German bombs and bullets Moreover, the despair of 
those who have long gone hungry can lead to riots and disorders 
which would senously hamper our military operations 

Taking a longer view, famine and disease can reduce nations 
to a hopeless lethargy that would delay for years the rebuilding 
of devastated countries so that they can again support themselvM 
and trade with us and the rest of the world on a mutually prolitable 
basis 

Helping to feed the peoples liberated from tiie grip of the Axis 
will not mean any real shortage of food in the United States All 
the mdications are that we shall continue to be about the best 
fed people m the world We may have a simpler and less varied 
fare than we would hke, but it will be more than enough for our 
needs, and every pound that we can spare to relieve hunger abroad 
will faring Amencan soldiers home from final victory that much 
sooner 

When our Lend Lease food shipments arc added to the ship 
ments of weapons and industrial materials, they account for J 1,000 
million dollars out of the^ $12,900,000 000 total of Lend Lease aid 
The 2,000 millions remammg do not represent supplies They arc 
fqr seryices rendered to our allies— rental of merchant ships ferrying 
of airplanes, repairing of allied naval and merchant vessels, training 
of pilots, and many other services 

Over 500 million of the dollars charged up to services havc*been 
spent on factories and svarehouses in this country which are used 
to manufacture and store Lend Lease goods These facilities, of 
course, are all owned either by the Government or by private 
Amencan citizens and represent a permanent addition to our own 
industnal plant We have spent a little over 1,000 million dollars 
to provide the shipping and the air transport and ferrying services 
that our allies need Another 300 million represents money paid 
out to our American shipyards for repairs and other services to the 
ships of our allies 

This is the breakdown, then, of the SI2 900,000 000 total of 
lend Lease aid — $6,200 000,000 worth of planes, tanks, guns, 
ammumtion, ships, Ionics, and other fighting supplies 
$2SOOOOOOOO of raw materials and industnal equipment, 
$1,900,000,000 of food and other agncultural products, 
$2,000 000,000 of shipping, ship repairs, factories and other services 
We provide these things under Lend-Lease because they fight tor 
our cause just as our own soldieis do, A LuAwa/Te bomber is no 
less out of the fight because the Amencan gun that shot il down 
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was manned by a Russian A base in New Gumea is no less 
captured because some of the American tanks that blasted out the 
Japanese were manned by Australians 
We Americans are a bard headed people, however, and the 
average American will naturally say to himself. “ $12, 900, 000,000 
is a lot of money Have we got our money’s worth ’ ” 

I think that we have m more than double measure The total 
impact of Lend Lease on out economy has been relatively small 
The dividends it has paid have been enormous We are, it is true; 
drawing heavily upon our national resources to fight this war 
mostly to arm and equip our own fighting men, bm also to aid our 
allies If we had not had Lend Lease, however, if Britain had gone 
under. Hitler had isolated Russia, Japan had completed the con 
quest of China, and finally we in the Western Hemisphere had 
stood alone against an Axis-dommatcd world, who can measure 
the expenditure of men and of our maienaJ wealth we would have 
had to make if our liberties V«rc to sumve ’ 

But I would rather defer on this point to the eloquent words 
of Senator George m June 1943 during the consideration of the 
Fourth Lend-Lease Appropmuon Bill By the end of April of 
(hst year, the cost of our Lend Lease progra/nme had climbed to 
$11,000,000,000 In May, we went before the Committee on 
Appropnations of the House and the Senate wuh a request for 
6 OOO million dollars of new funds When the bill reached the 
Senate floor, Senator George, who is Chairman of the Finance 
Commictee, explained why he thought we had got our money’s 
worth for our Lend Lease expenditures 
*' This Nation is spending today at the rate of approximately 
$8,000,000,000 a month.” he said “ 1 am convinced that if we 
had not made the preparations which we made m those precious 


cost us an untold number of human lives, the lives of the best men 
we have in the Nation Even if we have shortened this war by 
only six months, w’c have cut down our expenditures, at the present 
rate, by $48,000,000,000, not by a mere 511,000 000 000, and in 
the blood of our men, in the tears of their mothers, we have saved 
more than can ever be estimated." 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

WEAPON FOR VICTORY 

March 11th, 1943, was the second anniversary of the Lend Lease 
Act On that day we of the Lend Lease Administration joined 
with representatives of the United Nations at an anniversary 
luncheon T V Soong Lord Halifax, and Maxim Litvinov, each 
expressed the profound appreciation of his countrymen for the 
contributions to their fighting strength and to the strength of the 
United Nations as a whole, which had been made through Lend- 
Lease As I introduced them, however, I 'did not feel that the 
United States was on the giving end and they on the receiving end 
For each of these men represented a nation which like our own 
nation, was giving everything to achieve unconditional victory— 
Russia and China, both fighting with undying courage on their 
ovm soil, Britain, which stood fast after Dunkirk when all was 
nearly lost We were all of us giving everything we had, our blood 
and our treasure, to hasten for all of us the day of victory 

Before we became' United Nations, when each of us went his 
own way, we had only weakness and defeats and disasters Since 
we have become United Nations, we have taken the war to the 
enemy Today we arc truly on the march No matter how many 
months of bitter struggle may lie ahead there is no longer any one 
among us who doubts for an instant that unconditional victory is 
ours— so long as we stick together . And it is plain enough that 
the Axis leaders also know this to be true — so long as we stick 
together 

'This IS the reason *c ha\c gained the power that ive have today 
and that is the one condition on which ultimate victory now de 
pends As Congressman Bloom said during the debate on the 
extension of the Lend Lease Act laSl spring " For any group of 
nations to fight an enemy which is both disciplined and ruthicis 
requires mutual trust and close co operation ” I am sure this 
is what Senator George had in mind when he said a few days Jaicr, 
“'The Wstonans.of the future will t^ogntze that the dale of the 
signing of the Lend Lease Bill was the day on which the Axis powers 
263 
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were defeated ” It is, I am sure, what Senator Vandcnberg meant 
when he said that Lend-Lease operations “ are at the base of our 
mutual strategy, “Ihcy are the to our co-ordination for allied 
victory,” ^ 

What we are able to do with our victory when it is finally ours 
will depend entirely on whether wc make the peace in the same 
way as wc have learned to fight aggression— as United Nations 
With unity we have achieved miracles m the 30 months since March 
IJth, 1941 We have escaped ,a disaster that might have set back 
the clocks of freedom for centuries to come We are winning 
instead the opportunity to make new and great advances toward 
a better life for ourselves and for all men We can use that oppor- 
tumty oflly if we stick together 

One might, mdeed, ask why there should,, be any question at 
all of our continuing to work together Having won the war only 
because we were united, what a ghastly mocteiy it would be if 
we lost the peace because wc permitted our unity to be destroyed 
Tlien, truly, the lives of our men and the sacrifices of all those 
who have fought and worked for victory would have been given 
iirvam 

If wc hasc learned to collaborate in war, w'e can surely do so in 
peace There will be many problems to be worked out between 
us, of course There will inevitably be clashes of interest, and 
there will be points of friction But that is nothing new or fright- 
cnmg-^ither within a nation or between nations Such questions 
can be settled to our mutual benefit as we go along Those Ameri- 
cans who doubt (his have always seemed to me strangely lacking 
in confidence in the ability of the American people lo use the power 
of our country wisely and well m international relations 

What have we to fear? Coropctitioa with Great Britain’ Let 
us hope that there is plenty of healthy competition as well as close 
co-operation between us m (he building up of the world trade and 
prosperity in our own and m other lands The United States 
should be the last country in the world to fear competition after 
this war is won We shall have by far the greatest industrial power, 
immense material resources, a country undamaged by the enemy, 
business men who can stand up lo business men anywhere m the 
world, and a new and intimate knowledge of other peoples and 
other lands gamed by the milhons of our men who have gone 
abroad If I were British, I could understand, perhaps, feanng 
competition from us in the post war world, for Britain has suffered 
heavy economic losses as well as military losses But the British 
w«»’£XfwLhiiSitiess,men.tcia,and-theicwiH rebuild the economy of 
their country It is in our own interests that they succeed In a 
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prosperous, free world there will te abundant economic 'oppor- 
tunities for both of us 

Do we fear Communism in Russia"^ Why should we? Is our 
faith so weak m our own form of Govemipent and in what free 
enterprise regulated in the interests of democracy has done and will 
continue to do for the United States? We have been working out 
our own experiment in our own way for more than 160 years Let 
us continue to do so, and let the Soviet work out its own experi- 
ment m Its own way We have nothing to fear from Russia. Wo 
have everything to gam by a close, effective and friendly collaboration 
with her m our mutual self-interest 

Do we fear a reborn China‘s Ofeoursenot China has been the 
world’s most peaceful great nation for more than two thousand 
years The new China emerging m this war had become a moral 
leader for all the United Nations through the vision of its people and 
Its leaders of what is required for building a truly collaborative 
world 

In the making of peace, there is nothing for Americans to fear 
but a failure to have confidence In ourselves and m our country 
If we are prepared to continue our war collaboration into the peace, 
we shall get collaboration from the other nations of the world to 
our mutual benefit 

All of the United Nations have subscribed to the objectives of 
the Atlantic Charter and the United Nations Declaration, which 
are in essence freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedcMn 
from want and freedom from fear TTicsc are not objectives which 
can be won Overnight by wishful thinking There is a long hard 
toad ahead toward each of them But they are no more unreal and 
no less worth striving for than the principles set forth in our own 
Declaration of Independence On the contrary, they arc the 
practical neccssiUes for the budding of a secure and lasting peace ^ 
All history shows that there can be neither peace nor prosperity 
when fear and want and tyranny prevail 

The methods of political coUaboration necessary to achieve 
collective sccunty have still to be worked out It will not be an 
easy task But with the United Nations as d foundation we can 
accomplish it. This is a responsibility that the people, the Congress 
and the President — all of us — wdl share together for our countr> 

The way to economic collaboration in the post-war world lies 
along the path charted in Article VII of the Master Lend-Lease 
Agreements with our allies There wp agree that the final Lend- 
Lease settlement shall include provision for agreed action, “ open 
to participation by all counines of like mind, directed to the expan- 
sion, by approprutc mtemalional and domestic measures, of pro- 
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ducijon cmploymenf and the cxdjangeard consumpfton of goods 
which arc the material foundations of the liberty and welfare of ah 
peoples, and in genera! to the attainment of all the economic 
objectives set forth in the Joint Declaration made on August I4th 
1941 by the President of the Uniied States of Amenca and the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom 

The Athmtic Charter is a charter of unlimited opportunity — 
opportunity for Americans and for all the other peoples of the 
world It is a charter of opportunity to build a world m which 
enterprise and individual initiative will have full play in which 
challenging new frontiers of economic opportunity for all of us 
vnU stretch endlessly ahead 

The Master Lend Lease Agreements provide that the settlement 
of the Lend Lease account shall be one which will not shut the door 
to new opportunity but will on the contrary, open the door much 
wider TTie value of such a return during the peace for our Lend 
Lease aid during (he nar i$ one that Americans are especially 
qualified to judge for we have always been a land of opportunity 
Wc ln\e generation after generation gone forth to meet the cbal 
lenge of new frontiers A Lend Lease settlement that opens up 
new peace time opportunities for a more prosperous Amenca m a 
more prosperous world will be worth more than all the gold and 
all the materials v,e have expended m this war 

Lend Lease has been a measure of war a programme through 
tthicli the United Nations have pooled their economic resources 
’ for winning victory It has never been intended as a way of doing 
business in peace although m carrying out the Lend Lease pro- 
gramme vse have learned much that will be of great value to a wider 
peace time trade It will be for Congress and the people to decide 
later what, if anything in the war time machinery of Lend Lease 
Itself may be of permanent value 

Lend L^asc operations as wc know them now wil! some day 
draw to a close but wc know already that the principle of mutual 
aid m mutual self interest that is embod cd in the Lend Lease 
Act must live on Today there is more unity of purpose and of 
action among freedom loving peoples than ever before In that 
unity we can find the sirength to build a peaceful world lo which 
freedom and opportunity will be secure for all 
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Appendix I 

THE, LEND LEASE ACT 

Further to promote the defense of the United States, and for other 
purposes r j 

Be ii enacted by the Senate and ffouse of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled That this Act may be cited as 
" An Act to Promote the Defense of the United States ” 

Section 2 

As used in this Act — 

(a) The term “ defense article ” means — t 

(1) Any weapon, muniiioQ, aircraft, vessel, or boat, 

(2) Any machinery, faahty, tool, material, or supply necessary 
for the manufacture, production, processing, repair, servicing, or 

, ttny 

e for 

defense 

Such term " defense article ’’.includes any article described m this sub- 
section manufactured or procured pursuant to section 3, or to which the 
United Slates or any foreign government has or hereafter acqurfes \\w, 
possession, br control 

(b) The term “ defense information ” means any plan, specification, 
design, prototype, or infamution pertauuc^ to any defense ahicls 
Section 3 

(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of any other Jaw, the President 
may, from time to time when be deems it in the interest of natiOfWl 
defense, authorize the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the 
head of any other department or agency of the Oovemment — 

(I) To manufacture m arsenab, factones, and shipyards under 
their jurisdiction, or otherwise procure, to the extent to which funds 
are made available therefor, or contracts are authorized from time 


diMose of, to any such EOveinment any defense article, but no 
defeme article not^ manufactured or procured under jaragraph 
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(b) The terms and conditions upon which any such foreign govern- 
ment receives any aid authonied under subsortioq (a) shali be those 
which the President deems satisfactory and the benefit to the United 
States may be payment or repaymcm m kind or property, or any other 
direct or indirect benefit which the Ptesident deems latisfactory 

(c) After June 30, 1943, or after the passage of a concurrent resolution 
by the two Houses before June 30. 1943, which declares that the powers 
conferred by or punuant to subs^ioa (a) are no longer necessary to 

f romote the defense of the United States, neither the President nor the 
ead of any department or ageoQr shall exeicise any of the powers con- 
ferred by or pursuant to subsection (a) except that until July 1, 1946, at^ 
of such powers may be exercised to the extent necessary to car^ out a 
contract or agreement with such a foreign government made before July 
1, 1943, or before the passage of such concurrent resolution whichever is 
the earlier 

(d) Nothing in this Act shall be constnied to authoruc or to permit 
the authorization of convoying vessels by naval vessels of the United 
Statea. 

(e) Nothing m this Act shall be construed to authonze or to pomit the 
authonzation of the entry of any Arnencan vessel into a combat area in 
violation of KCtion 3 of the Neutrality Act of 1939 

Section 4 


lion so exported 
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(b) The Prc^tdeni from time to lime but not less frequently than once 
every ninety days shall transmit to the Congress a report of operations 

..-j.. . 1 ... A ,... 1 . • u, deems incompatible vnth the 

■ • • led for under this subsection 

• • • • ■ . s Senate or the Qcrk of the 

if the Senate or the House of 
Representatives as the case may be is not m session 

Section 6 

(a) There is hereby authori?ed to be appropriated from time to tunc 
out of any money in tnc Treasury not oihcrvnseappropnated such amount 
as may be newssary to cany out the provisions and accomplish the pur 
poses of this Act 

(b) All money and all property which is converted inlo money rcccivw 
under section 3 from any government shall, with |hfi approval of the 
D rector of the Budget revert to the rcspcaivc appropriation or appro- 
priations out of which funds were expended with respect to the defense 

r.. ..u received, 

■ ^ • hich such 

! < • ■ . • • , . • r m which 

I , . . . . . • -Atot shall 

• > . r . • • 19-16 


Section ? 

TV., >k« iaI* 


Section 8 

The Secretaries of War and of the Navy are hereby authorized to 
purchase or olheiwise acquire arms ammunition and implemcnls of 
war produced within the jurisd ction of any country to which section 3 
IS applicable whenever the President deems such purchase or acquisition 
to be necessary in the interests of the defciwe of the United States 

Section 9 

The Pres dent may from lime to time promulgate such rules and 
rcgul uions as may be necessary and proper to caro' out inv of the pro- 
visions of this Act and he nny exercise any power or authority conferred 
on him by this Act through such department agency or officer as he shall 
direct 


Section 10 

» ■ ' relating 

' ■ • ' ■ ' It insofar 

• , f defense 

■mbatant 

purposes enumerated m this Act 
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Seciiw IJ 


Approved! March 11, 1943 

Note On March 11, 1943, after affirmative votes of 407-6 m the 
H^se of Rcprwentatiyes and 82-0 tn the Senate, the President signed the 
act extending the Lend Lease Act for one jear 


Appendoc n 

RUSSIAN MASTER LEND LEASE AGREEMENT • 

Agreement between the United States of Amenca and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics on the principles applying to mutual aid tn the 


• Master Lend Lease Agreeme^^in identiol hexagon- 
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And whereas the Governments of the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics are mutually desirous of conclud* 
mg ROW a preliminary agreement in regard to the provision of defcnic 
aid and lO regard to certain considerations which shall be taken into 
account m determining such terms and conditions and the making of such 
an agreement has been jn all respects duly authonzed and all acts, con- 
ditions and formalities which it may have been necessary to perform, 
fulfill or execute prior to the making of such an agreement in conformity 
with the laws either of the United States of America or of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics have been performed, fulfilled or executed as 
required, '' 

The undersigned being duly authorized by their respective Govern- 
ments for that purpose, have agreed as follows 

Article I 

The Government of the United States of America will continue to 
supply the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics with 
such defense articles, defense services, and defense information as the 
President of the United States of Amenca shall authorize to be transferred 
or provided 

Article II 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will con- 
tinue to contribute to the defense of the United States of Amenca and the 
strengthening thereof and will provide such articles, services, facilities or 
information as it may be in a position to supply 

Article III 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will not 
without the consent of the President of the United States of Amcna 


Socialist Republic 
Article IV 

If, as a result of the transfer to the Government of the Union ofSoviet 
Soculist Republics of any defense article or defense infomulion. it 
becomes necessary for that Government to take any action or make any 
payment m order fully to protect any of the rights of a citizen of the 
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. .R-nci£ VI 



United States of Amcnca 
Articu VII 




AnTtcu VIU 


ror'the CQ«mm<ni of ihe United Sutes of Atnenca 

COROtU licit. 

Sccivury of Sute of the United Sutes of Amend 


For the Government of the Union of Soviet Sociahu Refublia 

Maxim Lm-rsotr, 

Ambassador of the Unioa of Soviet Soaalwt Republicj 
«c \Suhinctoa. 
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ArPENDDC III 

REOPROCAL AID AGREEMENT WITH UNITED KINGDOM* 
The Honorable Cordell Hull, • ^ 

Sccrerar} of Stale, United Stages Department of State, 

II ashmston, D C. 

SfR In ihe United* Nations declaration of January 1, 1942, the con 
tracting governments pledged themselves to employ their full resources, 
military or economic, against those nations with which they are at war 
and in the Agreement of Fcbniary 2J, 1942, each contracting government 
undertook to provide the other with such articles, services, facilities or 
information useful in the prosecution of their common war undertaking 



pureuant to^common plans for winmng the war 


reciprocal aid so^that the^nced of each Government for the 


* Reciprocal aid agiecmcnis have also been concluded by the Uniicd 
States with Australia Belgium, Fighting France and later the French 
National Committee of LiMration, the Netherlands, and New Zealand 





Haufax 


His Excclkncy Jhe Right >?onorab}c The Viscount Haufav, K-G , 

British Ambassador 

ZxctUEscv. I have the honor to acVnowIcd^ the receipt of Your 
Eiccllency's note of today’s date cooccrpins the oruKtoles and crocedurw 
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applicable to the provision of aid by the Covemment of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the armed forces of 
the United States of America 

In reply I wish to inform you that the Government of the United States 
agrees with the understanding of the Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Bntain and Northern Ireland as expressed in that note In 
accordance with the sug^slion contained therein, your note and this reply 
will be regarded as placing on record the understanding between our two 
Governments in this matter 

This further integration and strengthening of our common war effort 
gives me great satisfaction 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration 

* Cordell Hull, 

Secretary of Stale of the United Slates vf America. 

Washington, D C 
September 3rd, 1942. 
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